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OF COURSE / 


No one is better equipped to design and manufacture the shuttle to 
suit your weaving needs than the company that builds your looms. DRAPER 
knows your problems — has made your custom-built shuttles ever since we 
introduced the automatic loom over 50 years ago. 


More than 13,400 different Draper shuttles have been designed to 
satisfy different requirements. 


New features — especially new eyes for every cotton, rayon, woolen 
and worsted yarn — are constantly being developed. See our May “Cotton 
Chats” for particulars. 


Whatever your shuttle problem — Let’s Talk It Over. 


<> DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta,Ga. Hopedale, Massachusetts Spartanburg, S.C. 
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Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 
—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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YOUR NEAREST SINCLAIR AGENT WILL GLADLY ARRANGE 
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OILS 


In a textile mill, wear of bolsters on the spinning frame allows 


spindles to wobble and causes uneven draft... which affects the 
perfection of the yarn. Replacements of worn bolsters add to pro- 
duction costs. 

When Sinclair LILY WHITE OIL AX, BX or CX is the lubricant, bol- 
ster wear is greatly diminished. Mill records show that LILY WHITE 
OILS, improved and specially compounded, reduce bolster wear as 
much as TWO-THIRDS ... resulting in fewer bolster replacements, 
greater perfection of products and lower cost of production. 


Ti Vo Cr 
a 


| 


This Pilot Plant, part of the great Sinclair Research Making a study of crystal structure of cata- 
Laboratory at Harvey, lll., provides space for six lysts, this Sinclair researcher at Harvey uses 
miniature operating replicas of commercial-sized physical chemistry to develop refinery tech- 
refinery onits. Continuous research explains the niques in a never ending effort to bring indus- 
high quality of LILY WHITE and other Sinclair Oils. try better petroleum products at lower costs. 


~ 


TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


| FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, OR YOU MAY WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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MOTION 


AN EFFICIENT WARPING MACHINE 
All Purpose — Full Width 


designed to warp a fine delicate yarn at high speed without any 
undue strain on the yarn. It is built for beaming filament, rayon, 
nylon, spun rayon, cotton, woolen worsted, linen, acetate, etc. 
A fully illustrated catalog—yours for the asking—acquaints you 
with the most important features of this reliable and economic 
warper, 

Reiner warping equipment ts performing in more mills today 
than ever before. More’ than 20 features stress modern design, 
ease of handling, speed with safety, higher and more economical 
production. Write for details. 

Reiner also offers Magazine Creels with mechanical and electrical 


tap motion Sin ele T ype Creel Truck Creel ana Special Duty 
Creels. Ask ror Onur rit Aly illustrated el catalog 


ROBERT REINER, INC. 


550-564 Gregory Avenue Weehawken, N. J. 


Telephone: UNien 7-0502-5 From New York City use LOngacre 4-2217 


Southern Representative for Warping Equipment:— 


John Alinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. 
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Case history 


Stripper 


Easy to install, 


on practically all revolving flat cards, the SACO-LOWELL | | 
Continuous Stripper operates without added cost. It recovers up 


3 
to 2% additional fibre, reduces waste, nep count and lost pro- | 


duction ... makes a cleaner and more uniform sliver. 


STATISTICS SHOW that this Continuous Card Stripper will 


liquidate its capital investment in about 14 to 16 months! 

On request to our nearest Sales Office, 
we will send you literature giving full 
information. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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"TRAVERSE MOTION 


AN EFFICIENT WARPING MACHINE * ° 
All Purpose — Full Width - 


designed to warp a fine delicate yarn at high speed without any 
undue strain on the yarn. It is built for beaming filament, rayon, 
nylon, spun rayon, cotton, woolen worsted, linen, acetate, etc. 
A fully illustrated catalog—yours for the asking—acquaints you 
with the most important features of this reliable and economic 


warper. 
Reiner warping equipment is performing in more mills today 
than ever before. More than 20 features stress modern design, 
ease of handling, speed with safety, higher and more economical 
production. Write for details. a y 
Reiner also offers Magazine Creels with mechanical and electrical ; 


‘top motion—Single Type Creels—Truck Creels and Special Duty 
Creels. Ask for our richly illustrated creel catalog. 


ROBERT REINER, INC. 


550-564 Gregory Avenue Weehawken, J. 


Telephone: UNion 7-0502-5 From New York City use LOngacre 4-2217 : 


Seuthern Representative for Warping Equipment :— 


John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C. 
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e Case history of the SACO-LOWELL 
Stripper 
... Easy to install, 


; on practically all revolving flat cards, the SACO-LOWELL | 
Continuous Stripper operates without added cost. It recovers up | 
to 2% additional fibre, reduces waste, nep count and lost pro- | 
duction ... makes a cleaner and more uniform sliver. 


STATISTICS SHOW that this Continuous Card Stripper will 


liquidate its capital investment in about 14 to 16 months! 


On request to our nearest Sales Office, 
we will send you literature giving full 


information. 
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60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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SACO-LOWELL 


Ww Ww 


We are presenting our new catalog to the Textile Mills with a feeling of 


pride and appreciation. 


We are proud of the fact that since starting the business in October, 
1919, we have been able to assemble an organization thoroughly able to 


present our products to you with an intimate knowledge of your require- 


ments. 


We are proud of the fact that the Manufacturers we represent are leaders 
in their field. 


We are appreciative of the fact that you, our Textile friends, have sup- 
ported us to the extent that we have become the largest distributors of 


Textile Mill supplies in the field. 


Our strategic locations — Greensboro, N. C., and Greenville, S$. C. — 


enable us to serve you to best advantage. 


The fact that we have an efficient Engineering Department at each point 
has enabled us to be helpful in working out many problems of importance 
to the Textile Mills. Our Engineers are ready and eager to work with 


you at any time when or where they can be useful. 


We solicit your business on the basis of top quality products, satisfactory 
service and with a feeling that our cooperation in all phases will be of 


the highest standard. 


W. T. McLeod, President 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY COMPANY GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Ww Ww 
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ONLY a Automatic Head » 
PER 100 SPINDLE MACHINE! 


your A— Abbott automatic head 
8 — Empty bobbin feed 


wilh ¢— Empty bobbin being 

A B B TT released into traveling 

Automatic QuILLERS > —Full bobbin being doffed 
—E — Building bunch 


F — Full bobbins on conveyor 


Get 
Lower Cost Operation 


WITH THIS FULLY AUTOMATIC fm 
MACHINE MADE ONLY BY Hf 


ABBOTT 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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vat fastness 
ease of application 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


FRANCISCO 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
wit FULL-FLOATING 
FOOTSTEP BEARING 


For Catton, Kayou, 
Uyblou, Wool, Worsted 


This mill has modernized its 

old frames by installing 82,000 

Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles and Brack- 
ets, throwing nylon at speeds up to 14,000 ® 

r.p.m. with 8 oz.,12 oz. and 16 oz. bobbins. 


By modernizing your old frames with Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles, you too can increase 
production by operating at higher speeds. Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles can be obtained 
by all frame builders. Ask our nearest sales office for illustrated catalog, or write direct. 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

Also Manufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLOG. GREENVILLE. S.C. + C. H. WHITE, 1229 PAMLICO ORIVE, GREENSBORO, N.C. 
WEUAM RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA ° JOHN J. HALLUISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE.. LOWELL, MASS. 
1AN M. HALDANE 4 COMPANY. PF. ©. BOX 54. LONDON, ONT 
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NEW UNIT 

IMPROVES QUALITY, 
SLASHER PERFORMANCE, 

RAISES WEAVING EFFICIENCY 


STRETCH CONTROL 
offers many advantages 


‘The WPF&M Stretch Control Unit, added 
to your present Slashers, will improve your 3 
size operation and yarn quality. A posi- oliminatos 
tive-drive feed delivers yarn from creel to * Reduced Roll Blanket and Size Roll Wear 
size box ata predetermined speed. Its 


* Higher Slasher speeds 


* Predetermined Yarn Stretch 

change gear selection permits accurate con- fe 
RCs I * Improved Yarn Strength and Elasticity 

trol of stretch from zero to 4%. 

Slasher speeds can be increased without increased Weaving Fiiciency 


yarn strain or tension on Slasher units. * Better Fabric Feel and Quality 
Most important, Stretch Control enables 
you to deliver yarn of uniform strength and 
elasticity to your Weave Room for better 
weaving efhiciency, better quality fabrics. 
y », For complete details on Stretch Control write... 


Manufactured by 


ASS WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO 
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Boars like honey... 


and we (the Toxtiles | 


Yes, we like textiles . . . have, in fact, since 1813, when So long as we have people, we'll have textiles, and there 
the first Stevens plant was established. Since that time, are a lot more people in the world every year. The textile 
the use and production of textiles has increased a thou- business is interesting and challenging . . . it’s a good 
sand-fold, and the end isn’t in sight. business . . . we're glad to be in it! 


ABRICS OPERATING GROUP 


CARTER 


CARTER FACRICS CORPORATION STANLEY MILLS, INC. REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS 
Greensbeore, N. C. Stanley, N. C. Great Falls, 5. C. 
CLEVELAND CLOTH MILLS CARTER FABRICS CORPORATION SLATER MANUFACTURING CO., INC, 
Shelby, N. C. Seuth Beston, Va. Slater, 5. C. 
CARTER FABRICS OPERATING GROUP EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Jefferson Standard Building Greensbeore, North Carolina 


PRODUCERS OF YARNS AND FABRICS OF COTTON, WOOL AND SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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@ LOOMSIDE BEARINGS 
ELIMINATED 


To eliminate the problem of keeping bear- 
ye ings in alignment, Hunt has now mounted 
ALL FOUR BEARINGS on the Spreader 
beam. Bored-in-line, they can never get 
out of alignment. 


@ HEAVIER WEIGHT 


The New Spreader is sturdier than pre- 
vious models, providing even greater rig- 
idity in the Spreader-and-Loom union. 
Permits ample room for beams, heddle 
frames, or spring type crank arms. 


@ REQUIRES NO ADJUSTMENT 


The New Improved Hunt Spreader requires 

0). @ no adjustment at the time of installation, 
nor will adjustment be necessary if in 
future it is desirable to replace bearing 
bushings. 


Machined -in-Line 
Bearings 


Your looms, when equipped with Improved Hunt Spreaders, will produce 
more and higher quality cloth at less cost. Vibration is considerably 
reduced, picks-per-minute can be increased, breakdowns are noticeably 


fewer, maintenance costs are lower. The Improved Hunt Spreader is 


manufactured in sizes to fit looms of all makes, including the latest 


types and models. Write for full details. 


GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 
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SPREADERS 
HUNT’ MACHINE WORKS. Inc. 
—— 
| tere 


Victor Monaghan 
Company 


Greenville, Seuth Carelina 


DIVISION OF 


J. P. Stevens & Co... Ine. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


wt 
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For less bolster wear, 
smoother running spindles, 


Gulf Lubrication Engineers recommend 


Superrefined by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor Process, 
Gulfgem Oil has unmatched resistance to oxida- 


tion—does not form harmful sludge deposits. 
Thus Gulfgem lasts longer in spindle service— 


users report that it outlasts other spindle oils by 
as much as four to five times, 

With good operating practice Gulfgem Oil 
eliminates the need for periodic cleaning of bol- 
sters. Clean spindles and bolsters means substan- 


tial savings in power costs! 


Gulfgem Oil has outstanding lubricating qual- 


ities—helps insure less wear, fewer spindle and 
bolster renewals, and freedom from spindle 
wobble. 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ April, 1949 


ask him to demonstrate the many advantages of 
Gulfgem Oil. This superior spindle oil is avail- 


able in four grades with the proper range of vis- 
cosities for every type of high speed spindle, 
Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: 


Boston * New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston Lovwisville + Toledo 
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> GULFGEM OIL 
| 
| | 
wil 
y 
GULF INDUSTRIAL 
BRICATION 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON GOODS 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


47 LEONARD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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= detergent 


and wetting agent 


<> 
age ...a development of seven years 
> of research on surface-active agents... with 
re these important characteristics: 
al ey An anionic detergent possessing fast wetting 
speed ...a pale straw-colored flake-type product 
; . . » not decomposed by either acids or alkalies; may be used over 
Op. the full pH range; chemically neutral . . . dissolves readily at 
A room temperature. @ CERFAK is an excellent detergent in both soft and 
hard water... can be used with alkaline builders 
BPs of all types ... is free rinsing . . . has good dispersing 
sil properties .. . superior to soap on a money-value 
& or pound-for-pound basis. For 
descriptive folder, write E, F, HQUGHTON & 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
< 1301-05 W. Morehead Charlotte, C. 
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HOUGHTON IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE........-.-- 
pe 
= @ brand new MVake-type 


Santee Textile Mills Southern 


Bamberg, S. C. GA Wills 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINT CLOTHS x 


Manufacturers of quality Rayon Fabrics 


Anta Textile Company, Inc. 


2 Columbus Circle 


New York 19, N. Y. SELLING AGENT. 
J. W. VALENTINE CO., INC. 
Owners and Selling Agents 40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HONEA PATH, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Converting (hth 


Selling Agents — HESSLEIN & CO. — 77 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
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COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Sells 
Ouly 
GREY GOODS - FINISHED GOODS 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


WORLD-WIDE NATION-WIDE 


cA 
Product 


HEAD OFFICE 


90 WORTH ST. 


NEW YORK I3,N. Y. 


Our 


Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ° CLEVELAND MEMPHIS DALLAS 
CHICAGO PHOENIX LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO * ATLANTA ° BALTIMORE 


Wiliam & Co., Que. 
Factors 


Vj 
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EYE-LURING. 


MOJUD 


NYLON 
STOCKINGS 


So sheer... 
So sleek... 


So smooth fitting... 


| ASK FOR THEM 
AT BETTER 

STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


MOJUD HOSIERY CO., INC. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Randolph 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON 
FLANNELS 


FRANKLINVILLE, NW. C. 


KERR BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING WORKS, Inc. 


Filty-Nine Years of Ser in the Textile Field 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Bleachers, Finishers, 
Dyers, Nappers, Mercerizers, 


Santorizers of Cotton Piece Goods 


New York Soliciting Agent 


W. G. STEWART + 40 WorthSt. + Phone WO 2-1964 
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>repared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


HOT WATER SPRAY TUBE 


LEAD IN REEL 


NEW MACHINE for pre-setting ace- 
te tricot fabrics has been developed 
by the American Viscose Corporation 
extile Research Department. As 
hown in the illustration, sprays of boil- 
if water are utilized to uncurl the 
dges of the fabric and to keep them 
ncurled until the fabric enters the set- 
ing unit. This unit consists of two 
lates set apprcximately 4” apart, the 
idth of the plates being the width of 
ie material and the length being ap- 
roximately 6 ft. The fabric enters the 
nel be ‘tw een the two pli ites in a flat 
mdition and, ow ing to the close prox- 
nity of the plates to each other, is pre- 
ented from further movement as re- 
ards curling. The two stainless steel 
lates are immersed under boiling 
ater so that the fabric is set by passing 
rough a boiling water solution. The 
me can be varied between 3 and 24 sec- 
“rn After emerging from the plates, 

e fabric is sprayed with cold water to 
niahiie the setting operation, at 
hich time the fabric no longer shows 
ny tendency to curl and can be dyed 


ew tricot pre-setting machine developed by Avisco 


avon 


APRIL, 


Pre-sets acetate tricot 


in a flat condition without tacking. 

The tricot pre-setting machine is ex- 
pecte “i to increase the percentage of 
first-quality goods. It eliminates the ne- 
cessity of tacking and the consequent 
untacking. It prevents “crow’s feet” and 
crease marks and the goods emerge 
from the dryer with a straight course 
line. Because of the lack of curled 
edges, the fabric can be dried quite 
close to the edge and thus save mate- 
rial. Other advantages are improved 
hand and appearance, control of stabil- 
ity, and ease of handling. 

The machine will be manufactured 
by Van Vlaanderen Machinery Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J. Its caps acity will 
be 2500 yards of acetate rayon fabric 
per hour. Made of stainless steel, it wil] 
be useful with a wide variety of textile 
chemicals. Its 15 x 16 foot size will ac- 
commodate full width tricot goods. Es- 
timates indicate it should pay for itself 
in a short time in dye houses finishing 
big lots of tricot fabrics. 

American Viscose Corporation has 
patents pending on this development. 


in open width without tacking 


COLO WATER GPRAY TUGE 


TAKE ~ OFF REEL 


TAKE OFF ROLL 


MAKE USE OF MICO” 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


7 FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 


iss 
\ S 
REMOVABLE 
- 
TUNNEL | 
PLATES 
WATER LUNE 
~ 
inn 
2 
4y we 
3 
2) 


EDENTON, N. C. 
TELEPHONE 21 


MILLS CORPORATION 


COTTON YARNS TWO & THREE PLY 
20's 24's 26's 30's 

IN WARPS, SKEINS and TUBES 

DOUBLE ROVING SPINNING ee 


Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company 


Piedmont, South Carolina 


Division of 
J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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another 
million 
spindles 
will produce 
more and 
better yarn 
for less 


the results: 
- 


© Lower Manufacturing Costs... 


Less spinning, cleaning and sweeping labor 
Improved and controlled waste salvage 
Less overhead per production unit 

Reduced spinner training time 


No spinning doublings 

Less slubs, gouts and end piecings 
Improved end piecings 

No “wild” or flying ends 


Increased Production... 


Higher frame speeds 
More productive spindles 
Less frame stoppage 
Less ends down 

Better running work 


% Registered Trademark 


South America and Continental Europe: 
Luwa, S. A., Zurich, Switzerland 


Conoda: Mexico: 


gaps Co. Tecnotex, S. A. These benefits spell pr ofits to 
- OU. Bex 54, London, Canada Monterrey 101, Mexico, D. F. you and better jobs for labor 


Pneumafil Corporation - Charlotte - Boston 
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MOORESVILLE MILLS 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


RAYONS COTTONS 
BLENDS 
Ww 
Sales: 


Empire State Building and 
40 Worth St., New York City 


TEXTILE CORPORATION 


— WARE SHOALS DIVISION - 
WARE SHOALS, SOUTH CAROLINA 


~ 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 


PLANTS: 
TRION, GA. + 


OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK + ATLANTA + CHICAGO + DALLAS 


LANETT 


LANETT, ALA SHAWMUT, ALA 


RIVERDALE MILL 
RIVERVIEW, ALA 


65 Worth Street + New York 


CABIN CRAFTS, INC. 
Dalton, Ga. 


SHAWMUT MiLL LANGDALE MILL 


LANGDALE, ALA 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO,., Selling Agents 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


INDUSTRIAL AND CLOTHING FABRICS — MARTEX AND FAIRFAX TOWELS 


Operating Divisions 


FAIRFAX MILL 
FAIRFAX, ALA. 


WEST POINT UTILIZATION CO. 


FAIRFAX, ALA. 


Subsidiaries 


THE DIXIE COTTON MILLS 
LaGrange, Ga. 


COLUMBUS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ga. 
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Bachmann-Uxbridge 
FOSTER MODEL 102 WINDERS 


Pia, one of the most dramatic modernization programs in textile history, the Bachmann- 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp. of Uxbridge, Mass. is today running full time, whereas many other 
woolen mills are shut down or on sharply curtailed schedules. 


It is significant that this mill, like many others, included Foster Model 102 Winders in its 
new equipment. The Model 102 features, which undoubtedly influenced its decision, are as 
follows: — 


. 7 . FLEXIBILITY — Will handle any count or type of staple yarn with same traverse mecha- 
*” nism — any angle of wind from 9° to 18° — any ordinary taper. Can be equipped 
to produce any type of package. 


2 INCREASED PRODUCTION — Twice that of obsolete models. Winding speeds up to 
* 700 y.p.m. 


3 ECONOMY — Operating cost 1/3 less than that of obsolete models. Repair costs as 
* low as $3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 


Make Foster Model 102 a part of YOUR modernization program. Send for Bulletin A-95. 


QUALITY PRODUCT — Automatic inspection. Conditioned yarn, if desired. No ribbon 
wind. Minimum breakage on soft twist yarns. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office: Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. © Canadian Representative: Ross Whitehead & Company 
Limited, University Tower Building, 660 Ste. Catherine Street West, Montreal, © European Representative: 
Muschamp Taylor Limited, Manchester, England. 
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Greenwood Mills, Greenwood Plant 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


breenwood Mills, Mathews Plant 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Ninety-Six Cotton Milt 


NINETY-SIX, S. C. 


Cotton and Rayon Goods 


Selling Agents 


GREENWOOD MILLS, INC. 
35 Thomas St., New York City 


GREEN RIVER 


TUXEDO, NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS OF 
FINE COMBED YARNS 


8s to 80s Simgle, 2-3-4-ply 


Combed Peeler and Combed Sak 


Gassed, mercerized, bleached cones. tubes and 
skeins for the Thread, Weaving and Knitting 


Trades. 


Also Combination Specialty Yarns of Cotton. 


Acetate, Rayon and Wool. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


rocessors of Col ton, hel Lc 


PLANT: SALISBURY, N. C. 


New York Agent: W, T. JORDAN 
Cotton — 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
Rayon — 1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
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Unit system or central 
station system — evapo- 
rative cooling or refrig- 
erative cooling—for new, 
modernizing or expand- 


ing plants—for process- 


ing natural or synthetic 


fibres. 


The Bahnson Company has specialized for 34 years in the 


design, engineering, manufacture, installation and service of 


industrial air conditioning— offering any type of humidification 
or air conditioning system required for the varied needs of the 
Textile Industry. 


S. C. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS. 
GREENVILLE, 8. Cc. 


S. FRAMBAGCH 
7O3 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELO. NEW JERGEY 
L. BROWN 


R. T. HOOGOON 
866 DREWRY STREET, N. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY === 


CROWN POINT, INDIANA WINSTON-SALEM, N. 
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The “Minuet” 
“Imperial Hobnail” and 


“Tuftwick” Bedspreads 
Morgan Kitchen Cottons 
Drapes e Bath Sets 


Cotton Rugs 


Morgan-Jones, Inc. 


58 Worth Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Marion 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Quality 
Rayon and 
Cotton 
Fabrics 


MARION, NORTH CAROLINA 


WOODSIDE MILLS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Plants: 

Greenville, C. 
Simpsonville, S. C. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 
Easley, S. C. 
Liberty, S. C. 


Selling Agents: 
Iselin- Jefferson Co., Inc., 


New York City 
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Victor celebrates 


ANNIVERSARY 


... and you share 
the honors and benefits 


In celebrating Victor’s Golden Anniver- 
sary, we are fully aware that no firm 
could thrive and prosper for so long 
without the continued patronage and 
good will of thousands of customers and 
friends in the textile industry. 


We look forward to our second half- 
century with the same spirit of enter- 
prise that started the company. on its 
way to success in 1899. Now, as then, 
Victor's guiding policy is to produce the 
finest travelers that can be made, and 
to offer the advisory service of the ablest 
specialists in traveler selection and use. 


0 4 Step ahead 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE. R. L.. 20 Mathewson St.. Tel. DExter 0737 - 


@ April, 1949 


There is an important difference, of 
course. Today, we are richly endowed 
with the experience of 50 years. We have 
manufacturing facilities geared to the 
needs of today and tomorrow. We have 
engineering and laboratory testing 
facilities unknown in that early day. 
And we have a well trained team of 
sales engineers who can bring you the 
full benefits of Victor Service in a few 
hours, in any Jocality, north or south. 


So we invite you to share the honors 
and the benefits, of our 50 years in busi- 
ness. Look to Victor for leadership in 
traveler development, in the future. as 
in the past. Write, wire, or phone for 
prompt service. 


VICTOR 


GASTONIA. N. C., 358-364 West Main Ave. Tel. 247 


CLINCHFIELD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MARION, N. C. Shuford Mills, Inc. 


Hickory, N. C. 


Twine and Carpet Warps 


Wide rint (hot hs 


Braided Cotton Cord 


Clothes Lines 


SPINDALE MILLS. INC. 


COMBED SHIRTINGS 
AND DRESS GOODS 


SPINDALE NORTH CAROLINA 
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BARBER-COLMAN PORTABLE 


LOOM IN 1/3 OF FORMER TIME 


At the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company plant in Amsterdam, N. Y., the 
warp on the inside beam is tied in, as shown above, with a Barber-Colman 
Model LC Portable Warp Tying Machine at a considerable saving over the 
previous manual method. The Barber-Colman machine has proved par- 
ticularly adaptable to work of this type because of its versatility, ease of 
operation, speed, accuracy, and reliability. The machine can handle a wide 
range of counts in various types of warps. It operates directly in back of 
the loom and is built to fit into narrow loom alleys. Ends are firmly tied in 
proper sequence, using a tight knot with short tails that will draw easily 
through the heddles. Users of the machine show very low maintenance 
expense; service, when necessary, being available promptly from Barber- 
Colman field offices which are backed by 45 years of experience in pro- 
ducing textile machinery. Ask your Barber-Colman representative for 
specific recommendations on the use of this machine in your mill. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN. COMPANY 


ROCKFORD 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. 5. A. 
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WARP TYING MACHINE 
REPLENISHES INSIDE WARP ON AXMINSTER CARPET 


DATA FROM BIGELOW-SANFORD 
12-FOOT AXMINSTER CARPET LOOMS 


MACHINE METHOD 


Model LC Portable Warp Tying Machine 
One Operator 


Warp on Inside Beam: 
2 beams end to end 
1009 ends each beam 
9s/3 cotton 
Each beam 72” wide — 14 sley 


Preparatory and Tying-In Time: 
35 minutes each beam 
Total Time — 70 minutes 


MANUAL METHOD 


Two girls and weaver require up to 3 hours 
time to re-tie the two above beams. 


u. 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C., U.S. A. 


A 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


~ 
Se 
| 
| | 
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Alice 


Manufacturing 
Company 
PRINT 
CLOTHS 


BROWN MFG. CO. 


CONCORD, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 
COTTON FLANNELS 


EASLEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cotton 


CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics 
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With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 
Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


production. One of the South's oldest and most 
experienced sheet metal plants prepared to 
1 do just that. Through the years this. 
_ painstaking workmanship and reliable 
knowledge and experience applied to 
| 
make an important contribu. 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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CUT COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
STEP OP PRODUCTION 


MOULTRIE COTTON MILLS 


DRILLS 
TWILLS 


AND 


SPECIAL 
FABRICS 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


UNION BLEACHERY 


DIV. 
THE ASPINOOK CORP., JEWETT CITY, CONN 


Bleachers—Dyers—Mercerizers 
Sanforizers—Finishers 


Waterproofing of 
Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 


Greenville, South Carolina 


DRAYTON 


Fabrics Made Of 


Rayon 
Rayon 


Selling Agents—DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO., 240 Church Street, New York City 
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with wiring channels as well as reflectors 
available in Vitreous Porcelain Enamel 


@ Take a look at Wheeler Slimline Fixtures and you'll see the 
extra advantages that assure lowest cost in the long run. In 
addition to the benefits of instant-starting, you get the advan- 
tages of Wheeler “Skilled Lighting” design and construction 

. Stable reflecting characteristics, easy cleaning, lower 
maintenance and extra-long service life. These. inherent 
Wheeler features are the results of nearly 70 years of making 
quality lighting equipment. 

Typical of Wheeler engineering thoroughness in Slimline 
Units is the exclusive auxiliary lamp support at center of fix- 
ture to prevent vibration of the 8-foot lamps. Fixture channel 
is in one sturdy piece .. . available in either baked enamel or 
porcelain enamel finish. Reflectors are in vitreous porcelain 
enamel finish only. 


Two types of Slimline fixtures represent another Wheeler 
“Skilled Lighting” refinement. Each is designed for specific 
applications. Get all the facts on these latest products of 
: Wheeler “Skilled Lighting”. Write to Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


NEARLY 70 YEARS OF 
"Skilled Lighting” Tradition 


Here is one of Wheeler's many veteran work- 
ers... skillfully applying Wheeler's famous 
wear-resistant vitreous porcelain enamel svur- 
face to the inside of a reflector. Through her 
faithful adherence to high quality standards, 
she helps to maintain the distinguished 
Wheeler tradition of top value in modern 
industrial lighting. 


See all our new 1949 units at Booth Nos. 63 and 64 at the International Lighting Exposition. 


Slimline Textile Slimline Unit 
Unit End view of in- End view of Textile 
dustrial Type unit show- Type unit showing 


Distributed Exclusively through Electrical Wholesalers 


ing flat top. These units 
are designed for gen- 
eral industrial use under 
normal atmospheric 
conditions. 


MADE BY 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


peaked top especially 
designed to eliminate 
frequent cleanings and 
danger of moisture 
damage. 


SPECIALISTS 


April, 1949 


me SKILLED LIGHTING 


/ 


IN LIGHTING 


SINCE 


1881 
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Get Faster Production... 
Lower Operating Costs! 


THOROBRED 
LOOM SUPPLIES 


4 
4 
4 
4 
¢ 
e 
to take terrific Beating: | 
ong rhorobred® keep your looms 
at toP producto” capacity Built of Ves rubber and specials 
rreated and fabrics are _ 
jeaigned Lo rake perrilic They aave you rhe expen ol 
on stants replacine worn-ou" part®- Made by pextile im 
plant rhe heart of che rextile (at W aynesvilles North 
Carolin)» rhese loom are \ahorator) 
trolled and are Geld rested in near) and rextile 
engineer .-hools- Sold bs jobber’: help you 
product qnet rextles al lowe! operatine costs: 
THE pAYTON guBBER Textile pivisio® 
woodsie® greenvill®™ south carolin® 


MORE THOROBRED 
WEAVE ROOM SUPPLIES 


resiliency. 
Y tem erature. 
ou. Will not “grow”, 


fraps — Built of nu- 
merous strong, squarely. 
woven fabric. bonded together 
with slight}, flexible. yet long. 
Wearing, rubber COMPoOsition. 


verings — 

fficiens of 
friction and excellent holding 
quality, They are Oil-resistant 
and long wearing. 


Frog and 
Made of 
give months of + 
Service. Sizes to fit 


Reversible Picker Bumpers 

ave maximum shock resist. 
ance and Minimum distortion 
during their long life. 


Temple Rolls— Made from 
Dayco tubing. Are iIMpervious 
to oils and Chemicals. I €8istant 
to a rasion, and can used 
with all types of fabric. 


DAYTON ALSO MAKEs. 


Doll or Tail Pickers 
Bobbin Stripper Blades 
Jute Loom Pickers 
Spindle Rod Bumpers 
nters and Bumpers 


peversiBtt 
rop Box pickers 
Th Reversible Trop Box Picket \ast® 
ana giver hettet tact 
Made ™ one nar shree 
ol \ er, hard at gpindle 
hole won weal ape requir’ no 
ation. around picke" atick hol 
Jus 
affected 
- “re of 
2 a j~ 
rHOROBREP Loop 
Built ol ex tre rough fabric — 
| and eubbet molded 
Ageure” a perte’ huttie 
Bum 
gS ~ 
| Ge 
Lug 5 traps 
Built provec’® cam 
pornt= and picker atic: Cne-pre™ 
NO Neve! 
give. and back 
mediate!) app’) Not 
by 
serv ic® and outias™ 
chree or dinar) jug atrap®: 
ayto 
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Japan's Textile Revival 


NHE potential rivalry of Japan in 
the cotton goods trade has given 
concern in this country to manufactur- 
ers and merchants in the piece goods 
ing supply of raw cotton from this 
country, and return it in goods at prices 


business. Japan may receive an increas- 


which could threaten the domestic in- 
dustry. This revival of an old competi- 
tor in the cotton trade is due to success- 
tul efforts of the United States civilian 
rehabilitation program, supervised by 
our military government in Japan. 

If Japan could sell more finished 
goods in British as well as American 
markets, its exports would be so divid- 
ed that the competition would hardly 
be serious. Currency regulations set up 
by Great Britain make such marketing 
there difficult, however. Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute has reported that with 2,500,- 
000 spindles in operation, Japan can 
export annually 700,000,000 square 
yards of cotton piece goods. In the late 
1930s competition from that source be- 
same so serious in this country that the 
Japanese signed an agreement with 
merchants and manufacturers here to 
limit exports to America to 200,000,- 
000 yards a year. 

It was just a decade ago that Japan 
began drastic reduction of its imports 
of raw cotton from the United States. 
In the year before the attack on Pear! 
Harbor the major supply of Japan's 
raw cotton came from British India. 
Brazil and Peru. It is now reasonable 
to éxpect, however, that if the United 
States remains Japan's principal sup- 
plier of cotton, we may also offer the 
most profitable market for the finished 
products of Japan’s mills.—New York 
Sun. 


A Bowles Novelty 


HE suggestion of Connecticut's 
Gov. Chester Bowles that New 
England manufacturers undertake to 
meet their competition by raising a 
half-million dollars to organize South- 
ern labor, has the sole merit of novelty. 
Mr. Bowles is not dealing with real- 
ity when he suggests that wage differ- 
entials, such as there are, have governed 
the movement of industry. Climate, 


40 


proximity to markets, sources of mate- 
rials supply, taxes and other matters are 
important factors along with labor 
costs and efficiency in the planning of 
manufacturers. 

Governor Bowles’ idea probably 
won't please anybody much except him- 
self. The Southern labor organizers 
would hardly compromise themselves 
with their own unions by taking the 
New England capitalists’ money. One 
of their chief spokesmen has said so. 
What seems even more certain ts that 
the New England enterprisers won't 
put up the money because if the lot of 
the now well-situated factory worker in 
the South is further improved, the 
New England working population will 
tend to migrate along with the facto- 
ries. The Connecticut governor is at 
another disadvantage in that many of 
the industrialists he is advising own 
cotton mills or other factories both in 
New England and the South. 

New England's politicians might be 
wiser to drop the bally-hoo about the 
South's theft of its industries. It is not 
their place to complain if Southern en- 
terprises are now in position to share 
in the profits of the tariff-protected in- 
dustries by which New England has 
long prospered. 

Anyway, New England is hardly as 
bad off as Governor Bowles seems to 
think. Looking over the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut situation recently, a writer 
affairs found that more 
new factories were opening in that area 
Neu Orleans 


on economiK 


than were leaving. 
(La.) Times-Picayune. 


Leaner Textile Times 


§ pare can be little surprise among 


informed citizens over the public 
statement that textile industry. profits 
are substantially lower than a year ago. 
For it is a matter of general knowledge 
that textile plant operations have drop- 
ped substantially from the high levels 
of the war and immediately post-war 
times. We are steadily getting back to 
more nearly normal conditions of sup- 
ply and demand with respect to textile 
products, just as in other lines, and that 
means, obviously, that profits will de- 
cline from ‘“‘boom”’ levels. 
As Frank T. Watkins, attorney for 
the cotton manufacturers, told a group 
in Columbia, the textile industry in 


this state earned large profits in recent 
years, but this was due to a ‘vacuum in 
the supply of goods, compared with the 
demand which had been whipped up 
by government purchases and the ex- 
port trade.’’ Textile industrial manage- 
ment, he these 
profits prudently for the lean years. 


indicates, has saved 

There can be no question that the 
textile industry in this state, as well as 
elsewhere, is entering a more difficult 
period. And that is a prospect which 
the legislature needs to consider from 
several standpoints, It means for one 
thing that we are going to have a lower 
revenue from the income taxes on our 
industries; arid it ought also to mean 
that the legislature should beware of 
measures that would impose additional 
and unwarranted burdens upon these 
industries when they are fighting 
against increasing odds to maintain a 
sound economic position.—Greenville 


Ominous Cotton Facts 


OMESTIC consumption of cotton 

fell in January to 674,000 bales. 
This was 186,000 bales less than in 
January of last year. If the decrease 
runs evenly throughout the rest of 
1949, consumption this year will have 
fallen by more than 2,000,000 bales. 

Meanwhile, as a heavy percentage of 
the 1948 crop is going into the hands 
of the government, farmers are plan- 
ning their 1949 plantings with no acre- 
age limitations upon them. The lure of 
approximate parity price, to be had 
from the government, is strong, and 
there is no telling what the 1949 crop 
will be. 

And, also meanwhile, Congress is 
being asked to erect great storage ware- 
houses for the wheat, corn and cotton 
which is being dumped on the govern- 
ment, and senators and representatives 
from the cotton states are bickering as 
to how limitations shall be 
computed for the 1950 crop. 

It 1s safe to predict that by Jan. 1, 
1950, Uncle Sam will be possessor of 
at least 5,000,000 bales of cotton which 
nobody will buy at the price he paid, 
He will have the small satisfaction of 
realizing that he has helped sabotage a 
great industry by his benevolent enter- 
prise of destroying a free market for it. 
——-Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
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DOUBLE PURPOSE 
rainwear and outerwear 
in general can now be 
given DOUBLE PROTEC- 


TION — water repellency 
plus water borne stain 
resistance — with Cyana- 
mid’s Paramut* 115 
semi-durable water re- 
pellent. Investigate _ its 
ease of application and ,; 
other desirable features. ~ 


THAT SOFT TEX- 
TURE so essential to 
fabric sales appeal de- 
mands fine finishing oils. 
Rely on Cvyanamid 
SULFONATED to 
achieve a smooth, soft 
hand. Our large scale 
production methods as- 
sure uniform high quality, 


One of the many advantages of Decereso. Or 


Wetting Agents in textile processing is its remark- 
able efficiency in achieving uniformly level shades 
in dyeing—at real savings in time and cost. 
Deceresou Or is the fastest wetting, penetrating 
and dispersing agent available. It has applications 
in all branches of the textile industry and for all 
fibres and fabrics, including cotton, wool, silk, 
linen, rayon and the newer synthetic fibres. It is 
supplied in liquid form, ready for instant addition 
to the wet processing bath, without preliminary 
make-up. As with all Cyanamid textile specialities 


— penetrants, softeners, finishes, sizing com- 
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pounds, PARAMUL* Water Repellents and others 
—our laboratory facilities are available to assist 
you in its application. 


Write for our booklet, “Decrreso. Wetting 


Agents for Textiles,” which lists many ways in 


which these products can effect savings. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


AMERICAN LCOMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. F4 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 
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FABRICS 


throughout 
the store... 


ERWIN 


IS A SIGN OF QUALITY 


WOMEN’S WEAR DEPART- 
MENT——street dresses, 
housecoats, house dresses, 
summer suits. 


MEN’S WEAR DEPARTMENT 
——summer suits, sport 
coats, slacks, robes. 


TEEN AGE DEPARTMENT —— 
dresses, slacks, sandals. 


WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR DE- 
PARTMENT ——sun suits, 
pedal pushers, play suits, 
shorts, beach robes, beach 
bags, jackets, play dress- 
es, sandals. 

MEN’S SPORTSWEAR DE- 
PARTMENT ——slacks, 

sport shirts, fishing jack- 

ets, shorts, bathing 

trunks, sailing togs. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
—— playsuits, sun suits, 
street wear. 

HOME FURNISHING DEPART- 
MENT——drapes, bed- 
spreads, slip covers, cush- 
ion covers, place mats, 
shopping bags. 

PIECE GOODS DEPARTMENT 
——plain shades and mul- 
ticolored stripes. 


4, 


MEN’S WORKCLOTHES DE- 
PARTMENT——dungarees, 
overalls. 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
——playsuits, overalls. 


SELLING AGENTS — =e 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO., INC. 
_ 40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RWIN 


ROWAN 


COTTON MILLS 


SALISBURY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


COMBED 
KNITTING 
YARNS 


Glendale Mills 


INC. 
GLENDALE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Weaving exclusively for 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, Inc. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Sales Offce: 40 Worth St. 


New York, N.Y. 
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Hartofol C gives 
wetting out action 


HARTEX PRODUCTS 


Rayon Oils & Sizes Hartofol C Shows Nearly Twice the Wetting-Out 
Nylon Oils & Sizes . . 
Action Displayed by the Conventional 
Finishing Oils * Delustrants Alkylated Aromatic Sulfonates 
Synthetic Detergents 
re Agents This concentrated alkylated aromatic sulfonate, available 
utes at tiiniaonade as a liquid gel, is stable to acids, alkalies and hard water. 


Leveling Agents Hartofol C contains very little salt—you pay for the active 

Cotton Warp Dressings organic ingredients only! 

errr Cape In addition to its excellent wetting action, Hartofol C 
Weighting Agents 

Mercerizing Penetrants shows good detergency (particularly in the presence of 

alkalies and phosphates) and good sudsing action. It is rec- 


ommended for use in all textile processing where superior 


wetting-out, rewetting and scouring action are required. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Linn Mitts Co. 


LANDIS, N. C. 


* 


SINGLE and PLY 
14's to 40's 
CARDED 


and 
COMBED YARNS 


JOANNA COTTON MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 

WINDOW 

A 

Ci.0 
AND 

DRAPERY 


JOANNA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN caving 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics, Tapes and Webbings 
Dyed and Bleached 


COTTON MILLS COMPANY 
LEXINGTON, C. 


Colored 
Cotton 
Goods 


Established 1886 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Truman cockiness, arising suddenly in unexpected election 
victory, is dwindling f + fast. Refusal of States' Righters to hurry 
to the bandwagon, and the swat given to civil rights proposals, 

has set the Truman forces on a new tangent to restore party harmony 
and win back Southerners in the House and Senate. Unless they suc- 


ceed Truman faces painful defeats in the remainder of this Congress. 


Truman forces are getting set for defeats on campaign prom- 
ises in n both House and Senate. They will jettison some proposals 
to try to save others. Tax increases and price controls will be 
dropped to try to save labor law repeal, broader social security 


and civil rights. 


Administration forces moved to bring up Taft-Hartley repeal 
first in the House, | believing affirmative action more certain. Sud- 
den hardening in the House indicates a new law almost as tight and 
drastic as the original Taft-Hartley bill may be forced through 


to passage. 


Polls of both House and Senate by the C. I. O. and A. F. of L, 
revealed majorities against repeal of the law. Both groups hur- 
riedly called conferences of their leaders over the country to map 
strategy to stave off defeat. They threaten reprisals in the 1950 
election. 


Truman leaders are trying to drive a wedge between Republi- 

cans and Southerners by promising to drop the more obnoxious civil 
rights proposals. Southerners expect Truman to try to make up the 
difference in executive orders abolishing segregation in the armed 


services, and in all branches of the Federal Government. 


A shift in position on national health insurance is being 
made by the Administration. A “voluntary plan" is being put for- 
ward, under which paid subscribers would get cards entitling them 


to federal medical and hospital care. 


While the Administration closes its eyes to recession, index 


figures of the board show a a decline since Nov. 2 in every sector 


except automobiles. Unemployment — stands at about 3,400,000, and 
the number of part-time workers is growing at a faster rate. No 
one expects depression, however. 


The Council of Economic Advisers, which started as a study 
and consulting group, has _ merged a as the top level in government 
economic planning. At Truman's request, the council is now draft- 
ing new economic control bills to go to Congress. Chairman Nourse 
refused to go along; he resigned. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Opreading business and industrial recession is causing most 
concern in the Federal Reserve Board. While Truman aides talk of 


more inflation controls. board members talk of easier credit, re- 
duced bank reserves, and more liberal bank lending. 


senator Pepper is sounding alarums to C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 


to help him when he comes up for re-election in Florida in 1950. 


Rep. Smathers of Miami expects to oppose him. Pepper admits the 
outlook is dark and dubious. 


C. I. QO. is moving for broader federal industrial safety 
laws which will in effect supplant similar state laws. Such legis- 
lation will be urged on Congress soon, and labor committees will 
hold hearings later this year on the proposals. 


senate leaders are determined to avoid another filibuster in 
this session. They agree the Southerners cannot be exhausted, and 
fear another alliance of them with Republicans will hopelessly 
wreck all of the Truman domestic program. They agree the first 
filibuster stopped Truman cold in carrying out campaign promises. 


Ultimate outcome of minimum wage change likely will be a 


minimum of about 65 cents. A sliding scale pegged to the cost of 


living may be inserted. Only minor extensions in coverage are 
likely. 


Republican hopes are rising to recapture the Senate in 1950. 
Truman's whip cracking and the party split is reaching deep into 
some Northern states. They will concentrate on winning in seven 
key states from New York to California. 


Congress is drawing tighter on public spending. Public works 
and other Truman spending proposals are being cut sharply. Health 
insurance and broader social security have little chance of passage. 


Easing of rent controls and providing for "home rule" re- 
vealed trend in Congress to resist federal invasion in business. 
It definitely checked the move to make big government bigger, and 
gave a body blow to aim of the unions to increase government re- 
strictions in industry. 


Increase in wildcat strikes in industrial and plant bottle- 
necks is seriously weakening union demands in labor legislation. 
Union leaders deny a conspiracy to slow down production, but Con- 
gress may tighten restrictions on outlaw strikes in labor law 
changes. 


Coal miners are being warned from Lewis' office to save per- 
sonal funds for a prolonged strike this Summer. Lewis expects mine 
owners to resist his demands as excessive. He has a big war chest 
for a long, drawn-out strike. 


Tax collections on March 15 were much less than expected. 
A budget deficit is building up unless sharp cuts are made in Tru- 
man's spending proposals. Unemployment is beginning to show up 
in withholding taxes. 
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“Heddle Frames That 
WILL NOT Bow!” 


"Extra Efficiency on ‘High Speed Looms! 


The Emmons Limited Slide Hook 
Aluminum Frame For Standord Flat Heddles 


Rigidity of Aluminum Frame stops distortion. 
Heddles cannot stick — must slide freely. 
Heddle and yarn breakage greatly reduced. 
Aluminum frame permits increased loom speed. 


Outside hooks and eyes are adjustable laterally to any position 
and vertically to some extent. 


This new Emmons frame comes with limited slide hooks of any 
type desired. A true continuous slide hook frame is now avail- 
able in sample lots, and will soon be in production. 


The Emmons Special Aluminum 
Drawing-In Frame for any type 
of weaving. Heddles slide freely 
full length of frame. Heddle rods are permanently spaced at proper 
intervals, and there are no rod supports of any kind, overcoming the 
possibility of faulty adjustment. Heddle rods have beaded edge, 
which, because of its scientifically shaped bearing surface, aids 
free sliding of the heddles. The frame is easily opened for addition 
or subtraction of heddles. 


Other reasons why aluminum frames are better frames: aluminum 
frames will not corrode, regardless of weave room humidity; 
aluminum frames are many times stronger than wood and last 
much longer. 


Get complete details on the greatest Heddle frame improvement in 
years. Fill in coupon below. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. Dept. } 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Gentlemen: 


Please forward full technical data on 
type of Emmons Aluminum Heddle Frames. Drawing: 


Company 


Address 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MA 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N.C 


Ofhces and Plant: 218 West Morehead Street. Charlotte ? 


~ 


Telephone 3-3173 
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TUS M. Vice-President and Business Manage 
IAMES T. MCADEN. Ir Edttorial Director 
ERVIN DICKSON . 


ANDREW Hewrttr Assistant Editor: 
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SHINN Fete la Re pre 
F. R. Carey . « « .« Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. O. Box 133—Providence, R. I.—Telephone Williams 3957) 

One year payable in advance | $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union Boe 5.00 
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Denice: and the Associated Business Papers, inc 
Senator Frank P. Graham 


As president of the University of North Carolina, Frank 
P. Graham was tn a very sheltered position because many of 


the alumni were imbued with an extreme sense of loyalty 
to the university and felt obligated to resent criticism of 
anyone or anything connected with the institution. 

Having accepted an appointment as United States senator, 
he has projected himself into the field of politics and his 
entire record, his many statements and his affiliations with 
ultra-liberal groups, will eventually be laid bare and the 
voters of North Carolina will look, listen and pass judg- 
ment. 

His thinking has never, in our opinion, been that of the 
people of North Carolina and there are very many things 
which must be explained if he expects to win the nomina- 
tion, for senator, in the Democratic primary which will be 
underway at this time next year. 

Under date of April 27, 1935, a letter, which carried his 
name as a member of the advisory committee, was sent to 
many thousands of young people in the United States urging 
them to attend the Summer School of Moscow University 
and saying among other things: 

Its student body has one common characteristic—a sincere interest 
in studying the various trends and aspects of the new life in the 
Soviet Union, 

In 1936, however, Frank Graham signed a protest against 
allowing American athletes to participate in the Olympic 
games in Germany upon the ground that they would come 
in contact with some Germans and might learn something 
about Naziism. 

As president of the University of North Carolina he could 
avoid explaining the inconsistencies of the two positions 
but voters of North Carolina will form their own opinions 
and vote accordingly. 

In 1934, when labor union ‘‘flying squadrons’ were active, 
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Alton Lawrence, a former student of the university, met 
one of these groups at Lexington, N. C., and induced its 
members to attack a hosiery mill at High Point, drive the 
employees from their machines and damage the building 

When Alton Lawrence, who had incited the riot. was 
arrested Frank Graham telegraphed from Pawley’s Island, 
5. C., that he would be pleased to go bond for him. 

Unfortunately Alton Lawrence was charged only with 
trespass, and as he was able to prove that he did not actually 
enter the mill, he was ac quitted. Persons who witnessed the 
attack upon the hosiery mill say that Alton Lawrence re- 
mained just outside the mill property while enjoying the 
attack which he had inspired. 

Frank Graham asserts. and we are willing to take his 
word, that he never joined the Communist Party. 

He did admit an affiliation with the ‘International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation,’’ which upon its letterhead declared 
that its members should 

Aim at the replacement of capitalism by a system of collective 
ownership and study the experiment of Soviet Russia in relation to 
class struggle 

The above are only a few of the statements and affiliations 
which Frank Graham must answer to during the 1950 cam- 
paign because the voters will scan his record very Closely. 

He was not appointed United States senator in order to 
remove him from the position of president of the University 
of North Carolina. 

We are informed, by reliable persons, that, just prior to 
the appointment, Gov. W. Kerr Scott became angered be- 
cause the 1949 Legislature would not do his bidding and 
declared, in a group of his close advisers, “I am going to 
be forced to form an Organization composed of farmers, 
labor unions, liberals and Negroes, if I am to put over my 
program.” 

It is our considered opinion that the appointment of 
Frank P. Graham, as United States senator. was the first 
move in an effort to form such a political machine or organt- 
zation. 

It is our opinion, however, that the effort will be futile 
because North Carolina farmers will never work in harness 
with professional labor organizers nor will either they or 
textile mill employees who are members of unions. agree to 
accept social equality with Negroes. 

In a two-column editorial on April 14, the Raleigh News 
& Observer made a vicious attack upon the North Carolina 
Legislature and near the end of that editorial made the 
following statement: 

Finally, to cap the climax they made their attitude toward North 
Carolina, its people and its purposes crystal clear by giving first 
favor in the selection of university trustees to David Clark and at 
the same time rejecting Frank Graham as a trustee. Everybody in 
North Carolina knows that Dave Clark was not only chief of the 
Dixiecrats whose purpose was to stir race hatred in North Carolina 
in order to serve reactionary Republican politicians. They also know 
that he has been the chief foe of every progressive measure. includ- 
ing the abolition of child labor. They know that he hated Roosevelt 
and hates every other man who is more interested in men than 
money. The same North Carolinians know that today there is no 
man who knows more about the University of North Carolina and 
could contribute more to its future than Senator Graham. Yet this 
Legislature turned down Graham and gave Clark the longest term 
it could possibly give him. 

We have never known an editor of the News & Observer 
who had much regard for truth and this editorial ran true 
to form. 

David Clark was one of the leaders of the so-called Dixie- 
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The Taste Test 


In the paper industry, one of the good 
old tests of the trade is the taste test. An 
experienced man can tell by his sensitive 
taste if the exact amount of sizing is being 


mixed with the pulp. 


The Bird Test 


Many a man is alive 
today because of a 
little bird. You 
know the story... 
and nobody knows it better 
than miners who have “watched the birdie” to deter- 
mine whether air in the shaft was safe or dangerous. 


The Egg Test To most people, two eggs can 
look like twins. But to the man whose business is eggs 
it’s an entirely different story. For the good of his busi- 
ness...for the sake of his profits... he must and 
does test each egg to count his chicks before they're 


hatched. 


The On-The-Wall Test 


Before plunging into the expense of painting his 
plant a wise paint buyer determines his total costs 
and final results by the on-the-wall test. He comparés 
different paints... by the amount they can be safely 
thinned; by the number of square feet each gallon 
covers; by the time and labor required to paint a 
given test area; by the number of coats it takes to 


do the job right. 


Through that kind of sound testing, plant opera- 
tors find without fail that Barreled Sunlight does a 
better paint job for less money than any other paint on the 
market. This is no hollow claim. It is a fact we can 
prove. Your nearest Barreled Sunlight representative 
will gladly do it by demonstration. Write and he'll 


call at your convenience. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 5-D DUDLEY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


arreled 
unlight 
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Barreled 
Sunlight; 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Apri! 22—-PIEDMONT SALES CONFERENCE, Chariotte. N. C 


Arril %3—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION. A. A. T. C. C., Riston Hotel 


imbu ain 


Apri! 72—-EASTERN CAROLINA CN, &. T. A North Crrotins 
Etate College School of Textil Ra'‘eigh 


SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSI- 
TION. Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium 


Arri! 30—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8&8. T 
A.. Leaksville, N. ¢ 


May 4-6—Arnusa! convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCI\- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza and Princess Issena Hote!s 
Daytona Beach, Fla 


May 4-6—Annual NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRI! \! 
SAFETY CONFERENCE. Robert E. Lee Hotel. Winston-Salem, N.C 


May 6-7—Annual convention. PHI PSI FRATERNITY. Biltmore Hotel 
Atinnta. Ga 


May %-13—Pourth NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee = lin 
Sha wnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa 


May %-14—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK (sponsored by Cotton-Tevxtile 
Institute and National Cotton Council) 


May 10-13—18th NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION. Atlantic 
(N. J.) Auditorium 


—Ceneral meeting. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FINISHERS 
OF TEXTILE FABRICS, Statier Hotel. New York 


May 12-14—Annual outing. CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Cuaro!ina 
Inn. Pinehurst. N. C 


May 19-21—Anrua! convention. COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSD- 
CIATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Grove Park Inn. Asheville. N. C 


May 276-?8—Annual convention. TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACT' RERS 
ASSOCIATION, Atianta-Biltmore Hotel. Atlanta. Ga 


May 30-31-June 1—Sixth annual SPINNER-BREEDER CONIERENCE 
sponsored by Delta Council and Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association). Charlotte, N. C 


Jure 6-10—TEXTILE WET PROCESSING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
EXPOSITION. Thiet Regiment Armory. New York. N. ¥ 


June 16-18—Annual convention. SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock. N. C 


June 24-26—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Ocean Forest Hote! 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C 


June 27-July 1—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOCR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J 


Sept. 26-28—NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CONFERENCE, Edgewate: 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il) 


Oct. 13-14—43rd annual meeting. NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. Carolina Hotel. Pinehurst. N.C 


Oct. 13-16—National convention. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX-+ 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Atlantic 
City, N. J 


Oct. 27-28—Annual meeting. CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Sheraton- 
Bon Air Hotel. Augusta. Ga 


Nov. 3—Annual meeting, COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE. New York 
City 


Nov. 5—PIEDMONT SECTION. A. A. T. C. C.. Charlotte Hotel. Char- 
lotte. N. C 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atiantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
Nationa] Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


Oct. 2-7 1950—l6th SOUTHERN TEATILE EXPOSITION. Textile 
Hall. Greenville, S 


Oct. 19-21, 1950—Nationa] convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Statler Hotel. Boston. 
Mass 
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EDITORIALS 


crat movement but he did nothing to create racial hatred or 
serve the Repubhcans. 

He never, at any time, opposed the abolition of child 
labor or the enactment of sound progressive measures. 


The Greensboro Daily News said: 


As Umstead is the acknowledged leader of Governor Scott's forces 
in the House he wasn't in very good mood to take a cussing because 
the assembly voted against making Senator Graham a trustee and 
crowned Dave Clark lord of them all. The Clark primacy was an 
accident. He came out on top when the hatful of names was given 
a violent shaking. The Charlotte insurgent has that habit 


When the joint committee of the Senate and House me! 
on the night of April 12 to select 30 trustees for the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, there were 53 members present. 

David Clark, who has been a member of the board of 
trustees for a number of years, received 49 votes for re 
election for another term of eight years. 

Frank Daniels, business manager of the News & Observer, 
managed to get 31 votes and being at the bottom of the list 
got a Cwo-year term. 

senator Frank P. Graham received only 29 votes, which 
was not enough to elect him. 

The editor of this publication had absolutely nothing to 
do with the failure of Frank Graham to be elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. 

Never, at any time, did he discuss, with any member of 
the Legislature, the question of the election of Frank Gra- 
ham as a trustee or suggest that he not be elected. 

It was, of course, very humiliating to Senator Graham to 
receive less than enough votes to be elected to the board of 
trustees, but the members of the Senate and House commit- 
tees made up their own minds and voted accordingly. 

We are much gratified by the fact that 49 of the 53 com- 
mittee members, coming as they did from all sections of 
North Carolina, had an opinion of David Clark which dif- 
fered from that ot the Raleigh News G Observe and felt 
that he was worthy of their votes. 

Our personal relations with Frank Graham have always 
been pleasant and we bear him no personal animosity. 

We have felt that the thinking and the philosophies of 
the head of the greatest educational institution in North 
Carolina should be in step with that of most of the people 
of the state and we know that only a small portion of our 
people agree with Frank Graham. 

We feel that it is fortunate for the youth of North Caro- 
lina that the administration of Frank Graham has ended 
and we hope that his successor will be a man who is more 
interested in the education of our youth than in trying to 
lead them into paths which have been worn thin by the 
followers of either Stalin or Hitler. 


Government Printing 


Last year the United States Superintendents of Docu- 
ments issued, free of charge, 61,979,102 publications for 
government agencies. This did not include the millions of 
documents issued by the agencies themselves. We cannot 
even surmise how many millions were issued. 

The United States Government is now the largest pub- 
lishing house in the world. Thousands of employees work 
full time and the costs run into many millions of dollars. 
All of this is at the expense of the taxpayers. 
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Your 


WEAVE ROOM 


CEILING: 
does it gel lhe 


THIS or THIS? 


« 4 
Gea 
ings 
al 
‘ 


4 
On the left this unretouched photograph shows 
GILMAN’S GIL-LITE MILL WHITE NO. 154 
(MILDEW RESISTANT) and a good grade of con- 
ventional type mill white on the right. Both were 
applied in the same bay at the same time on the 
ceiling of a high humidity weave room. This photo- 
graph was taken after two winters exposure. 


GIL-LITE MILL WHITE NO. 154 


costs no more than many ordinary mill whites. It is 
unequalled in hiding, spread and easy working. 


For turther information write 


GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Manufacturers 
or 


OLNEY PAINT CO. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Distributors in the Carolinas and Virginia 


Warehouse Stocks Quick Service 
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MANUFACTURERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
SELLING AGENTS 


Eliminates credit losses; makes 
CASH available as shipments 
are made; makes possible in- 
creased sales volume, without 


increased fixed invested capital. 


Faster and greater turnover 
should yield increased profits 


without credit risks. 


Write today for cetails. 


Maguire 


INCORPORATED 


FACTORS 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Check Credits 
Cash Sales 
Absorb Credit losses 
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The New Type L 


HAS EXCEEDED ALL EXPECTATIONS 
in efficiency and economy 


Users are extremely well pleased with the total production of the new Type L and the complete 


elimination of damage to quills. It accommodates a wide range of yarns . . . including continuous 
filament, wool and worsted, and many counts of cotton and spun rayon. 

The new Type L is designed to handle a wide variety of quill designs and sizes. It removes waste 
mainly by air jets and brushes . . . neither quills nor the finish of quills can possibly be damaged. 
We also furnish conveyors and hoists for handling quills around our machines and moving them to 
another location in your plant. The RETURN CONVEYOR shown above is one more Terrell 
accomplishment to reduce handling costs and provide more efficient operation. 

Our engineers are experts on bobbin cleaning and handling problems. Upon request, they will be 


glad to explain our equipment which provides minimum bobbin cleaning costs. 


Additional information will be furnished promptly, upon request. 


TERRELL COMPANY. -. 


CHARLOTTE, W. C. 
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APRIL, 1949 


The Annual A.C. M.A. Convention 


FEXHOSE mill executives named to direct the affairs of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association during 
the group’s annual convention March 31-April 2 at Palm 
Beach, Fla., now have the complicated task of co-operating 
with officials of the Cotton-Textile Institute in working out 
a consolidation of the two groups. This move, a topic of 
considerable discussion for many months, was agreed upon 
by committee representatives from both organizations, who 
met and voted unanimously to recommend that the two asso- 
ciations be made into one which would represent the cotton 
textile industry of the nation. 

Ellison S. McKissick, president of Alice Mfg. Co. a 
Easley, S. C., was elected chairman of the A. C. M. A. board 
of government; he held the position of vice-president las 
year, and succeeds Harvey W. Moore, vice-president and 
treasurer of Brown Mfg. Co. at Concord, N. C. George P. 
Swift of Muscogee Mfg. Co. at Columbus, Ga., was named 
first vice-president, and William H. Ruffin of Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C., was elected to the second vice- 
presidency. 

Named to the board of government for three-year terms 
were: Wyllys H. Taylor, Newnan’ (Ga.) Cotton Mills; Earle 
Stall, Florence Mills, Greenville, S$. C.; J. Craig Smith, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; W. A. L. Sibley, Monarch 
Mills, Union, S. C.; and A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co.. 
Albemarle, N. C. For a board term expiring in 1951, R. 
Dave Hall of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C., was named 
to replace Mr. Ruffin, who automatically becomes a member 
of the board because of his election to the second vice-presi- 
dency. The executive committee of the association for 1949- 
50, in addition to A. C. M. A. officers, includes Charles C. 
Hertwig, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Sibley and Mr. Smith. Executive committee alternates are 
Ernest Rees, Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn.; R. E. 
Henry, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C.; Joe L. 
Lanier, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; and Mr. Winget. 

No action was taken relative to naming a president of the 
iscociation, the position held by the late William P. Jacobs. 
. Sadler Love was re-elected secretary, and also was given 
the post of treasurer, which had been held by Dr. Jacobs. 
Since joining the association staff early in 1946 Mr. Love 
has served as secretary, and shortly after the death of Dr. 
Jacobs last July, was appointed executive assistant. 

The convention got underway Thursday afternoon, 
March 31, with addresses by M. Earl Heard, vice-president 
in charge of research for West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. and 
chairman of the American Association’s research commit- 
tee, and Dr. George D. Heaton, pastor of the Myers Park 
Baptist Church, Charlotte, N. C., a widely-known authority 
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on labor-management relations. Mr. Moores report was 
read by Mr. McKissick because of the former's hospitall- 
zation following a serious illness. (The chairman's remarks, 
as well as those of Mr. Heard, are published in this issue.) 

The inability of Vice-President Alben W. Barkley to 
leave Washington because of the pressure of official business 
prevented his appearance as the featured speaker at the 
Friday afternoon session. 

Agricultural interests and industry have much in common 
and should collaborate more closely in achieving their objec- 
tives. That was the keynote of the Friday address by H. L. 
Wingate, president of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation 
and vice-president of the National Cotton Council of 
America. Mr. Wingate, in discussing the relationship of 
Southern agriculture to industryy, said that the price guar- 
antee on cotton was a guarantee to the farmer, business, 
banks, lending agencies and all concerned. 

He strongly urged that a 90 per cent guarantee of parity 
be placed on cotton. Mr. Wingate described the strides that 
farmers had made in organizing their activities and making 
themselves heard in the national legislative halls and added 
that their pleas were being recognized more readily by legis- 
lators. He registered opposition to the minimum wage law 
as it is now written and strongly objected to the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. Minimum wages, Mr. Win. 
gate said, should be set to fluctuate with the price structure 
of commodities and should be in line with parity. The 
contracts act, he charged, established a two-price system on 
production that was unfair to workers and industry alike. 
Mr. Wingate emphasized the need to maintain a high na- 
tional income with a good return to the farmer, worker and 
industry. He lauded the work of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and described it as the most powerful organization in the 
South. 

The final meeting Saturday morning included addresses 
(published on following. pages) by G. Ellsworth Huggins, 
chairman of the Cotton Textile Industry-Wide Committee 
on Public Relations, and Dr. Claudius T. Murchison. presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute. Mr. Huggins, of Martel 
Mills Corp., received commendation for the public relations 
work when A. C. M. A. members re-elected him chairman. 
voted to continue the program and adopted a resolution 
endorsing the program of the committee. Individual reso- 
lutions were approved as follows: thanking Harvey W. 
Moore for his unselfish efforts on behalf of the association 
and wishing him speedy and complete recovery of health; 
expressing sorrow at the death of Dr. Jacobs and recording 
officially appreciation of his contributions to the association's 
welfare; vigorously protesting the possible use of European 
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Co-operation Administration funds to supply new machin- 
ery and equipment to the textile industries which come 
under that program; and recording with regret the deaths 
during the past year of 58 executives affiliated with the 
textile industry. 


Harvey W. Moore 


|* April of 1948 at the New Orleans convention of this 
association, the members of this organization paid me 
a great honor when they elected me chairman of their board 
of government. When I accepted that position, little did 
[ realize that this would be one of the most eventful years 
in the long history of our association. If I had clearly seen 
the path which lay before us, I might have accepted with 
considerable reluctance the gavel which was passed on to 
me by my predecessor, Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. 

But such foresight was not given me and it is perhaps 
Three short 
months after that meeting, on July 25, 1948, our beloved 
president, Dr. William P. Jacobs, passed away in Washing- 
ton, D. C., after an illness of ten days. Dr. Jacobs died in 
the line of duty for this association. He had known for 
many years that he suffered from a heart ailment, but that 
knowledge had in no way diminished the great energy and 
initiative which he exhibited in behalf of the industry. In 
all the activities in which he participated, he was a tower 


well that we cannot see what lies before us. 


of strength. His dynamic and pleasing personality, com- 
bined with his brilliant intelligence made him a leader of 
unsurpassed qualities. 

It will be recalled that Dr. Jacobs was elected president 
and treasurer of the association in the early months of 1945 
and that he immediately went about the difficult task of 
strengthening and revitalizing the association. Building on 
the long and honorable history of the association, he.fash- 
ioned an alert, agressive organization and placed the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association in the forefront of 
negotiations on a national and an international level. He 
was a forceful speaker, a clear thinker, and I am particularly 
proud to have known him and to have been associated with 
him. I believe that this association owes a great debt of 
gratitude to Bill Jacobs, and I hope that our organization 
will always live up to the high standards which he so cou- 
rageously set. 

In spite of the blow which we suffered in the loss of 
Dr. Jacobs, I am proud to report to you that the association 
did not vary from the swift stride he had set. Those who 
were left with new responsibilities redoubled their efforts. 
At times, we called on various manufacturers to assist us, 
and without exception we found them willing to give of 
their time and their efforts in behalf of the association and 
the industry which it represents. 

In this connection, I want to pay particular tribute to the 
chairman of our legislative committee, Charles A. Cannon. 
Frankly, I do not know what we would have done if we 
had not had Charlie Cannon. In commenting on Mr. Can- 
non’s activities last year, Fuller Callaway remarked at the 
New Orleans meeting that the association could not have 
duplicated the services of Charlie Cannon for $50,000. At 
the tume, I thought that that sounded like quite a bit of 
money but, after having had the privilege of watching the 
chairman of our legislative committee in action for the past 
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several months, I can not only agree with Mr. Callaway but 
I am also tempted to double the figure. 

When Congress convened in January, our industry was 
faced with Like other 
America, we were wondering what was going to happen 


numerous threats industries in 
on the minimum wage question, what changes were going 
to be made in the Taft-Hartley Act, and what Congress 
would do about the tariff problem. Naturally, we were 
also concerned about tax legislation, and we viewed with a 
jaundiced eye the many references being made to plans 
which in our minds meant the further socialization of the 
nation. To meet this situation, we moved aggressively, 
strengthening our Washington representation and doing 
everything possible to keep informed of the rapidly-chang- 
ing situation. Through Mr. Cannon's initiative, representa- 
tives of the association have appe ired before committees of 
Congress on such important questions as the revision of 
the minimum wage and changes in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Additionally, numerous statements have been filed with re- 
gard to tariff legislation and other questions. 

At the beginning of the session, we felt that the indus- 
try might suffer irreparable damage as a result of unfor- 
tunate legislation; but I am pleased to tell you that we have 
found that we have more friends than we had realized. | 
recommend to you an aggressive, forthright policy in deal- 
ing with the Washington situation. Our industry is an im- 
portant segment of the American economy, and it is our 
right and our duty to speak up vigorously in defense of 
our businesses and the hundreds of thousands of people we 
employ, as well as to propose positive and progressive pro- 
grams. If. we do not have that right, then we can no longer 
refer to this as the greatest democracy in the world. 

It is my Opinion that we are now teetering on the brink 
of a socialistic economy. As examples, I point to the gov- 
ernment’s threat to construct steel plants and to pending 
legislation which would socialize the medical profession. 
Our association is watching closely this trend and I urge 
that you as textile manufacturers and as individual Ameri- 
can citizens do likewise. 

From the standpoint of our other numerous activities, 
we began shortly after Dr. Jacobs died the issuance of a 
monthly report to the members in which we listed some of 
the activities in which the association was currently en- 
gaged. This was done in order that each of you might be 
fully informed as to the policies of the organization which 
represents you. We hope that you have followed these 
statements each month and that you are informed as to the 
details of our operations. 

From the standpoint of major questions of policy, we 
have watched with considerable concern the situations exist- 
ing in Japan and Germany. You will recall that in January 
of 1948 at the invitation of Gen. Douglas MacArthur the 
association sent a mission to Tokyo, composed of Dr. Jacobs 
and Donald Comer of Alabama and Fred Symmes of South 
Carolina. recommended to General Mac- 
Arthur and to Congress a positive program which, it was 
felt, would permit the United States Government to fulfill 
its mission in Japan, while at the same time giving out 
own domestic textile industry maximum protection from 
low-wage Japanese competition. Practically all of the sug- 
gested program has now been adopted, and some months 
ago the association recommended that the government try 
to secure the services of Frederick A. Williams. who had 
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pen Width Steamer 
Makes Cotton Finishin 
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By means of this Proctor-Matheison continuous bleach 
system, goods can be handled in the open width, 
eliminating kier and jig scouring from cotton finish- 
ing. Thus, it becomes a completely continuous proc- 
ess, eliminating the time and labor involved in load- 
ing and unloading the kier or jig. Scouring time is 
reduced from several hours to less than one hour. 
Cloth is treated in a manner which eliminates the 
danger of rope marks or other distortions to the 
weave. Fabrics of any width and any weight may be 
handled efficiently and economically. From a cost 
standpoint the evidence indicates considerable 
saving over less recent and less automatic operations. 


The system is made up of two units—one for caustic 
and the other for the peroxide phase of the opera- 
ton. The housings for the two stages are made of 
insulated stainless steel panels. Inside may be one, 


Above: photo shows caustic 
unit of one typical! installation. 


Left: side elevation drawing 
illustrates general arrangement 
of three conveyor steamer. 


two or three stainless steel perforated plate con- 
veyors which carry the goods. Material is padded 
preparatory to feeding into the first unit of the 
steamer. Inside the steamer it is carried over rolls 
where it is subjected to steam sprays which bring the 
temperature of the goods up to 212° F. The material 
is then run in contact with a rotary plaiter so as to 
deposit the goods on the conveyor in the vertical 
plaits of relatively uniform height. Where multiple 
conveyors are used, there is a discharge transfer 
slide so as to guide these plaits from one conveyor 
to another. The material is taken off the last conveyor 
and run into the washer for caustic or peroxide 
removal, as the case may be. 


The system may be designed to meet individual mill 
requirements. When writing for details please supply 
as much information as possible about your process- 
ing to enable us to intelligently answer your questions. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


Proctor & Schwartg, Inc. 619 TABOR ROAD + PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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long been one of the industries’ outstanding merchandising 
men. This suggestion was accepted and Mr. Williams is 
now in Japan directing the textile operations there. 

We have also been keenly aware of the situation in Ger- 
many. Last Summer we held a conference with the Under 
Secretary of the Army and explored this entire picture with 
him. We pointed out that the flooding of the American 
market with goods made in foreign mills, subsidized by 
American tax money, will seriously jeopardize the jobs of 
American textile workers and will threaten the very exist- 
ence of one of the nation’s great defense industries. I rec- 
ommend that we continue to give close attention to these 
questions and that we do everything in our power to pro- 
tect our interests and those of our employees. 

In a somewhat similar connection, I am pleased to re- 
port to you that upon the authority of the executive com- 
mittee of the association we authorized this organization's 
participation in the formation of the Textile Industry Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade which was formed in co-operation 
with the Cotton-Textile Institute, the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, and the Textile Export 
Association of the United States. The Textile Industry 
Committee on Foreign Trade has employed Gordon W. 
Rule, and through his co-operation it is hoped that we may 
maintain a close watch over the foreign situation. 

During the past year, the association has continued to 
do its best to keep you informed with regard to matters 
affecting your mills. To this end, our Charlotte office has 
issued numerous bulletins of an informative nature, and it 
is hoped that these have been of assistance to you in your 
day-by-day activities. 

Again let me thank you for the honor which you con- 
ferred on me last April. I hope that in the months which 
have passed since that time I have lived up to the duties 
and the responsibilities which devolved upon me. I feel 
that our association has gained new ground during the past 
year and that it has worked aggressively and constructively 
for the welfare of the industry. I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to each of you for the very splendid co-operation 
which you have accorded me during the past year, and | 
wish, also, to express my appreciation to the staff of the 
association. 


M. Earl Heard 


i there were ever a need for research in the textile indus- 
try, certainly it is today. Textile executives who think 
that research is a waste of money, time, and labor, are the 
very executives who will find themselves ‘lagging behind” 
in the future. An editorial in the Journal of Commerce, 
dater March 2, 1949, entitled, “Trend in Textiles,”’ answers 
one of the reasons for research in the textile industry, by 
the statement, “In these trying times for the entire textile 
industry there has developed a great emphasis upon 
quality.” Buyers of textiles today are very, very critical, and 
evidently expect standards of quality far higher than they 
have ever required before. Spencer Love may be very close 
to the target when he says, in a recently reported article 
in Business Week, “It is a rough and tumble, competitive 
situation with few holds barred. Business from here on in 
will go to the firms that produce what the public wants and 
at prices the public wants to pay.” 
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The fundamental purpose of any corporate policy is, of 
course, to keep that company adjusted both defensively and 
offensively to changing industrial conditions. There are 
no more powerful or irresistible causes of industrial changes 
than new technological developments coming from research. 
Not only are such developments offering new opportunities 
to additional profits, but also, what is even more important, 
they are increasingly presenting new hazards to existing 
profits. A corporation or publicly-owned stock company is 
the normal and natural means of conducting large scale 
enterprises involving many individuals. If we assume the 
political survival of the corporation, in some form or other, 
we must consider research and its part in the competitive 


and financial survival of the corporation. In any highly 


_ competitive business, research is considered necessary to the 


survival of the corporation. 

Does the textile industry fall into the category of a 
“highly competitive business?” I would hazard a guess that 
it is unique in this respect and it is probably the most, or 
one of the most, highly competitive businesses in existence. 
What happens in an industry that is highly competitive 
when business begins to disappear? Better quality and lower 
prices are demanded. What can research do about it? Re- 
search might be able to do a great many things that would 
help, provided top management has had faith in the scien- 
tific method and has encouraged and nurtured research. 
Quality is always important, but it becomes of tremendous 
importance in a declining market. We feel that research 
can make valuable contributions here, if permitted to do so. 
One of the early functions of research, and probably the 
oldest, was a form of first aid. Some company found itself 
in trouble with products going off quality or the process 
losing its efhciency, and it called upon the engineer or 
chemist for help. 

The second function is much more important today and 
we might call it preventive. A part of the research budget 
of the average company now finances a sort of life-extension 
institute, which is designed to improve the quality, lower 
the cost, and to expand the market of existing products of 
the company. While it has been found that work of this 
type is almost uniformly beneficial, it needs to be extended 
to a third phase. 

An increasing emphasis is being placed on this third 
function of research, which can only be called obstetrical. 
One of the strongest of current technological trends is the 
growing tendency of one manufacturing company after 
another to bring out new products, and to go into new 
markets in which they have not previously competed. It is 
a belated recognition of the fact, not always appreciated in 
the past, that corporate profits can no more be perpetuated 
without new or better products than family names can be 
perpetuated without children. 

It is of interest to me, and I think it will be of interest 
to you, to know that Batelle Memorial Institute at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, expended 5!/, million dollars on research last 
year with a staff of 1,300 people. Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh spent slightly over three millions, with a staff 
of 736. The Midwest Research Institute expended slightly 
over half a million dollars with a staff of 126; and the 
Southern Research Institute in Birmingham spent slightly 
overt 400 thousand dollars with a staff of 92. Any company 
may take a project to the institutions I have mentioned, 
which certainly does not cover the entire list, and the 
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GOSSETT HAS... EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE IN PRECISION 


MANUFACTURING ... SKILLED TECHNICIANS WHO REPAIR 
AND PRECISION-RECONDITION TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS...A MODERN MACHINE FACTORY 


PRECISION-RECONDITIONED SPINDLES 


A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 


BEFORE 


drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle recondi- 
tioned by GOSSETT master technicians. 


. The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle steel 
butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to specified 
size. We also build up the worn top with hard chrome plate and 
grind the top to size specified. After retopping blade, if necessary 
we put on a new whorl (made by GOSSETT). 


. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifications 
called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT technicians con- 
verted at a fraction of the cost of complete spindle replacement. 


. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new GOSSETT 
tape driven whorl. Then we arranged the band driven spindle base 
so that it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes know-how 
and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


BEFORE 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING 


Spinning, Twister, and Spooler Spindles and Bases @ 
@ Picker Feed Rolls @ Card Feed Rolls @ Comber 
Detaching Rolls @ High Production Comber Feed Rolls @ 
Comber Draw Box Rolls @ Drawing Frame Parts 
(Metallic Drawing Frame Rolls, Common Drawing Frame 
Rolls, Calender Rolls, Slide Blocks, Coiler Parts, Clearers, 
Gears, Weights, Weight Lifting Devices, Traverse 


W. GOSSETT, Paesiocat 


Motions, Cast iron or Roller Bearing Shells for top rolls, 


Roller Bearing Shells for top comber draw box rolls) © 
Bottom and Top Rolls for roving or spinning frames @ 
Lifting Rods and Bushings for spinning frames and 
twisters @ Twister Rolls and Stands @ All types of Fluted 
Rolls @ Mote Knives. 


E. C. MASON, Sales won. 


H. A. HAYNES, sowrnean 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, 


GASTONIA, NORTH GAROLINA 
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long been one of the industries’ outstanding merchandising 
men. This suggestion was accepf®@ and Mr. Williams is 
now in Japan directing the textile operations there. 

We have also been keenly aware of the situation in Ger- 
many. Last Summer we held a conference with the Under 
Secretary of the Army and explored this entire picture with 
him. We pointed out that the flooding of the American 
market with goods made in foreign mills, subsidized by 
American tax money, will seriously jeopardize the jobs of 
American textile workers and will threaten the very exist- 
ence of one of the nation’s great defense industries. I rec- 
ommend that we continue to give close attention to these 
questions and that we do everything in our power to pro- 
tect our interests and those of our employees. 

In a somewhat similar connection, I am pleased to re- 
port to you that upon the authority of the executive com- 
mittee of the association we authorized this organization's 
participation in the formation of the Textile Industry Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade which was formed in co-operation 
with the Cotton-Textile Institute, the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, and the Textile Export 
Association of the United States. The Textile Industry 
Committee on Foreign Trade has employed Gordon W. 
Rule, and through his co-operation it is hoped that we may 
maintain a close watch over the foreign situation. 

During the past year, the association has continued to 
do its best to keep you informed with regard to matters 
affecting your mills. To this end, our Charlotte office has 
issued numerous bulletins of an informative nature, and it 
is hoped that these have been of assistance to you in your 
day-by-day activities. 

Again let me thank you for the honor which you con- 
ferred on me last April. I hope that in the months which 
have passed since that time I have lived up to the duties 
and the responsibilities which devolved upon’me. I feel 
that our association has gained new ground during the past 
year and that it has worked aggressively and constructively 
for the welfare of the industry. I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to each of you for the very splendid co-operation 
which you have accorded me during the past year, and | 
wish, also, to express my appreciation to the staff of the 
association. 


M. Earl Heard 


there were ever a need for research in the textile indus- 
try, certainly it is today. Textile executives who think 
that research is a waste of money, time, and labor, are the 
very executives who will find themselves ‘lagging behind’”’ 
in the future. An editorial in the Journal of Commerce, 
dater March 2, 1949, entitled, “Trend in Textiles,” answers 
one of the reasons for research in the textile industry, by 
the statement, “In these trying times for the entire textile 
industry there has developed a great emphasis upon 
quality.”” Buyers of textiles today are very, very critical, and 
evidently expect standards of quality far higher than they 
have ever required before. Spencer Love may be very close 
to the target when he says, in a recently reported article 
in Business Week, “It is a rough and tumble, competitive 
situation with few holds barred. Business from here on in 
will go to the firms that produce what the public wants and 
at prices the public wants to pay.” 
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The fundamental purpose of any corporate policy is, of 
course, to keep that company adjusted both defensively and 
offensively to changing industrial conditions. There are 
no more powerful or irresistible causes of industrial changes 
than new technological developments coming from research. 
Not only are such developments offering new opportunities 
to additional profits, but also, what is even more important, 
they are increasingly presenting new hazards to existing 
profits. A corporation or publicly-owned stock company ts 
the normal and natural means of conducting large scale 
enterprises involving many individuals. If we assume the 
political survival of the corporation, in some form or other, 
we must consider research and its part in the competitive 
and financial survival of the corporation. In any highly 
competitive business, research is considered necessary to the 
survival of the corporation. 

Does the textile industry fall into the category of a 
“highly competitive business?" I would hazard a guess that 
it is unique in this respect and it is probably the most, or 
one of the most, highly competitive businesses in existence. 
What happens in an industry that is highly competitive 
when business begins to disappear? Better quality and lower 
prices are demanded. What can research do about it? Re- 
search might be able to do a great many things that would 
help, provided top management has had faith in the scien- 
tific method and has encouraged and nurtured research. 
Quality is always important, but it becomes of tremendous 
importance in a declining market. We feel that research 
can make valuable contributions here, if permitted to do so. 
One of the early functions of research, and probably the 
oldest, was a form of first aid. Some company found itself 
in trouble with products going off quality or the process 
losing its efficiency, and it called upon the engineer or 
chemist for help. 

The second function is much more important today and 
we might call it preventive. A part of the research budget 
of the average company now finances a sort of life-extension 
institute, which is designed to improve the quality, lower 
the cost, and to expand the market of existing products of 
the company. While it has been found that work of this 
type is almost uniformly beneficial, it needs to be extended 
to a third phase. 

An increasing emphasis is being placed on this third 
function of research, which can only be called obstetrical. 
One of the strongest of current technological trends is the 
growing tendency of one manufacturing company after 
another to bring out new products, and to go into new 
markets in which they have not previously competed. It is 
a belated recognition of the fact, not always appreciated in 
the past, that corporate profits can no more be perpetuated 
without new or better products than family names can be 
perpetuated without children. 

It is of interest to me, and I think it will be of interest 
to you, to know that Batelle Memorial Institute at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, expended 5!/, million dollars on research last 
year with a staff of 1,300 people. Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh spent slightly over three millions, with a staff 
of 736. The Midwest Research Institute expended slightly 
over half a million dollars with a staff of 126; and the 
Southern Research Institute in Birmingham spent slightly 
over 400 thousand dollars with a staff of 92. Any company 
may take a project to the institutions I have mentioned, 
which certainly does not cover the entire list, and the 
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AND PRODUCTION... 


GOSSETT HAS... EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE IN PRECISION 
MANUFACTURING ... SKILLED TECHNICIANS WHO REPAIR 


AND PRECISION-RECONDITION TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS...A MODERN MACHINE FACTORY 


PRECISION-RECONDITIONED SPINDLES 


A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 


BEFORE 


drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle recondi- 
tioned by GOSSETT master technicians. 


B. The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle steel 
butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to specified 
size. We also build up the worn top with hard chrome plate and 
grind the top to size specified. After retopping blade, if necessary 


we put on a new whorl (made by GOSSETT). . 


C. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifications BEFORE 
called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT technicians con- 


verted at a fraction of the cost of complete spindle replacement. 


D. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new GOSSETT 
tape driven whorl. Then we arranged the band driven spindle base 
so that it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes know-how 
and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING 


Spinning, Twister, and Spooler Spindles and Bases @ 
@ Picker Feed Rolls @ Card Feed Rolls @ Comber 
Detaching Rolls @ High Production Comber Feed Rolls @ 
Comber Draw Box Rolls @ Drawing Frame Parts 
‘Metallic Drawing Frame Rolls, Common Drawing Frame 


Motions, Cast iron or Roller Bearing Shells for top rolls, 
Roller Bearing Shells for top comber draw box rolls) @ 
Bottom and Top Rolls for roving or spinning frames @ 
Lifting Rods and Bushings for spinning frames and 


twisters @ Twister Rolls and Stands @ All types of Fluted 
Rolls @ Mote Knives. 


Roljs-Cal@ader Rolls, Slide Blocks, Coiler Parts, Clearers, 
wears, Weights, Weight Lifting Devices, Traverse 


8. W. GOSSEITT, 


MACHINE WORKS, 
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quoted figures of expenditures are adequate proof of what 
many people are doing about taking projects to them. 


In the textile industry we have two co-operative ventures, 
the Institute of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, Va., 
that 


are concentrating solely on textile problems. The Federal 


and the Textile Research Institute at Princeton, N. 


Government is spending millions of dollars in research on 
textile fibers, textile processes, and. textile products. Also 
many private companies have definitely committed them- 
selves to research programs. From the above, you will see 
that it ts possible to do research yourself, farm it out io 
institutions, Or to join in a co-operative venture with other 
people or other members of your industry. 

We cannot emphasize the fact too strongly that research 
should and must be done, no matter where it is done. Just 
as we cannot continue to draw upon our savings account 
We 


draw on our store of fundamental knowledge without re- 


without replenishing the fund. cannot continue to 
plenishing that store. The Institute of Textile Technology 
and the Textile Research Institute are excellent places to 
carry on the major portion of our fundamental study, while 
research groups and private companies can translate and 
tackle the more immediate problems. 

Scientific research, applied research and invention, work- 
ing together, produce our technical progress. Good research 
management tries to keep these three parts of industrial 
research balanced and aimed in the direction of the indus- 
trial companies’ objectives. Research is a long-range opera- 
tion which requires firm adherence to the methods of 
science and the tools of scientific study. It is not a bug- 
hunting expedition, and should not be subservient to antici- 
pate the incessant growth of the company and to aid that 
growth into permanent and profitable activities. 

Research results, therefore, cannot be obtained by the 
mere hiring of researchers or the building of a laboratory. 
Results come from a state of mind on the part of manage- 
ment evidenced by (1) faith in the scientific method, (2) 
participation with a research staff and its program, (3) the 
statement of clear policies, and (4) the statement of the 
corporate objectives 


Industrial research accomplishes its results by keeping its 
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eye everlastingly on the target and if the target, in the form 
of clear-cut objectives, is not exposed by management, re- 
search has nothing definite to shoot at. In other words, 
management must help research by telling it not only in 
what direction it is going but also how far to go and in 
how much time. 

When management has a well established, well organized 
research division, it has at its command a tool the power 
of which is only commencing to be realized. In order to 
understand and make full use of industrial research and 
development as a tool, management should look upon it 
from the following four angles: (1) why have it; (2) how 
to get it; (3) how to control it; and (4) how to apply it. 

In connection with the first question (why have re- 
search ?), research and development would not be necessary 
if (a) human wants and needs did not change; (b) if we 
had no competition; and (c) if we were doing all the busi- 
ness we wanted to do and never needed or wanted to ex- 
pand. The second factor (how to get it) depends upon 
whether you want to do research yourself, farm it out to 
some private organization, or join a co-operative venture 
with other companies in the same business. How to organ- 
ize and control it will also depend largely upon the type 
of research you elect to do, and applying it will depend 
upon understanding, co-operation, and confidence. What 
we are looking for is a better realization that technical 
work, including research and engineering, manufacturing, 
and sales, are three legs supporting a whole organization. 
Since none can operate successfully as separate entities of 
the same unit, the only other possible way towards doing 
it better is a complete understanding and appreciat‘on of 
the what end why of the other fellow’s job. 

The fact that my assigned subject for this address 1s, 
“The Need for Research in the Textile Industry,”” is sufh- 
cient evidence as to the slowness with which our industry 
This ts not 
realize that our industry is one of the oldest in existence 


has undertaken research. unusual when we 
and, due to its age, has been largely an art and craft indus- 
try. Further, the textile industry has done an amazing job. 
As we look at the fabrics you are wearing here today, we 


realize that most of the information and processes of manu- 
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Winget Hall 
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TUFFER Men Give 
You Practical Help 


e Practical help by TUFFER men has long 
ef been a policy of Howard Bros. Constantly 
we receive letters from customers expressing 
appreciation of the “over and above’ service 
: given by TUFFER men. They are qualified 
by specialized training and experience to 
give workable suggestions and recommen- 
dations. 


FROM RECENT LETTERS: — 


Talk over your carding problems with a 
Howard Bros. representative. Write to- 
day to our nearest plant or office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlante, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C, Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada A-3 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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facture were acquired the hard way. The men who have 
directed the affairs of this great industry down through the 
years deserve a tremendous amount of credit for the job 
they have done. 


The question now before the house is, can we continue 
to develop and project our industry as has been done in the 
past with a practical viewpoint? Or do we feel that we 
must do the job in less time and with surer results by 
utilizing the methods and tools of science available today 
along with an equal measure of practical experience? The 
very word “research” has a magic quality that calls to your 
mind some of the brilliant results obtained during recent 
years. The new drugs that are such a blessing to humanity 
are an outstanding example. The press only reports success- 
ful research work. What the word “research” does not 
mean to the layman is the slow, tedious, painstaking search 
and re-search for the truth. the many, many failures experi- 
enced along the way; the faith and the courage to carry on 
a project for weeks, months, and sometimes years with little 
signs of achievement other than the fact that you are slow- 
ly advancing the frontier of human knowledge. 


Researchers learn to think positively. They learn to use 
both synthetic thoughts thoughts of others, and creative 
thoughts, thoughts that are original, realizing that every 
failure brings with it the equivalent of its success. The 
idea that there is a finality, a routine cut-and-dried same- 
ness to the making of a yard or a piece of cloth is not true. 
The “final” is forever beyond our reach. We are forever 
incomplete, and it is because we sense so keenly this fasci- 
nating challenge that we more than welcome the counsel 
and criticism which customers often pass on to us volun- 
tarily. What most people fail to realize is that negative re- 
sults in research sometimes can be extremely valuable be- 
cause when these thoughts are directed to a definite end 
they become power. Therefore, there is a need for constant 
scientific and economic evaluation at all stages of the pro 
ject, impartially weighing all evidence in favor of con- 
tinuing the work, as well as stopping further work in that 
field. 

A research worker must not let his preconceived ideas, 
uttered or unexpressed, interfere with the accuracy or the 
thoroughness of his work. Neither must he be afraid to 
face the facts even when they are disconcerting. No matter 
what path one might undertake today, the need for a proc- 
ess of education to both parties concerned will become 
quickly apparent. All too often science is pictured as an 
ivory-tower affair. Probably one of the reasons is that it is 
sometimes difficult to explain exactly what the project will 
accomplish, to the same degree of precision that is de- 
manded in manufacturing and in sales. The promises of 
science are boundless but, unlike the promise of the mer- 
chant, scientific promises are not payable at a given place 
or On a stated date, and certainly the promises of science are 
not payable on demand. The idea that a textile manufac- 
turer has learned all there is to know about textile manu 
facturing is fiction of purest ray serene. Why? Because 
everything connected with people or with places must obey 
a tyranny as old as gravity itself, the tyranny of change. Try 
to think of something that does not change and you will 
find only one perfect example to end your search: change. 


Research, however. must make every effort to outline the 
target and the expected results as accurately as possible. 


Both scientists and management may have been at fault in 
not harmoniously educating each other with respect to their 
viewpoints and their way of life. The manufacturer has to 
produce and he is vitally concerned with time, tonnage, and 
cost. The law of av erages 1s his guide and salvation. He 
cannot be too concerned with exactness in most instances, 
for this factor affects his volume and cost too heavily. He 
must make a profit or the business cannot long exist and 
there would be no funds to pay for research or anything 
else. 

We should not be surprised, then, at the average manu- 
facturer’s attitude towards research because his training and 
the demands of his job naturally influenced the develop- 
ing of his state of mind. Research generally means change 
and the normal human being is most reluctant and resistant 
to change. 

The scientist, on the other hand, has to be concerned 
with exactness, with careful measurements. Often he has to 
develop the tools with which to make measurements after 
he has first decided what he wants to measure. He is con- 
cerned with true facts and every effort must be made to 
obtain them. However, the scientist has to develop an 
appreciation and an understanding of the problems and 
thinking of production and recognize that somewhere along 
the line the project is good enough for manufacturing and 
should be turned over to them. 

All too frequently there is a strong tendency to think of 
gearing research to production, while it is equally impor- 
tant to learn to gear production to research. The extent to 
which this is done will measure to a large degree the suc- 
cess of research in industry and will confirm the fact that 
both parties realize that this is a two-way Street. 

H. W. Fischer of Standard Oil Co. recently addressed 
the Industrial Research Institute at Rye, N. Y. He stated 
that, “Manufacturing expects no moré of research than it 
does of any other unit of an Organization and it should 
expect no more than it is willing to give in loyalty, cO-Op- 
eration and appreciation of the over-all task at hand.” 
As each member of these respective teams recognizes that 
the other has ability and experience, a mutual feeling of 
confidence and respect comes into existence, and then we 
begin to sink some long putts. By teamwork we mean not 
only teamwork in the research group itself, but also team- 
work with management, teamwork with sales. and team- 
work with manufacturing for maximum effectiveness. 


Claudius T. Murchison 


W*° no longer live unto ourselves. We have learned. 
during the past few years, that the textile industry 
is very much affected by its offshore business. In 1947. the 
year of our greatest prospe rity, we exported 1, 500,000,000 
yards of fabric, and that is exclusive of yarns, exclusive of 
many other items such as table cloths. sheets. bedspreads 
and items of that sort that go over in finished form. giving 
those a separate category. 

In the importation of those fabrics was represented the 
difference between an extraordinarily high degree of pros- 
perity for the industry and a possible year of recession, For 
the farmer, it meant the equivalent of a million and a 
quarter bales of cotton, so that when we look with some 
discouragement at the actual number of bales of raw cotton 
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exported, let us all comfort ourselves a little by saying, 
“How many additional bales went across in the manufac- 
tured state?"’ A million and a quarter of such bales went 
across in the manufactured state in 1947. 

In 1948 those exports began to decline, and although we 
were able to retain about a billion yards of export business, 
the loss of that half billion yards meant a: tremendous 
difference both to the manufacturer and to the farmer. 
However, even at that, three quarters of a million bales of 
cotton went across in 1948 in manufactured form, and it ts 
my judgment—and I believe it is the concensus of all the 
exporters—that the cotton textile industry of the United 
States really needs that billion yards of cloth for its con- 
tinued prosperity in the years to come. And, when I say a 
billion, I am talking in terms of a minimum requirement. 

Even though this year’s foreign business is being well 
maintained (the January figure being 102 million yards, 
which is the best January export business we have ever had 
in our entire history) we have got to struggle hard during 
the months to come to keep that business. If we do not 
have it, the pressures which are now so heavy upon us will 
become that much heavier, that much more effective. 

Our textile trade is extremely important to us, but if we 
are going to take a proper constructive attitude toward the 
foreign trade business of the American textile industry, we 
have got to place it against the background of our total 
world trade situation. At the present time that constitutes 
one of the most intriguing economic problems of the world. 

We have an export trade—and I am now speaking of 
the totality of our commodity exports—which ranges in the 
neighborhood of from 12 to 13 billion dollars a year. We 
have an import trade that is about five billion dollars under 
that, and how is it going to be possible to maintain the huge 
export trade and finance it when the imports have a tendency 
to run so much lower? 

Now, there we have a paradoxical situation. In this 
industry we do not want additional imports, and there are a 
number of other industries that do not want additional 
imports, because we are supplying in full measure the needs 
of the American people. Yet we know that in some way 
imports or their equivalent must be expanded if we are to 
maintain the huge export business which has become inte- 
grated to such an extent with our economic life that without 
it we might face national diaster. What is maintaining this 
huge export trade at the present time? It comes right back 
to the E. C. A. and the other financial aids being supplied 
by the United States Government either in the form of 


grants or loans amounting to about five billion dollars a 
year, 

Can we possibly continue to make such huge payments ? 
Yet, how dare we stop them? How can we maintain the 
huge volume of exports of cotton and grain and meatstuffs, 
not to mention the huge volume of manufactured goods, 
when those exports have got to be financed by dollars which 
can be created only through the importation of goods or 
through the extension of loans and grants or—and this 
sounds like, getting down to peanuts, but it may constitute 
a pretty big peanut one of these days 
tourist traffic. 

I believe that in thinking over this problem there are 
very few people who take the trouble to look at it as strictly 
a business proposition. Exery exporter from the United 
States must, of course, have dollars. Wherever he ships to in 


the building up of 


the world, he is selling for dollars. He may be shipping to 
a man in France or in India or in England or in South 
America—every one of those countries having a different 
currency—but irrespective of that the exporter has got to 
have dollars. Where do those dollars come from ? 

First, by imports. Second, by tourist travel. That busi- 
ness was a pretty big volume in the the past year, about a 
billion dollars, and we may be able to double it. If we can, 
it will be a terrific thing for the maintenance of the Ameti- 
can export trade. Third, by making foreign investments. 
Fourth, by the extension of loans. Those are the only ways 
in which it can be done. 

The export-import paradox for the United States 1s that 
we have such a gigantic production power, such a tremend- 
ous urge to sell, we are putting every possible pressure 
behind these exports all the time and we are looking with a 
dim and sinister eye upon the return flow of imports- and 
that is truly a paradoxical situation for us. If we shift our 
view to the British, we will see that they are in exactly the 
opposite situation. With them the problem is to be able to 
export enough to pay for their import requirements. Their 
needs for raw materials and foodstuffs is so great that never 
for a moment are they worried about the volume of imports. 
They are praying and struggling that their imports may 
become bigger, and the great export drive in England is to 
get those exports up, get them as big as possible so that 
they can finance their imports. 

With us, it is a problem of getting our imports as big as 
possible so that we can finance our exports; precisely the 
reverse situation. That is an important element in this 
world trade picture, because, under the pressure of having 
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at all costs to meet the needs of a tremendous import 
requirement, Great Britain has to maintain her currency 
controls, her exchange controls, over the entire world. | 
know you hear every day that England is probably tottering 
on her last legs. We hear about the British having to suffer 
the most rigid rationing. A man is allowed to have a pair 
of pants maybe once a year; maybe a shirt a year; an over 
coat every five years; an ounce of bacon a week; and so on 
and so on. We think that surely England is on her last 
legs; but no, that is a procedure which is necessary for her 
rebuilding, to regain her strength. It is my opinion right 
now that the power of the British Empire in the world of 
trade and finance is as great, if not greater, than it has ever 
been in the entire history of the British Empire. 

Let us take a little look at the implications of-that. The 
American dollars which are available in the world as a 
result of our purchases of goods, as a result of our tourists 
going abroad, are, in almost complete degree, coralled 
within the control mechanisms of the sterling area. Their 
administration is under the eye of the British Treasury; 
under the eye of the Bank of England; and then under the 
local controls of all colonies, all the local areas within the 
empire system. Within those markets which constitute the 
greater part of the world trade markets, which constitute 
the areas into which the bulk of the American exports are 
going, whenever they wish to buy American goods, it means 
an allocation of dollars through this system of empire con- 
trol. 

Wherever the importer is—is he in England, in Singa- 
pore, in New Zealand, in Australia, in Karachi—he goes 
to his local authorities and says, ‘I want to buy some Amer- 
ican goods. I would like the dollar exchange.” If the 
exchange is available, he has got to get an import permit. 
The two things go hand in hand, Beyond that is the decision 
of the bigger government. How many dollars should be 
allocated to that area? Behind that is the philosophy of a 
central system in London. How many dollars for that area ? 
And behind all that is the total number of dollars being 
created by the importation of goods into the United States. 
See how it works ? | 

The movement of practically every shipment of goods 
from the shores of the United States is a movement which 
is determined by individual decision, which is totally apart 
from the activity of the buyers and the sellers, somebody 
determining whether the dollars will be available for that 
purchase, determining whether this item should be bought 
or that, and how much, and when. So, world trade is no 
longer a question of the individual exporter going out, 
finding the business, selling ‘to the limit of his resources 
and with the counteracting situation abroad in terms of 
usual competition, There isn’t that any more. 


World trade is under a system of administrative controls 
and it becomes the function of the United States Govern- 
ment to intervene in this system of world controls to the 
interest of the American exporters and to the interest of the 
import requirements of the United States. 

I have been talking with representatives of the National 
Cotton Council about this problem. Mr. Wingate told you 
that the time had come to move in positive ways, in con- 
structive ways. After his speech I was listening to a man 
out in the corridor who had one of the wisest heads of any 
man in the industry and he said, “You know, after hearing 
Wingate, I have been thinking. It seems to me that the 
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farmers are taking the positive, the constructive view and 
our industry has always been taking a negative view. We 
are geared up to defend on the immediate front against the 
immediate problems.” 

In this world trade situation, we cannot do that any 
longer. The foreign exchange situation has become so 
intense and so powerful a reality tn this situation that the 
foreign exchange mechanisms and controls are determining 
the character and the direction and the distribution of world 
trade, which is just the reverse of what it used to be. There 
was a time when each country developed its trade in terms 
of its own resources, in terms of its own selling power. 
Today a country determines its share of the world trade in 
terms of its relationship to the foreign exchange of the 
world. 

How puny, then, it all seems, for our government to be 
thinking in terms of this little reciprocal trade agreement. 
How puny it is. How utterly ineffectual it is in meeting a 
problem such as this, because all that it conceives of, all 
that it contemplates, all that it thinks about is, “We can take 
the State Department of the United States and try to contro! 
the world trade situation by lowering American tariff rates.” 

Even without the necessary economic studies to determine 
where the points of protection should be and to ascertain 
what goods should come in and how many; but striking 
everything alike, striking our own industry, whose powe! 
to supply the American people is anywhere from 20 to 30 
per cent greater than the quantity the American people 
themselves can themselves possibly consume—how puny to 
talk about the I. T. O., of which you have heard so much, 
setting up an international agency which has the power to 
determine what the trade policies of the different countries 
should be collectively; taking away from the United States 
its independent sovereignty and determining its policy. 

Of course, I will admit this: that our policy, as we have 
had it, has not been something to be terribly proud of, but 
then, perhaps, we can make it something eventually of 
which we can be proud. We want to work it out ourselves 
and not leave the destinies of this country in the hands of 
an International Trade Office and so have our business de- 
termined by the votes of the delegates, we will say, from 
South America and Africa and Europe. 

What, then, should our objectives be? To make as many 
dollars available throughout the world as possible? Yes, 
and that means the setting up of a system of protection 
which will protect American industry against foreign im- 
ports where such protection is needed, and that need can 
be ascertained. Already 58 per cent of our imports are on 
the free list. Let the goods of the world come in. Yes; we 
need them in huge quantities, but let them come in with due 
respect for the industries which we have developed, which 
are necessary to our economic system and which we are 
going to maintain. Develop American travel to the greatest 
limit possible by ship and airplane in all quarters of the 
globe. Our experience of the past indicates that that can, 
within the foreseeable future, amount to a tremendous per- 
centage of the deficit which we now have between our ex- 
ports and our imports. Every person who goes abroad, every 
person who spends a dollar in a foreign country, is making 
the world trade problem that much simpler, assuming, of 
course, that he is not exceeding his own personal trade 
situation. 

And then, finally, we should have a wise policy with 
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respect to foreign investments. That involves not only the 
quantity of foreign investments and the location, but the 
character. We certainly do not want to spend 250 to 300 
million dollars of American money to finance cotton mill 
competition in foreign countries. If foreign countries can 
develop their own industries from their own resources, ver) 
However, let's not take th« 
funds of the American taxpayer to accomplish that. Let us 


well. It is their own business. 
think of foreign investment in terms of public works, to 
build up the resources of foreign nations; and as that 1 
carried on that, in itself, will keep continually pushing back 
the pressure to bring in imports; 1 will make the situation 
easier. 

So I, speaking for the manufacturers Mr. Wingate 


speaking for the farmers—both say, let's join forces and 
meet this world trade situation which I have tried to outlin: 
to you. Meet it constructively; meet it intelligently; meet 1 
to the end that the prosperity of the United States can b: 


maintained and expanded in the years to come. 


G. Ellsworth Huggins 


UR country and our world is in a most critical struggle 
and your industry, which three years ago few of us 
realized could claim to be the second largest industry in our 
country, can and should make a corresponding contribution 
to the intellectual awareness of our danger and take a cor 
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responding part in the preservation of our freedoms. Ours 
is an industry in which the individual freedom of manage- 
ment has been maintained in hundreds of separate inde- 
pendent and individual units. 

For generations businessmen gave their every energy to 
the cevelopment of our industrial mechanism and know- 
how. The ability and skills developed were demonstrated 
when in two world wars we were able almost overnight to 
bring to bear our entire national resources in the protection 
and preservation of our country and its liberties. 


The surplus earnings of the leaders in industry through 
the years have been to a large extent devoted to education 
and to religious, charitable and philanthropic enterprises. 
The businessman for 5O years and more did not follow 
through or concern himself with what was being taught or 
developed in the institutions of learning to which his sur- 
plus earnings had meant so much. In fact, he closed hits 
doors and turned his back on the professor who sought to 
understand industry and business and who was left. thereby, 
to formulate his opinion about industry as best he might, 
an opinion to be passed along to the youth newly arriving 
every year in his lecture halls and classrooms. 


Because business generally, and the textile manufacturer 
in particular, has been unwilling to share factual informa- 
tion about his activities with the public or the professor, the 
public has acquired through the years impressions and esti- 
mates of us that are false; impressions that, in the present, 
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when government so largely manages and directs business, 
have been very costly to us and very harmful. 

I cannot review all of the activities of your committee on 
public relations. I pray that you read our quarterly reports 
for a comprehensive view of what we are doing. As I have 
said to some of you before, information about our industry 
by the Textile Information Service is now flowing to mil- 
lions of people through newspaper and magazine articles 
and through photographs, booklets, public speeches and 
college lectures, personal interviews with influential persons, 
pictorial exhibits and through still other means which, 
thought indirect, have also been generated by this program. 


All of this has been news material and none of it paid 
advertising. All has been designed to register with the 
public the economic importance of this industry to the 
nation as a major industry contributing enormously to the 
well-being of our America, to demonstrate the high caliber 
of the people who work in the cotton and rayon mills of 
America and the high level of community and social life 
enjoyed by the textile mill worker through health services 
and cultural, educational and recreational programs main- 
tained in the mill communities. 

And, to the man here who is thinking he may drop out 
of this program, I submit that our story must be told over 
and over. For several years we have been adding 200,000 
souls per month to our population, We now have a Bureau 
of Census estimate of 148,000,000 people in the United 
States. Public opinion will never be static. It is highly fluid 
and subject to change and there are adverse winds blowing 
constantly to mislead and undermine favorable opinion of 
our industry and in fact adverse to all American industry, 
fanned by fanatic crusading elements some of whom at 
least, I believe, are crusading in all sincerity by reason of 
opinions and convictions based on alleged facts that are 
untrue. Industry must have the truth known. It is your 
privilege and your duty to make the truth about our indus- 
try, its people and its ideals known. It is an important part 
of remaining in business. Only truth can face down false- 
hood. Truth and truth only can keep you free. 


I invite your attention to two developments in the influ- 
ential realm of education, one at the college and the other 
at the high school level. I told you a year ago that we had 
introduced our story in the summer school at the University 
of Idaho by a course of instructions and a series of lectures 
given by Dean Williams of Lowell Textile Institute. He 


was invited to return and, in fact, the University of Idaho 
sent one of its deans to New York to see if our committee 
could finance a course of instruction for the full college 
year. Dean Williams will return this year to the University 
of Idaho, but for only one week; so that, in addition, he 
may spend a week at the University of Illinois at Urbana 
and a week at the University of Denver. Negotiations are 
pending for a week at the University of Missouri and a 
week at the University of Washington. 

We also have carried our story. to other educational in- 
stitutions by another method. Our photographic exhibit, 
which you have seen and which is reproduced in our photo- 
graphic booklet, has been exhibited in the past year for two 
weeks at each of the following colleges: University of New 
Hampshire, Colby College, Bowdoin College, Boston Uni- 
versity, New Hampshire State Teachers College, Lowell 
Textile Institute, Bates College and New Bedford School 
of Textiles. We know from comments received that the 
exhibit was examined with real interest by the college com- 
munities. It is now starting on a tour of educational insti- 
tutions in the South, and just recently was at the University 
of South Carolina at Columbia. 


Let us turn now to the high school, where there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of youth today who will be in the voting 
booths tomorrow. There has been developed a new and 
most important contact with secondary school teachers. In 
Massachusetts there is a New England School Science Coun- 
cil, which consists of and represents the teachers of science 
in high schools, and which is co-operating with us on this 
important new undertaking. At our invitation they sent a 
committee to an outstanding mill to look for means and 
methods of demonstrating practical examples of simple, 
basic scientific theories which teachers are obliged to handle 
in the abstract in their classrooms. Following this survey, 
the committee prepared a syllabus to be used in a visit to 
the mill by groups of 40 to 50 teachers from surrounding 
towns. The first of these visits was scheduled to occur 
April 6 when the teachers were to visit the Crown Mfg. Co. 
at Pawtucket, using the syllabus as a guide. Of course, they 
are studying specific scientific demonstrations of ‘principles 
to be used later in the classroom, but this affords us the 
opportunity to give them a complete picture of a modern 
textile plant; its people, its methods, its environment. It 
brings the teachers into the mill, not on a propaganda level, 
but in a true scientific, co-operative effort between industry 
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and education which, in our opinion, will generate the best 


kind of prestige and informative publicity for the industry. 
This plan will be repeated in other strategic points through 
New England. 

The plan had hardly been formulated when it was sub- 
mitted in North Carolina to the state educational authorities, 
with the result that the same program and technique will 
be instituted there and I hope in other states. The first 
operation in North Carolina is scheduled for May 9 at Can- 
non Mills in Kannapolis. 

Who is there can calculate what the value and the impact 


of such a relationship would have been if it had been cur- 
rently in operation for 15 years prior to Mr. Wallace's 
induction as Secretary of Agriculture and his inauguration 
of the processing tax. I submit to you that this matter of 
public relations for our industry is neither a frill nor a 
luxury and it is a matter of particular importance in these 
times. Please do not confuse public relations with advertis- 
ing to sell a product nor mere publicity to promote indi- 
vidual or corporate prestige. Public relations—local, state 
and national—are elusive and nebulous but as vital as the 
oxygen in the air you breathe. 


VICARA—A New Fiber 


By GRACE R. WILDERMUTH, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 


ICARA is a new textile fiber which has grown from 
years of research by Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
V-C’s products have been serving industrial and agricultural 
interests for considerably more than half a century. Now, 
in addition to textile chemicals, a textile fiber is offered to 
the industry. 


History of Protein Fibers 


As early as 1894, reference was made to the gelatine-base 
fiber. Casein fibers were produced in 1905. Practical studies 
of casein fibers were begun in Italy in 1924 by A. Ferrettt. 
In this country, National Dairy Products Corp. began pro. 
duction of a casein fiber in 1940, and lately abandoned it. 
There are several protein fiber plants and pilot plants in the 
world at present, in Italy, Holland, Germany and England. 
In the United States, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 1s 
the only commercial producer of a protein fiber. 

Textile fibers have been made experimentally from many 
protein sources and several government laboratories have 
devoted time to this research. These proteins, though chem- 
ically similar, give fibers with different physical properties. 
Low tensile strengths in some are compensated for by un 
usual resilience; or high elongation is offset by good mois- 
ture absorbency. To choose the best all-round fiber is no! 
difficult; to manufacture in commercial quantities is anothe: 
story. 

In producing such a textile fiber, several points must be 
considered; the most important being the chemical and 
physical properties of the fiber, cost of manufacture, and 
availability of a uniform material. It is this availability of 
the base protein that eliminates many of these materials as 
possible fiber bases. 

Zein fibers were first produced in 1935 by Corn Products 
Refining Co. Most of the scientific contributions were made 
by Croston, Evans, and Smith at the Northern Regional 
Laboratory of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
first publication, “Zein Fibers Preparation by Wet Spin- 
ning,’ appeared in December, 1945. 

In 1939 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. began investi- 
gating high polymers from protein bases. Many proteins 
were experimented with—peanut, casein, soybean, cotton- 
seed, zein—and zein was recognized as the most adaptable 
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in fiber making. Development of the product has gone 
from the laboratory stage to a small pilot plant scale, to a 
large pilot plant, and finally to the ultimate goal of a pro- 
duction plant in Taftville, Conn. Zein is one of the pro- 
teins of corn. The production of zein in the United States 
is potentially unlimited in quantity. 


Vicara Manufacturing Process 


In the manufacturing process, the protein is first dissolved 
in an alkaline solution. This spin solution’ is extruded 
through spinnerettes into an acid-precipitating bath for 
coagulation, stretched, and cured in a series of hardening 
baths and treatments. The resulting tow contains 270,000 
filaments. This is a brief description of the complicated 
process of manufacturing Vicara, but from the initial pro. 
tein to the finished fiber many miles are traveled and many 
hours consumed. Throughout the entire operation, thorough 
and rigid controls are maintained to insure complete uni- 
formity of the fiber. 

Vicara is not offered as a substitute for any of the fibers 
now in commercial use, either natural or man-made. Be- 
cause of its protein base, it is more like wool than any of 
the other fibers; however, it is not a synthetic wool. It is 
an individual fiber with distinctive properties. It can be 
made as 100 per cent yarn and fabric but best results have 
been obtained in blends; hence, “the fiber that improves the 
blend.’’ It is our opinion that Vicara adds suppleness to 
rayon, a down-like texture to wool, and absorptiveness and 
warmth to nylon. 


Physical Properties 


Vicara has a soft, resilient hand and in its natural state, 
is light golden in color. The tensile strength is adequate for 
all textile operations (one gram per denier dry and 0.5 
gram per denier wet). The elongation is about 42 per cent 
dry and 50 per cent wet; the ratio of knot and loop strength 
to straight strength is good. The elastic recovery is 100 
per cent at a two per cent elongation and 98 per cent at a 
five per cent elongation. The specific gravity is 1.25. The 
commercial moisture regain is 13 per cent at standard con- 
ditions, the moisture absorption is 18 per cent, and the mois- 
ture retention is 38 per cent. The burning rate of Vicara is 
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slow, slightly faster than wool. Vicara is not thermoplastic; 
it has excellent heat resistance up to 302 F. 
riods: it melts at 525° F. 


for long pe 
The warmth properties are very 
good; in comparable Vicara and wool samples, Vicara was 
shown to be as warm as wool. The fiber is inherently moth 
resistant. It is highly mildew resistant; a Vicara fabric 
which was subjected seven days to soil burial test lost ten 
per cent in strength, whereas a similar cotton fabric com- 
pletely deteriorated in the same time; after seven additional 
days of soil burial, Vicara showed only little additional loss 
in strength and no mildew growth could be detected. Micro- 
scopically, the fiber appears as a cylindrical, translucent rod 
with a circular cross-section. The properties of Vicara are 
not affected by age; there is no deterioration from weather 
exposure. No offensive odor is present in the finished fabric 
in either the dry or wet state. The fiber is non-itching and 
has never been known to cause an allergy. 


Chemical Properties 


The acid resistance is very good. Weak mediums have 
very little effect. Strong and concentrated: solutions will 
only weaken the fiber. Vicara has an amazing resistance to 
alkalies and is, to our knowledge, the only protein fiber that 
behaves in this manner. In blends with cotton, Vicara can 
be mercerized. Qualitative analyses of Vicara-wool blends 
can be carried out by dissolving the wool in an alkaline 
solution. The alkali resistance is shown here. 


ALKALI RESISTANCE 


Sodium Solubility 
Hydroxide Temperature Time of Vicara 
(Per Cent) (°C.) (Hours) (Per Cent) 

23 17 0.00 
LO 23 17 1.70 
25 23 17 2.20 

5 50 l/, 0.94 
LO 50 I ? 0.94 
25 50 14 1.65 


Organic solvents, many of which have been tried, do not 
dissolve the fiber. To the present time, no solvent has been 
found that will dissolve Vicara. Vicara will not withstand 
kier boiling. 

Vicara is quite water repellent. This property has been 
chemically built into the fiber and is resistant to dry clean- 
ing, laundering and dyeing. This water repellency does not 
interfere with dyeing or other wet finishing operations be- 
cause its effect is lost at elevated temperatures and 1s appar- 
ent again upon drying. 


Bleaching 


Vicara must be bleached in cases where whites and certain 
pastel shades are desired. Several methods of bleaching 
have been developed; the hydrogen peroxide method, the 
peracetic acid method, and a two-bath process comprised of 
sodium chlorite and sodium bisulphite, the method of 
bleaching being dependent on the blend. 

The peroxide bath consists of two per cent hydrogen 
peroxide, 1.5 per cent disodium phosphate, and 0.25 per 
cent of a wetting agent. The material is treated at 170 
180° F. for two to three hours. The pH 1s 8.6 at the start, 
and 7.3 at the finish of the bleaching. The ratio of liquor 
to material is 30:1. The peracetic acid bath is comprised of 
two per cent peracetic acid and 0.12 per cent tetra-sodium 
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pyrophosphate. The material is treated at 110° F. for one- 
half to one hour at a pH of 7.0-5.0. The ratio of liquor to 
material is 20:1. 

The two-bath method is as follows: 0.5 to 1.5 per cent 
sodium chlorite, 0.25 per cent of a wetting agent, and 
enough acid, either acetic or sulfuric, to maintain a pH of 
4.0. The material is treated at 140°-175° F. 
three hours, washed and nipped several times and then 


for two to 


treated with 0.5 per cent sodium bisulfite solution contain- 
ing 0.25 per cent sulfuric acid at 90°-100° F. for one-half 
hour. The material is again washed. The ratio of liquor to 
material is 30:1. Tints are available which can be removed 


by conventional scouring methods. 


Dyeing 


In view of the affinity of Vicara for most types of dyes 
acid, chrome, direct, basic, vat, developed, napthol and 
acetate—it must be understood that complete information 
on the characteristics of each dye is not yet available, and 
selective dyes must be used just as they must be selected for 
any other fiber being processed for a definite purpose. Since 
Vicara is resistant to strong acids and alkalies, applications 
of acid dyes at the boil or vat dyes at high pH are possible. 
Dyeing can be carried out in staple form, top, yarn, or 
fabric. 

Acid Colors- 
wool but this is not a rule. Certain atid colors dye wool 
The 
rate of dyeing can be retarded by pretreatment with tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate or disodium phosphate. 

Chrome Colors—In general, the same can be said for the 
chrome colors as was said for the acid. 

Direct Colors—Most of the direct colors dye Vicara 
slightly heavier than cotton, but here again this is not a rule 
since some directs have less affinity for Vicara. 

V at Colors—The stability of Vicara to vat colors is good, 
even up to ten per cent caustic soda on the weight of the 
fiber. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the smaller the 
vat particle size, the better color penetration. Here again 
the shade on Vicara compared with that on other fibers is a 
matter of selectivity. 

Acetate Colors—Afhnity for acetate colors is good but 
preliminary reports indicate resistance to washing, perspira- 
tion, and light are slightly lower than when applied to 
acetate. 


In some cases, Vicara dyes heavier than 


heavier and in some instances the shades are similar. 


Even though it was stated that Vicara, in some cases, takes 
certain dyes heavier than other fibers, in blends with these 
fibers and with conventional dyeing methods, level shades 
can be obtained. Several of the dyestuff concerns have tested 
and are testing Vicara; no generalizations can be made, each 
dyestuff must be tested. The dyeing characteristics of Vicara 
are apparently good and Vicara can be dyed without sub- 
stantial changes in the procedure. recommended for each 
dye. Extensive tests are in progress, not only with fiber and 
yarn but with 100 per cent Vicara fabrics, and fabrics 
blended with nylon, rayon, cotton and wool. 


Textile Processing 


Since Vicara is manufactured in tow form. various staple 
lengths from one-half-inch to six inches can be supplied. It 
has been produced in deniers ranging from 1.5 to ten but 
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at the present time is being supplied in deniers of two, three 
and four. These compare to wool grades of 62s to finer 
than 80s. A crimp has been imparted to the fiber to facili- 
tate processing. Vicara has been processed on the cotton 
and woolen systems and on the tow-to-top machines. 

When proc essed on cotton machinery, both the conven- 
tional and long-draft systems have been used. Better yarns 
have been obtained on long-draft machinery than on con- 
ventional machinery due to a more workable staple length 
of two to 21/, inches as compared with one to 11 inches. 
However, satisfactory spinning reports have been obtained 
in both instances. 

Vicara is fed into the picker and delivered in the form 
of a lap roll. Here, because the fiber is handled alone, some 
static may be encountered. A small percentage of an anti 
static preparation when applied in the feeder will reduce 
this problem. After the lap has been blended with other 
fibers in carding, static is not noticed. Following carding, 
the sliver is drafted into roving, and spun. Blends have 
been made with cotton, viscose, acetate and nylon in both 
weaving and knitting yarns. Yarns as fine as 50s have been 
spun but a decrease in spinning efficiency has been noticed 
when the yarn count is finer than 36s. 

Blends with wool, rayon and nylon have been processed 
on the woolen system. No difhculty has been met with in 
mixing, carding or spinning. Yarns have been both frame 
and mule spun. The finest yarn made was’ seven run. 

Vicara is obtainable in tow form for use in tow-to-top 
machines. Experiments have been carried out and are con- 
tinuing on several types. Very fine, even yarns have been 


made by breaking the tow and drafting it in three to five 
subsequent drawings. These yarns have consisted of 100 
per cent Vicara, and blends with wool, viscose and nylon. 
Single 30s, cotton count, have been made. 

Very good spinning properties on all systems have been 
per cent Vicara, some static has been encountered but this 
has been easily overcome by treating with conventional oils 
and anti-statics. In blends the static problem is less appar- 
ent. No change in machine settings is necessary exc ept an 
occasional adjustment which is relative to every new mill 
run. In cases, Vicara aided spinning efhiciency. 

Many types of fabrics have been knitted and woven. 
These fabrics have been tested and have shown good wear- 
ing qualities, excellent drape, resistance to crease, and resist- 
ance to yarn slippage. The draping quality and resistance 
to crease, points to the use of Vicara in blends to be used 
for Summer suiting fabrics. Based on the properties of 
Vicara, its performance in finished goods, and economic 
factors, we believe that Vicara will be used primarily in the 
following goods: women's dress goods, women’s suitings, 
men's suitings, sports clothes, infants’ wear, knit goods, 
hosiery, upholstery and novelty fabrics. 

Vicara is produced from a uniform raw material that is 
abundant and grown in the United States and not subject 
to wide fluctuations. Vicara is in its early stage. Much de- 
velopment and promotion is in the future and we hope that 
many in this group will be instrumental in bringing the 
fiber to a more complete usage. 


Miss Wildermuth’s paper was presented before the April 6 meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Technologists in New York City 


RAYON OILS 
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LYNOL 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 
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TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which 
eliminates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed by 75 years’ experience. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
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75th Auniuersary 
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Southern Warehouse 
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For throwsters of 
SUNTHETIC YARN 
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SONOCO 


A recent SONOCO development—the 
3° 51’ cone is a large diameter, heavy 
duty cone designed to permit a larger 
package for throwsters winding syn- 
thetic yarns. Available in Velvet Sur- 
face or Unitex (Flocked) Surface, color- 
ed lacquer tips or burnished nose. 


Spaces 373-374 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 
Atlantic City April 25-29 
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PAPER CARRIERS FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpaANyY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Opening, Picking, Carding Spinning 


THE MILL 


Part Eleven — Pickers (Calender Section) 


RIOR to the time that the stock is handled by the 
1 Avshe section of the picker it has not been efficiently 
or uniformly packaged for further processing. During this 
period, ranging from the opening of the bale to the passage 
of the stock through the picker, the mass of fiber has been 
handled more or less loosely in form, During this period 
there has not been any way to accurately check upon even- 
ness by observing the regularity of flow through the open- 
ing line. However, the calender section of the picker com- 
presses the sheet of stock and winds it into a package, or 
lap, which can be readily transported manually and which 
can be examined closely and analyzed for defects, either in 
weight or evenness, occuring during the opening and pick- 
ing process. 

The stock from the finisher beater is collected on the 
screen section in the form of a fluffy sheet. This sheet 1s 
then stripped by a set of draw rolls from the screen section 
and is carried forward to the calender section, whose main 
function is to form it into a compressed lap having a certain, 
predetermined length. 

The stock travels from the draw rolls over a feed plate, 
which is a smooth flat steel plate, to the calender rolls 
which compress the sheet. One of the causes of uneven 
yarn, or more directly, uneven sliver, ts the tendency of a 
lap to split at the back of the back of the card. The picker 
lap is fed into the card and unrolled very slowly and it 1s 
during this unrolling of the lap that it will split, causing 
the feed into the card to be heavy and then light as the 
bunches progress forward. Lap splitting is the direct result 
of the failure of the fibers to adhere to each other properly, 
and results in bunches from one layer of the lap catching 
and sticking to the layer above it. To prevent this defect a 
split lap preventer is inserted between the feed plate and 
the calender rolls, so that the sheet of stock is dragged over 
it during passage to the rolls. The split lap preventer ts 
made up of a number of steel fingers extending up and for- 
ward at about a 20° angle and spaced approximately two 
inches apart. As the sheet of stock is dragged over these 
fingers they pull or retard the fibers directly over them; 
this pulling effect slightly tangles the fibers with those 
around them and aids in forming a lap which will be more 
unified and less liable to separate. 

When certain fibers are processed, particularly those syn- 
thetic fibers which are very smooth and do not have a high 
coethcient of inter-fiber friction, it is sometimes necessary 
to install a supplementary split lap preventer. When this ts 
done the second preventer is positioned to rest on the top 
of the sheet of stock and to bind the fibers on the other 
side of the lap. In this way both sides of the lap are han- 
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dled so that the tendency for the lap to split is greatly re- 
duced. 

There are other causes for the splitting of lap, other than 
the failure of the split lap preventer to bind the fibers to- 
gether completely. The dampers of the screens of the fin- 
isher section may be improperly adjusted and a poor distri- 
bution of stock made. The distribution at the screen should 
be such that the greater part of the sheeting ts collected on 
the top screen, and this collection should be even from 
one side of the screen to the other. Laps will also split 
more frequently if there is too high a percentage of re- 
worked stock, as reworked fibers are generally weakened 
and more apt to be broken due to the comparatively harsh 
treatment they have received. Other factors which may 
cause split laps are too much pressure on the brake shoe of 
the calender section, insufhcient pressure on the calender 
rolls, or failure to remove the lap from the picker after the 
picker has knocked off, or completed the full lap. 

After passing over the split lap preventer the sheet of 
stock is compressed between the calender rolls, passed for- 
ward under a press soll, and then wound on a lap roll by 
means of frictional contact with two calender rolls. Most 
modern pickers are equipped with four calender rolls ar- 
ranged vertically and weighted for compression of the stock 
When four calender rolls are employed in the construction 
of the pic ker they are built with the top roll recessed at the 
ends, the second flanged, the third recessed, and the fourth 
or bottom roll flanged. All of these calender rolls are 
smooth surfaced, that is, without fluting or grooving. The 
sheet of stock is taken through the nip of the top and sec- 
ond rolls, around the back of the third, between the nip of 
the third and bottom roll, and then forward to the two 
calender rolls upon which, the lap rests while being wound 
upon the lap roll. The top three calender rolls are approxt- 
mately five inches in diameter and rest upon the stronger 
714 inches diameter bottom roll. The reason for the flang- 
ing and recessing of the rolls at their extremeties is that 
this provides a wall at each end of the rolls to prevent the 
selvages of the lap from spreading out past the ends. It 
should be noted that the flanges do not ride in the bottom 
of the recesses of the other rolls and therefore do not pre- 
vent the application of the proper pressure on the rolls. 

There is a tremendous pressure applied to the rolls, as 
fiber is fluffy and is not readily compressed into a thin 
sheet. The pressure is controlled by two weights and levers 
and will range from 1)/, to two tons, dependent upon the 
position of the weight on the lever. The rolls are held in 
place in such a manner that they are free to move in a 
vertical plane and to maintain contact with each other, and 
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the weighting is applied to the system of rolls as a unit. 
There is one lever at each side of the calender; these levers 
are pivoted behind the top calender rolls and rest or apply 
pressure at the bearing of this roll with the pressure applied 
to the top roll transmitted to the rolls beneath it. The front 
ends of the levers are connected by a vertical shaft to the 
weight levers, or the levers supporting the weights. These 
levers are curved and pivoted in such a manner that the 
connecting rod from the upper lever is attached at the end 
of the lower lever, but in back of the pivot point. The 
lever then curves forward to the pivot and then curves 
again back to form a long straight lever, so that the lever 
is curved forward and down to form a half circle at its 
front end and then straightens out to make a long straight 
lever extending back for several feet. The length of the 
straight section, with a heavy weight quite far back on this 
length, together with the curvature and position of the 
pivot .point, combine to exert the high pressure necessary 
for correct compression. 

If a particularly heavy sheeting passes through the calen- 
der rolls, if there is a choke, or if a large clump of stock 
makes up and then is taken into the nip of the calender 
rolls, the pressure could very easily be increased so exces- 
sively that damage to the picker could occur, in the form of 
a broken picker side or calender roll bearing. In order to 
prevent damage to the picker the weighting system is pro- 
vided with a safety knock-off motion which will stop the 
machine before excessive pressure can be built up. 

The operation of the safety knock-off motion is based 
upon the fact that excessive pressure will be caused by the 
passage of too thick a clump of stock passing through the 
calender rolls, which would tend to raise the calender rolls 
up against the resistance of the weight lever. As excessive 
pressure begins to build up the weight lever moves, and 
moves along with it an auxiliary shaft that is attached, caus- 
ing the auxiliary shaft or safety knock-off lever to contact 
the small counterweight that is part of the full-lap knock- 
off motion. The pressure on the counterweight forces the 
knock-off motion to drop out of operating position and the 
picker is stopped immediately. 


In many instances of unsatisfactory performance it has 
been found that there has not been enough attention paid 


Line of pickers in a Southern mill, where light laps are employed. 
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to the adjustment of the weights on the levers. The weights 
are close to the floor and there have been mills which were 
running their pickers with the weights resting on the floor 
for a portion of the time during the building up of a lap. 
Either one or both of the weights have been found to be 
touching the floor. These weights should be adjusted to 
give equal pressure on both sides of the lap, and therefore 
they should be spaced on the weight bars the same distance 
on both sides. Special care should be taken in making sure 
that there is not some obstruction, such as an extra knock- 
off gear, which has been pushed close to the picker and 
which is supporting the weight. The weights should be 
positioned on the levers to produce equal pressure on each 
side and further, at a distance which will result in a pres- 
sure that is sufficient to compress or calender the loose sheet 
and to cause cohesion between the fibers, but not so great 
that the fibers will become felted or which will cause these 
parts of the picker to wear out unduly rapidly. 

The lap is first calendered by the four calender rolls and 
then passed forward under a press roll to the two calender 
rolls. These calender rolls are generally nine inches in 
diameter and are grooved longitudinally for better gripping 
power. The press roll and the lap of stock are both driven 
by these calender rolls through frictional contact. In start- 
ing a lap the stock is brought forward and partially wrapped 
manually around a lap roll, which is a strong steel shaft. 
In some mills the lap is made directly on the steel while in 
others, depending upon the fiber being processed, it is the 
practice to wind the lap upon a cardboard roll which just 
fits over the steel lap roll. In either case the steel lap roll 
is withdrawn from the full lap when it is doffed from the 
picker. 

In order to make a package of stock which is long enough 
to process profitably, that is without too frequent replenish- 
ing of the supply in back of the card, the lap must be 
wound on the lap roll under sufficient compression. This 
compression is obtained by weighting the ends of the lap 
roll, although the problem in this case is more difficult than 
with the calender rolls due to the fact that the lap is con- 
tinuously increasing in diameter as the stock is wound upon 
it. There must be means to maintain sufficient pressure 
upon the lap roll during the formation of the lap, there 
must be means provided to allow for the increasing diam- 
eter of the lap as it builds up, there must be a safety device 
to prevent the formation of excessive pressure, the pressure 
on the lap must be adjustable, and, most important, the 
pressure on the lap must be constant from the beginning 
of the lap to the completion. 

The lap roll is held down by a lap head block resting on 
the roll at each end, and it is through these lap head blocks 
that the pressure is transmitted to the lap roll and the lap 
itself. At the point of contact between the lap roll and the 
block, the block is provided with two rollers so that there 
will not be any friction to drag on the roll or create undue 
wear. The block is an integral part of a rack which is in 
mesh with a gear keyed to a brake shaft. The brake assem- 
bly is the unit which resists the tendency of the lap to force 
the racks upward and therefore it provides the means for 
applying pressure on to the lap. 

A gear train in the middle of the shaft is connected to the 
brake drum, and the drum itself is driven by a gear which 
is equipped with a friction release. The pressure on the 
brake drum is applied and regulated by means of a weight 
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specialist can Best! 


There are flyers which are specialists, too. Flyers with different types 
of finishes for different types of mills. Ideal brings them to you in 


whatever finish you desire. 


RAYON BRIGHT is highly buffed and polished to resemble a chromium 


plated finish. Particularly good in rayon mills. 


ROK BLACK is a beautiful, glossy, highly rust-resistant finish which 
can't rub off. Ideal in white goods mills. 


REGULAR FINISH is preferred in some mills, and Ideal brings it to you at 


its best. 


We furnish extra roving spindles and flyers while yours are being rebuilt. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, ING. 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


25TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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on an extended lever, with the section of the lever touching 
the brake drum covered with leather. Special care should 
be taken of the leather on this lever, as any sticking or drag 
of the drum on the leather will produce laps which vary 
from one end to the other, such as being heavy on the out- 
side and light on the inside next to the lap roll. For this 
reason the leather should be kept clean, free from oil and 
grease, and soft and pliable. There have been cases in 
which the mill has applied powdered graphite to the leather 
in an effort to allow free movement of the drum but this 
generally results in grease and graphite becoming mixed 
together to form a sluggish sticky mixture that will cause 
defective operation of the brake assembly. The leather 
should be kept trimmed, and when worn, should be re- 
placed. The copper rivets holding the leather to the lever 
should be kept well countersunk to prevent scoring the 
brake drum. 

The weight on the brake lever should be adjusted so that 
there is enough pressure to form a good dense and compact 
lap. If too much pressure is used it may cause considerable 
unevenness in the lap. Extremely high pressure should be 
avoided as it causes unnecessary wear on the roller bear- 
ings in the lap head and on the lap roll, and may possibly 
bend or break the roll. 

The drum is driven by a gear (as shown at A in accom- 
panying illustration) which is part of a friction release pro- 
vided to prevent damage to the racks or head-blocks, should 
the pressure become too great. The gear A has a very widc 
flange projecting out on one side, and this flange is ma- 
chined with two tapered holes in it. A bracket C 1s held 
fast to the Hange by the projection of two tapered spring 
plungers which fit into the two tapered holes in the gear 
flange, -in such a manner that under normal pressure the 
bracket turns the flange. The bracket, in turn, is driven by 
e cross bar E secured firmly to the rack shaft B. Movement 
of the lap roll upward, caused by the increase in diameter 
of the lap as it builds up, is therefore transmitted from the 
rack to the rack shaft and then, through the cross bar to the 


bracket and gear flange, to the drum. The movement of 
the drum is resisted by the brake and in this manner suffi - 


Above, gear which drives brake drum. 
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cient pressure is built up to enable compressing a iap of 
sufhcient length into a package which is small enough to be 
handled economically and easily. If, for any reason, the 
pressure on the lap becomes too heavy the two plungers 
holding the bracket to the gear flange will slip out of the 
machined recesses in the flange and the racks will rise freely 
without applying any pressure on the lap. 

The pressure on the lap is not constant as it builds up, 
but instead, increases up to a certain point, is partially re- 
lieved, and commences to build up again. This is due to 
the manner which the compression is gained, for the in- 
crease in the diameter of the lap must be made against the 
resistance of the block heads, the racks, and the brake drum. 
The weight on the lever which brakes against the drum is 
adjusted so that when a certain force is applied, which must 
be adjusted to suit the local conditions, the drum revolves 
enough to permit movement of the gear flange and rack 
shaft. This movement is just enough to allow the rack to 
move up one tooth, after which the relief of the pressure ts 
stopped and then begins to build up again. 

In order to facilitate the doffing of the picker, and the 
start of a new lap, the brake lever is built with an extension 
jutting forward and terminating in a foot pedal. There ts 
also a handwheel geared to the racks so that the racks and 
the lap head blocks can be raised or lowered quickly and 
easily. A ratchet and pawl arrangement locks the racks and 
prevents them from lowering until a foot pedal connected 
to the pawl is pressed: When a full lap is produced, doffing 
is accomplished by releasing the pressure on the lap racks 
through stepping on the brake lever; this releases all of the 
pressure on the lap racks and the lap roll and lap. The rack 
is wound to its highest point and the full lap removed 
while the ratchet and pawl hold the racks up to their highest 
position. When the empty lap roll ts inserted on top of 
the two calender rolls and the new lap started, the foot 
release on the pawl is stepped on and the hand wheel ts 
used to bring the head blocks down to rest on the lap roll. 
The release of the foot lever of the weight lever allows 
the friction plate of this lever to bear against the brake 
drum and pressure commences to build up for compression 
of the lap. 

The length of a full lap is controlled by. setting a full- 
lap measuring motion, which ts essentially a short gear 
train based on the hunting tooth measuring motion. The 
two gears of this measuring device are a change gear and a 
gear having a number of teeth, the number being a prime 
number. An example of this is a picker which is built with 
the gear in question being a 53-tooth gear, 53 being a prime 
number and not divisible evenly by any number between 
53 and 1. The size of the change gear depends upon the 
length of lap desired, which may range from 35 to 65 yards 
In this particular model of picker, the measuring motion 
is geared up so that each tooth of the change gear changes 
the length of the lap one yard, therefore for a 35-yard lap 
a 35-tooth change gear is used. The gearing is known as a 
hunting tooth motion, as the use of the gear having a prime 
number causes each tooth of the change gear to mesh with 
each successive tooth on the 53-tooth gear. 

Both the change gear and the 53-tooth gear have secured 
to their sides a tooth which extends past their circumfer- 
ence. When a new lap ts started these teeth are one tooth 
out of mesh and as the lap is built up these teeth are 
brought around until, at the time that the lap is of the 
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proper length for doffing, they are brought into mesh. As 
these teeth extend past the teeth of the two gears their 
coming into mesh forces the gears apart. The 53-tooth gear 
is fixed and cannot be moved but the change gear is mount- 
ed upon a lever so that the pressure between the two gears 
causes the gear and the lever to swing out. This lever pushes 
against an adjustable screw of a curved pivoted lever. The 
pressure on the lever, due to the curve, is exerted against 
the side of the main knock-off lever so that the knock-off 
lever is moved and the knock-off motion brought into Op- 
eration to stop the machine. 

The knock-off motion is made up of a large lever, called 
the drop lever, which supports the driving gear for the 
calender rolls. The lever is held in position, with the gears 
in mesh, by a notched hand lever pivoted so that it will fall 
to one side if pushed manually or by the curved lever of the 
measuring motion. The front of the drop lever is connected 
by a rod to a foot lever so that stepping on the lever will 
bring the drop lever to the operating position without the 
use of the operator's hands. A connecting rod on this foot 
lever is utilized to apply pressure on the weight lever so that 
pressing on this one lever relieves pressure on the lap racks 
and brings the drop lever to the starting position. 

The back of the drop lever ts connected by another rod to 
a switch in such a manner that the dropping of the lever 
activates the switch. This switch stops the feed of stock 
to the picker, and activates the entire electrical control feed 
system extending throughout the opening line. 

For some time there has been a considerable controversy 
over the weight of the lap which will aid in spinning the 
highest quality yarn. There are two schools of thought. 
with the more radical taking the stand that our present laps 
are too light and advocating laps weighing from 16 to 18 
ounces per yard, or heavier. The reasons for the support 
of this theory are said to be that a heavier lap is easier to 
sheet evenly, that it is easier to hold firmly at the feed roll 
of the card so that the unevenness resulting from plucking 
bunches into the card will be reduced, and that the slow- 
ness of the feed into the card permits more efficient and 
thorough cleaning of the fringe of the lap by the lickerin of 
the card. The technicians who are in favor of the use of 
heavier laps assert that, as the lap is not an end product, its 
appearance is purely academic. It is also claimed that the 
evenness of the lap is not of real practical importanec for, 
with the high draft attained at the card, variations in the 
lap will be hard to detect in the card sliver. Further, the 
amount of doubling and drafting which is performed at 
the drawing frames, the roving frame and the spinning 
frame will have acted to absorb and nullify the variations 
which existed in the picker lap, for all practical purposes. 

Notwithstanding these arguments the vast majority of 
mills are still continuing to run their pickers, and are still 
getting good results, using light laps. Laps in this category 
range in weight from 13 to 15 ounces per yard. Laps of 
these weights contain enough bulk so that there is adequate 
and excellent coverage on the screen sections and it is 
possible to obtain a good ratio between air volume and 
Stock without running the fans at excessive speeds. With 
laps of 14. or 15 ounces there is sufficient mass to actuate 
the evener pedals quickly and a high efficiency of the evener 
motion is achieved. At the same time, the bulk of the 
sheeting is not so great that it allows heavy impurities to 
become buried in clumps of fiber and to pass forward 
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through the picker. There is still enough mass to allow 
good carding and it is possible to make laps which are 
well calendered, free from holes and lumps, and with 
straight and even selvages. Certainly, the production of a 
lap which is well formed, smooth, and even, and therefore 
does not have excessive variations, will produce yarn which 
is as even as, if not more even, than yarn made from sliver 
having the variations in it resulting from a heavy, uneven 
lap. 

Laps should ‘be weighed as they are taken from the 
picker, and a record of this weight kept. Most mills set up 
a standard and all laps which are outside the maximum 
allowable limits of weight variation are sent back to the 
opening room for reprocessing. This weight is the weight 
of the entire lap and the limits must be set up in accord- 
ance with the mills’ particular requirements, although gen- 
erally an allowance of one-fourth of a pound of either light 
or heavy is accepted. 

It is also general practice to check at least one lap a day 
from each picker for variation in the weight per yard of the 
lap. Each lap is weighed a yard at a time and the weight 
of each yard recorded, the total variation per yard and the 
average variation per yard are computed. The lap is usually 
rejected if the average variation per yard is over from one- 
half to three-fourths of an ounce, depending again upon 
local conditions. 

Density, fiber distribution, selvage formation, and gen- 
eral appearance can be checked by holding the lap up 
against a light or window and unrolling it. The light show- 
ing through enables these factors to be checked so that 
corrections and adjustments of the picker can be made, such 
as the dampers of the screen sections. 

In order to be able to check the quality, both appearance 
and weight, of the picker lap there has been developed the 
picker lap meter. This instrument has been used in many 
mills and tests made on it are part of the daily routine 
quality check up, The lap meter is designed so that a Jap 
can be unrolled and passed over a lighted area and then 
weighed from yard to yard. The sheet of stock passing over 
the lighted area enables the technician to examine every 
yard of the lap minutely and easily and to determine if the 
adjustments of the picker are satisfactory. Each lap is then 
weighed by a scale integral with the machine so that the 
weight can be recorded on a chart and a graph of weight 
variation drawn up. Defective laps may be analyzed ac- 
curately and corrective measures taken‘ if similar irregulari- 
ties appear on subsequent tests. While the machine does 
not reveal any more features of the lap than does the meth- 
od of unrolling the lap by hand before a window and then 
weighing the yards of the lap individually on a scale, the 
accuracy of the weighing is greater and the inspection is 
more quickly and easily accomplished. It is only necessary 
for the machine to reveal a few major causes of poor laps 
to pay for itself in the savings in the cost of reworking the 
rejected laps and the increase in lap quality as reflected in 
higher machine efficiency in later stages of processing the 
stock into yarn and cloth. 


Performance Data On Uster Evenness Tester 


Employing electronic principles, a new yarn evenness 
tester which will record evenness of material as fine as 150s 
cotton count is being distributed in this country by Uster 
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Corp. of Charlotte, N. C. Manufactured by Zellweger, 
Ltd., of Uster-Zurich, Switzerland, the new machine will 
test cotton, wool, staple fibers, flax, hemp, jute and sisal, 
according to George E. Archer, sales engineer of the Uster 
Corp. With this device, mills may follow a sample of stock 
through all phases of yarn manufacturing, including card 
sliver, comber sliver, roving and yarn. Although conven- 
tional type testers utilize mechanical methods of measuring 
materials, the Uster Yarn Evenness Tester incorporates the 
principles of electronics, using a high-frequency condenser 
held to determine the evenness or unevenness of the stock. 
Measurements are recorded on paper charts. 

The accuracy of measurements by the machine are not 
affected by bleaching, dyeing or sizing, it is said. Blends 
also may be satisfactorily tested if blending is uniform. The 
tester is available in two types: Type A will record even- 
ness of material 83 grains per yard of sliver up to 150s 
yarns, while Type B will measure sliver of 350 grains per 
yard to 150s. 

The machine, which has six measuring fields of varying 
dimensions, semi-automatically selects the proper field 
through which the stock under test is to be guided. As the 
sample moves through the machine, fluctuations in the 
cross-section are carried electrically to recording instruments 
which set down the measurements on a graph. Unlike the 
conventional tester, the scale permits direct reading in per- 
centage variations from the mean cross-section of the strand 
being tested, Mr. Archer stated. 

The operator of the machine has a choice of four scales. 
For full-scale deflection, these scales require respectively 
100, 50, 25 and 121, per cent of variation from the mean 


Charles H. Reynolds (right), vice-president and general superimtendent 
ef Spindale (N. C.) Mills, Inmc., inepects the new Uster yarn evenness 
tester. It is being demonstrated by John Tillett, Jr.. of Uster Corp. 
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cross-section. Usually, Mr. Archer noted, yarns are tested 
on the 100 per cent scale, roving on the 50 per cent scale 
and sliver on the 25 per cent scale. More even material, 
however, permits the use of a more sensitive scale than ts 
indicated. It is possible, he said, to use the 121/, per cent 
scale which provides a more easily read chart. 

Selection of one of four speeds for the material tested 
also is permitted. These are one, two, four and eight yards 
per minute. The operator likewise has a choice of three 
speeds of the recording chart: one, two and four inches per 
minute. Because of this wide range of speeds of both the 
chart and the material, declared Mr. Archer, testing 1s 
usually accomplished in less than the accustomed time. Ac- 
curacy attained by the tester is superior, he said, due to the 
precision recording made possible by the incorporation of 
electronic methods. One demonstration of the accuracy of 
the Uster tester is a test of running stock repeatedly through 
the machine, then taking the graphs and super-imposing 
one chart on the other. Mr. Archer noted that the curves 
of both graphs “coincide very closely.” 

There are two methods of evaluating the test of material 
evenness, it was stated. One is similar to that used on the 
conventional tester by which the maximum variation in any 
one yard is determined from the chart as the average varia- 
tion per yard. Mr. Archer noted, however, that the evalua- 
tion is considerably simplified by the Uster tester, since 
readings are taken directly from the chart in percentage 
hgures. After the extreme variations in each yard of mate 
rial is averaged, the maximum of these extremes is recorded. 
The percentage is read mathematically from the chart, elim- 
inating the necessity of calculating the percentage. The sec- 
ond method, less frequently used, employs a planimeter, an 
area-measuring device. In this way is found the area under 
a graph curve to a base line and dividing this area into the 
area enclosed by the curve and a line through the mean 
height of the curve above this same base line. 

Mr. Archer explained that the new machine has been de- 
signed so that when the correct condenser field is semi- 
automatically selected, the effect of moisture content is 
negligible. It is found that when a 0-12 per cent moisture 
content is experienced, the resulting error is approximately 
one per cent on the test results. In testing roving, Mr. 
Archer pointed out the advisability of finding the short 
and long periods by two separate measurements. The short 
periods are obtained from two to five yards with a mate- 
rial feed of one to two yards per minute, while the long 
period fluctuations are best charted with a test length of 
50 to 100 yards and a speed of four or eight yards a minute. 
In like manner, he said, it is desirable to test yarns for short 
and long periods of variations. If it is necessary to compare 
yarns or roving of the same quality the difference in counts 
can be determined by the machine. 

An interesting correlation, Mr. Archer stated, has been 
established between the evenness diagrams and yarn 
strength. Of cotton yarn tested on a tensile apparatus, he 
said, the points of rupture were determined in length with 
respect to the clamping point and entered in the evenness 
diagram, In the length of yarn tested, it was learned that 
rupture occurred at the spot with smallest cross-section of 
substance. The evenness chart thus furnishes data for judg- 
ing the standard deviation of the strength of a yarn. 

Among mills which are installing the Uster tester are: 


Springs Cotton Mills, West Point Mfg. Co., Avondale 
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Mills, American Yarn & Processing Co., American Thread 
Co., Riegel Textile Corp.., Woodside Mills. Rex Mills. Inc.. 
Peerless Spinning Corp., Pepperell Mfg. Co., James Lees & 
Sons, Abbott Worsted Mills, Argonne Worsted Co., Wam- 
sutta Mills, Dixie Mercerizing Co., and Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. 


Uniformity Meter Developed By |. T. T. 


Development of a uniformity meter, which will find wide 
use in the textile manufacturing industry, has been announc- 
ed by the Institute of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, 
Va. Perfection of the device represents many months of 
work on the part of institute scientists. The uniformity 
meter measures and makes a permanent record of the uni- 
formity of yarn, roving, sliver or other hlamentary material. 
It measures the material in terms of weight per unit of 
length. The instrument may be calibrated to operate equally 
well with cotton, nylon, rayon, wool and other fibers. It 
operates on the dialectric effect in which the material being 
tested passes between the plates of an electrical condenser, 
changing the capacity of the condenser by an amount pro: 
portional to the dialectric constant of the material and the 
weight of the material. The instrument is insensitive to 
such things as amount of twist, compactness, etc. 

Speeds at which materials may be tested depend only on 
the speed at which the material may be run, it is declared. 
Roving and sliver are generally run at three or six inches 
per second, while yarns are run at five or ten feet per second. 
Yarns have been run successfully at speeds as high as 60 
feet per second. The device produces a continuous graph 
or chart which gives an accurate profile of the degree of 
uniformity of the material being tested. Examination of this 


This device, which accurately measures the uniformity of yarn, roving, 
and sliver, has been developed at the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va. Yarns have been run at speeds up te 60 feet per 
second. The uniformity meter measures the uniformity of materials in 


terms of weight per unit of length and makes a permanent record of 
the results. 
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record graph by a skilled operator yields valuable data as to 
the cause of non-uniformity whether it be in the sliver, 
roving Or spinning stage. The machine is said to give re- 
markable reproducible results. 


Georgia Group Discusses Carding, Spinning 


A detailed discussion. of the problems of carding and 
spinning highlighted the Spring meeting of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia held March 19 at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. More than 300 
mill superintendents and section foremen participated in a 
question and answer forum on manufacture procedure. J. C. 
Edwards, Jr., of Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, chairman 
of the T. O. E. G., presided at the session. B. W. Whorton 
of Dixie Mills, LaGrange, led the discussion on carding and 
H. M. Jackson of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
directed the discussion on spinning. 

Boyce Mangum of the Sibley Division of Graniteville 
Mills, Augusta, was elected to the executive committee, 
succeeding R. O. Roberts of John P. King Mfg. Co., Au- 
gusta. It was announced that the group's Fall meeting 
would be held in the new million-dollar textile building of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. T. M. Forbes, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, introduced W. M. McLaurine, a former instruc- 
tor at Georgia Tech and a former secretary of the Georgia 
association as well as the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


Warner & Swasey Pin Drafter Ready 


The Warner & Swasey Co. pin drafting machine is now 
ready for the market, say officials of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
firm. Two additional models, which will affect further 
economy in increased production, have been designed—one 
of which is in production. The Pacific converter, developed 
for the purpose of blending fibers in the manufacture of 
yarn, is now completely designed, Warner & Swasey ofh- 
cials state, and the first lot has been issued to the shop for 
production. This entire lot has already been sold, it is re- 
ported. 


Whitin Adopts SKF Bolster For Units 


Spindle bolsters manufactured by SKF Industries, Inc., 
have been selected by Whitin Machine Works as standard 
equipment on all spinning frame units for which anti- 
friction bearings are specified. Richard H. DeMott, vice- 
president of the ball and roller bearing firm, said this stand- 
ardization of roller bearing spindles by Whitin is the result 
of engineering and performance tests on numerous installa- 
tions in the United States and other countries over a period 
of years. Bolsters are important in maintaining constant 
speeds in the spinning and twisting of high-quality cotton 
yarn since they make possible a more uniform twist and 
less variation in size of yarn. 

Two types of spindle bolsters, whose blades and cases 
were developed by Whitin, will be used on spinning frames, 
Mr. DeMott explained. One is a cylindrical unit that has a 
long flat spring mounted on the bolster section contacting 
the case's inner surface. The spring, together with the oil 
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damping of the sleeve, provides the flexibility and cushion- 
ing necessary for smooth-running operation. This type of 
bolster, Mr. DeMott pointed out, is especially adaptable for 
use where bobbin loads are well balanced. The other unit, 


known as an oil cushion ring brake type of bolster, consists 
of a series of ring surfaces mounted in oil and a spherical 
head in a spherical seat at the top of the case. The bolster 
is held in position within the seat by spring pressure which 
provides the flexibility needed for unbalanced loads fre- 
quently found in wooden bobbins. 


Accurate Mixing With Fiber Meters 


LENDING of fibers going to pickers is no longer done 
by guesswork at Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. It now 
is being done accurately with the use of three Fiber Meters, 
developed, patented and designed at Marion. President ahd 
Treasurer R. W. Twitty and Superintendent Therman L. 
Ritchie like the installation so well that plans are now go- 
ing forward to hook up a second line of Fiber Meters and 
picker. Further plans call for the installation of one Fiber 
Meter line behind each of the mill's pickers, thus discarding 
the sandwich mix entirely. The Fiber Meter is built by 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y., for W. D. 
Dodenhoff Co. of Greenville, S. C.. the distributor. 

The guesswork of sandwich blending is done away with 
because Fiber Meter hoppers are kept nearly filled with 
stock from nearby bales; previously set controls on the in- 
dividual Fiber Meters cause them to deliver measured 
amounts of stock, correctly proportioned as to type of fiber, 
to a conveyor belt; the belt travels at 300 feet per minute, 
and in turn delivers the stock to a Centrif-Air unit (used 
for mixing, not cleaning) and thence to the picker. 

Marion's trio of feeders can handle a total of 1,450 
pounds of stock per hour at full capacity. The Fiber Meters 
drop their individual percentages of the mix (which might 
be 45, 20 and 35 for a total of 100) simultaneously about 
every ten seconds. 

With some mixes, reworked waste is blended into a mix- 
ture from a small feeder in front of the Fiber Meters. If 
the waste going into the mix amounts to five per cent of the 
total, then the Fiber Meters are set to deliver the remaining 
95 per cent in proportion. Delivery of a uniform quantity 
of fiber to the conveyor belt is effected through an electronic 
coil. When fibers have been raised by the lifting apron to 
full height, they then are raked into a dropping pan by a 
hackle comb positioned at top of the lifting apron. Ele- 
ments for the mix are dropped onto the belt when the jaws 
of each pan are opened. The small quantities, dropped onto 
the belt at the same time, allow for more uniform mixes. 


Marion Mfg. Co. has three Fiber Meters hooked behind 
one picker, but it seems possible to employ additional ma- 
chines on one line and get a mix of even greater variety. 

The belt-driven conveyor can be operated on a three- 
horsepower motor, and each Fiber Meter is equipped with 
a one-horsepower motor. The feeders each have three sets 
of switch controls: one with switches for a light in the 
feeder hopper and for the electronic coil; a second box 
switch allows both automatic and manual operation of the 
Fiber Meter; the third control box controls the motor which 
furnishes power. Simplicity of design, regular lubrication 
and inspection make maintenance an easy matter. 


4t top, the three Fiber Meters at Marion Mie. Co.. loaded with stock: 
below, delivery ends of the units ready to drop their pertions of the 
mix onto belt. 


Layout ef blending system now employed at Marion Mig. Co. From right to left, waste hopper, first Fiber Meter. second Fiber Meter, third Fiber 


Meter, elevater, Superior cleaner, and picker. 
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Spun rayon yarn is wound onto warping cones at the Paul 
Whitin Company, Northbridge, Mass., by the Roto-Coner*, the 
modern drum winder built around the exclusive rotary traverse. 

This grooved roll, in addition to rotating the winding pack- 
age, also traverses the yarn. Both the conventional reciprocating 
guide and the slip drum are eliminated, and with them, a con- 
stant hazard to yarn quality. 


“~- 


The streamlined design of the Rotor-Coner* winder provides 
many operating conveniences. Starting handles, tensions and 
shelf for finished packages are conveniently located. Lint- 
proof housing protects the operating mechanism, open design 
makes cleaning easy. A conveyor belt takes away empty bob- 
bins. And the machine runs quietly, without annoying clatter. 

In the photograph, note the cast-iron rolls recommended 
for spun rayon and also the combination blade-and-needle 
slub catchers. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1605 * Providence 1, R. I. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; 
Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; 
Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 
Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 


ROTO-CONER® Ac only machine with the rolary haverse 
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...in these NEW C&K W-3 ALL-PURPOSE LOOMS | 


Like any Olympic Decathlon winner, this new W-3 
was challenged to prove itself the top performer in 
many different Competitive tests. 


Now, thoroughly proven by these tests, here is the 
world’s most versatile loom for weaving worsted, 
woolen or blended fabrics. No other loom can offer 
the advantage of: 


3-WAY CONVERTIBILITY 
This W-3 All-Purpose Loom may be run as: 
1: A 4x1 box automatic bobbin-changing loom, or 
2: A 4x 4 box non-automatic loom, for pick-and-pick 


work where as many as 7 colors of filling may be 
called at will... or 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS - Worcester 1, Mass, i 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. *« CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. * CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., 


PAWTUCKET, R. 4, 
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3: A 4x 2 box automatic bobbin-changing loom, for | 
mixing filling a single pick at a time from 3 shuttles | 
running in rotation. For fabrics with contrasting war? 
and filling, or other work where uneven appearanc: 
is hard to avoid. 


Conversion is quick and easy, from one to the others 
of these three forms of operation. So mills are now 
better able than ever before to meet swiftly changing 
market conditions. Write 
for full information, and 
watchthisspaceforother | 
exclusive advantages of 
the new C&K W-3 All- WOVEN Fabric 
Purpose Looms. 


This “Invisible Trademark” Stands Back of the 
Trademorks of the World's Finest W oven Fabric 
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OT quite three years ago, the Du Pont rayon technical 


i division 


authorized a fundamental study of fabric 
roperties. It is a privilege, which we truly appreciate, to 

permitted to present our first public report of progress. 
We shall try to tell you, first, broadly what we are trying to 


lo and why. Then we shall tell you something about the 


lewpoints and techniques which we are using. Finally, of 
ourse, we shall tell you something of our results so far 
| ind of our plans for the future. 

; We are attempting to improve our understanding of a 
umber of more or less aesthetic properties of fabrics which 
: mportantly affect their aeceptability in the market. We 
vish to learn what the factors comprising these properties 
. ire, and how the properties may be controlled by changes 


n the properties of the fibers used in making the fabrics, 
the constructional details of the yarns and fabrics, and 
n the finishing treatments to which the fabrics are subjected. 
This is, indeed, an extensive task, and you may well won- 
ler why our rayon department, which makes no fabrics for 


ale, should be willing to underwrite the cost of any such 
ndertaking. The reasons fall into two general groups. 
First, although we do not manufacture fabrics, commer- 
ially, we do make several kinds of yarn which our custom- 
rs, of course, convert into fabrics. Therefore, we have a 
responsibility to give good technical service tn connection 
with such problems as arise in their use of these yarns. 


Furthermore, we have a definite interest in the development 
{ new and attractive fabrics to stimulate the use of our 
yarns. Perhaps even more important ts the fact that we 
ave constantly before us a succession of new fiber can- 


lidates in all stages of development from a sketch of a 
Our 
nanagement must regularly deal with decisions as to which 


roposed new molecule to semi-works production. 


andidates merit further examination, and such decisions 
all for the fullest possible information at each stage of 
evelopment. All three of these activities, that is, technical 
ervice for our going yarns, development of new fabrics, 
nd the selection of promising new fiber candidates, would 


’ e greatly facilitated if a textile science such as we are 
eeking were really available. 

4 These are immediate and practical reasons why we should 

* ponsor such a program, but there is another reason which 
las been quite as consciously recognized. The rayon depart- 
nent and the company generally have drawn freely and 
rofitably on the fund of publicly available information in 
the fields of science and technology over the years. In a 
very real sense, we are in debt to that fund. Such debts can 
nly be repaid in kind, and one way of making such pay- 
ments is through the results of projects such as this one. 

r In order to secure permission to proceed with such a 

ics. 


program, we naturally had to give some concrete ideas as to 
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the form which the study would take. Now it would be 
very easy to expend tremendous amounts of effort in secur- 
ing information contributory to a better understanding of 
fabrics, but to diffuse this effort over so many parts of the 
problem that its results would be lost. So we considered the 
three fields in which we expected the new information to 
be useful to us, and concluded that it could be particularly 
helpful in judging the merits of mew fiber candidates. What 
we needed was some simple, rapid, and dependable method 
for determining from early small samples what contributions 
the candidates might make to fabrics. Therefore, we cen- 
tered our program around the development of such an assay 
method. We believe that, given sufficiently exact and organ- 
ized information, it should be possible to weave a prescribed 
and limited set of fabrics from the candidate yarns, deter- 
mine quantitatively some key properties of these fabrics, 
and compare them with the properties of equivalent fabrics 
made from going yarns. From such a comparison, we should 
be able to infer whether the new fiber offered new levels or 
combinations of desirable properties, or was similar to some 
going yarn with which it would simply be in economic com- 
petition. This plan has proved its merit, for not only have 
we the beginning of such an assay plan, but the information 
and techniques required for its formulation have indeed 
given us a better fundamental understanding of fabrics 
which has been useful in our other activities, technical 
service and development. 

How, then, have we proceeded? First, we recognized that 
among the properties which strongly influence the demand 
for a given fabric are its hand, its drape, and the several 
aspects of its creasing behavior. Hand and drape are prop- 
etties that are discussed almost exclusively in subjective 
terms, and creasing behavior, including both wrinkling in 
use and acceptance and retention of deliberately introduced 
creases, is largely so discussed. Such subjective ratings 
make poor grist indeed for the mill of scientifically organ- 
ized knowledge for two reasons. First, because they are sub- 
jective, they involve not only the true properties of the 
fabric under examination but also the background and 
present emotional state of the observer, a pair of uncertain 
and variable factors. You would hardly expect a man whose 
experience had been entirely with worsted suitings, for 
instance, to be a competent buyer for flat crepes and satins. 
Nor would you knowingly try to display the merits of your 
pet new fabric to a buyer who had just come from an un- 
happy session with his store manager. His present emo- 
tional state would certainly affect his rating of your product. 

The second shortcoming of subjective ratings lies in their 
qualitative nature. Here, then, was the core of our problem. 
We had to resolve the aesthetic properties of drape, hand 
and creasing behavior down to their underlying physical 
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components. Then we had to find or develop methods of 
determining these objective properties quantitatively. In 
that way, we would be able to assign reproducible numbers 
to fabric properties. Then we should have to correlate these 
numbers in two ways. First, in order to know that we had 
chosen the correct numbers, we should have to establish that 
they did indeed bear a reasonable relation to the subjective 
ratings of properties ordinarily discussed. Second, we 
should have to determine the relation between the objective 
properties and the constructional and finishing details of 
the fabrics. 


What, then, are these underlying properties and how can 
they be measured? Consider hand—it certainly means many 
things, and is actually a very complex property. But in so 
far as that component of hand called firmness or softness 
of a fabric is concerned, we must be sensing the resistance 
of a fabric to being bent. However you examine hand, you 
will certainly bend the fabric in some way, and judge the 
resistance it offers. This fact has led to three general classes 
of instruments for measuring hand which have come to our 
attention in the literature. In the first class, the fabric 1s 
bent in a machine and the force required to produce the 
bend is measured. So far as I am aware, all such instruments 
described in the literature fail for light fabrics, in which we 
are interested particularly, for one or both of two reasons. 
Either their force-measuring element is insufficiently sensi- 
tive, or their bending unit does not introduce a determined 
and analyzable bend, or both. A second class of instrument 
measures some other property believed to be related to the 
bending properties, and from which they can be inferred. 
Somehow, an indirect approach, however sound in principle, 
lacks the appeal of a direct approach when one can be 
found. 

Such a direct approach, but quite different from those in 
the first class, is offered by F. T. Peirce in a paper, “The 
‘Handle’ of Cloth as a Measurable Quantity” (/. Text. 
Inst., 21, T377 (1930)), published while he was still at 
Shirley Institute. His proposal has the fascinating merit of 
using the fabric as its own measuring instrument—the more 
delicate the fabric, the more delicate the instrument. Act- 
ually, he goes back to drape as his directly measured char- 
acteristic. From applied mechanics he takes the established 
relation between the curve to which a cantilever beam bends 
under its own weight and the fundamental bending con- 
stants of the beam. These relationships have been devel- 
oped classically only for small amounts of bending, whereas 
in fabrics we are interested in much more severe bends, so 
he extends the mathematical relationships required until 
they adequately describe the performance of thin steel strips. 
This leads him to the concept of bending length, which he 
defines as the length of a strip of material which, when 
supported in and projecting horizontally from the jaws of a 
clamp, would bend as it leaves the clamp to a curve of one 
unit radius. Such a number then would be a measure of 
draping stiffness. 

Now, while it would be possible by trial and error to 
find the bending length by determining what projecting 
length of a fabric would meet the defining requirements, 
that would be a tedious procedure, so Peirce continued to 
develop the relation between the dip of the end of the 
fabric when supported as described, the actual length of the 
strip, and the bending length. This gives him a simple 
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method for many fabrics, but for many others, especialh 
the lighter fabrics in which we are interested, curl anc 
minor irregularities in the fabric reduce the reliability o 
this procedure, so Peirce made a further advance by devel 
oping the relation between the sag of various closed loop 
of fabric under their own weight and the bending length 
A heart-shaped loop is particularly useful, and is the forn 
which we have employed. 

We have added to the principles proposed by Peirc 
some convenient equipment for carrying out the actua 
measurement. We provide a template carrying a series © 
slots into which small steel bars may be so placed that thei: 
near edges are three inches, six inches or nine inches apart 
Two bars are placed in slots of the spacing desired, then 
strip of fabric, conveniently an inch wide, is laid lengthwis 
of the template and fastened to the bars with scotch tape 
The sample is then lifted from the template by means ot! 
the bars, manipulated to form the heart-shaped loop, and 
held in the measuring frame by inserting the ends of th 
bars therein. From the formula supplied by Peirce, we hay 
developed scales which read the bending length directly 
We follow his plan, normally, of making five measurement 
warpway and five fillingway for each sample, averaging th 
data for each direction. To obtain a single value to repre 
sent the over-all behavior of the fabric, the square root of 
the product of the two values is used. 

Now the merit of the bending length concept become: 
even more apparent when we return to our objective of 
measuring the firmness of hand of the fabric. In applied 
mechanics, such a property would be measured as the coup! 
required to bend the material, in strips of unit width, t 
curves of unit radius. This value, which Peirce calls th 
flexural rigidity, is simply the product of the bending lengt! 
cubed multiplied by the fabric’s weight per unit area. I: 
symbols: 

G wo 


G = the flexural rigidity 
where 


ww — the weight per unit area 
c = the bending length 


While the mathematical development of these concepts 
a bit involved, there is no reason why we should be cor 
cerned thereby. We can think of the bending length as 
number related to draping in such a way that the larger th 
number, the more stiffly does the material drape. Similarl 
the larger the flexural rigidity, the firmer the hand of tl 
fabric. We have satisfied ourselves by trial that, for serics 
of fabrics which do not differ too greatly in tactile characte 
istics, these two numbers will indeed correlate well wit 
their corresponding subjective ratings. 

Another aspect of hand is that which is sometimes d 
scribed as fullness. A little preliminary study is suggestin¢ 
to us that one component of this property is what may | 
called the bulk density of the fabric. This may be obtained 
by dividing the weight per unit area by the thickness, «: 
measured, for instance, by the A. S. T. M. procedure. A 
fabric of high bulk density will feel thin and papery io 
comparison with a fabric of low bulk density. While w« 
are sure the method will require further refinement, wé 
offer it to you for your consideration. It has been usefu! 
to us. 

Now we come to creasing behavior, under which genera! 
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subject we were initially interested in that aspect which 
concerns the resistance of the fabric to wrinkling in use. 
Here again the literature offers a variety of methods. One 
class attempts to subject the fabric to conditions which will 
produce a large number of wrinkles of various degrees of 
severity and to find some way of deducing a numerical 
rating of the rumpled appearance. The other class deals 
with single creases introduced under specified conditions 
and measured after specified recovery times. It seems to us 
that the latter class offered more chance of developing an 
ultimate understanding of creasing behavior, so we then 
had to choose the specifi method to be used. Within the 
company, we had been using a method similar to that pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Standards (RP1077) in that the 
sample is creased under a prescribed weight for a pres¢ ribed 
time, then the degree of opening after one minute ts ob- 
served. In our method, one side of the crease was held 
against a horizontal surface by having the creasing weight 
placed on it, while the other side was free. In the Bureau 
of Standards method, the fabric was hung at its crease over 
a small horizontal rod or pin. The bureau warns that the 
crease remaining will be affected to a small extent by the 
weight of the fabric, but that this effect can be corrected for 
by computation. Experiment disclosed that this effect was 
not small, as shown by a comparison of the results obtained 
by the two methods. In the bureau method, the weight 
operates to restrain the crease from opening, and low values 
are obtained, while in our former method, for recoveries 
definitely greater than 90°, the weight operates to assist 
the crease to open. The bureau method always gave results 
lower than those given by our method. 

Obviously, therefore, the desirable procedure would elim- 
inate the action of the fabric's weight, which can be done 
by so supporting the fabric during recovery that one side of 
the crease remains vertical. Then the opening will be 
neither aided nor opposed, and values intermediate between 
those yielded by the two methods previously used should be 
obtained. Trial showed that they were indeed. We had just 
worked out this method, and were using it, when the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. announced its instrument for doing 
exactly the same thing. It is very convenient to use and has 
a better folding device than we had thought of. For these 
reasons and because we both hoped the instrument would 
bécome generally adopted and we intended to make many 
of our own data publicly available, we immediately adopted 
the Monsanto instrument. 

In measuring crease recovery, however, we recognize that 
there are at least three aspects of the property which are 
important. First, naturally, there is the extent to which the 
crease will finally recover. Second, there is the immediate 
recovery, and, third, there is the manner in which it pro- 
ceeds from the immediate to the ultimate recovery. At the 
present time, we regularly observe our fabrics at 15, 30, 45, 
60 and 120 seconds after release of the weight. Some ex- 
periments have continued for several hours, with a final 
examination the next morning. During the early phases of 
opening, the data can be represented quite well by the 
equation for a hyperbola in the form: 


A= Ay+t/ (a+ Dt) 
where 
A = the included angle of the crease at time /. 


The parameter Ay then is an extrapolated value of th 
angle to which the crease opens immediately. A similar! 
extrapolated value for the angle to which it would finall 
open is Ago A, + 1/b. The parameter, 4, indicate 
whether the fabric opens rapidly or slowly from the first t 
the second angle. The final angle as calculated from th 
usual experiments does not always agree too well with tha 
actually observed after overnight opening. However, varia 
tions in local air condition, including both humidity an 
velocity, and the fact that the moving arm of the tester wa 
not adjusted during the night could easily have accounte: 
for the discrepancies. From a practical standpoint, we fee 
that for good fabrics, the discrepancy will not be grea 
because the fabric will be nearly open in two minutes, an 
for poorer fabrics the present results at least indicate a fea 
ture of the fabric which should be seriously considered. 


So far, then, we have been describing the properties w: 


wish to measure and the methods we have selected fo: 


measuring them. Now. what about results? As I hav 


suggested before, we have made a number of comparisons 


of the results of these measurements with subjective rating 


of the related properties by competent observers. We found 


that, within groups of broadly similar fabrics. the measure 
ments and ratings fell into line within the limits of agree 


ment of subjective ratings by different observers. Beyond 


that limit, of course, one cannot go. 


With this kit of tools, then, how have we gone about th« 
development of our proposed plant for assaying the merit: 
of new yarn candidates? This, you may recall, was to b 
the guiding objective of our project. Well, we had at th 
laboratory a specially built loom for weaving narrow fabrics 
It had shown its merit in the production of samples ot 


fabric from modest quantities of yarn. So it seemed that 


our problem was to find out what fabrics to weave and how 
to finish them so that we should have a group of fabrics 
reasonable in number, which would adequately sample th: 
combinations of relationships between yarn properties, fab 


ric construction. and fabric properties. From the measurec 


properties of such a set of fabrics, in comparison with th 
properties of similar sets of fabrics from established yarns 
we should be able to gauge the merits of the new can 
didates. 

The selection of a finishing technique led to the develop 
ment of a better understanding, on our part, of the effec 
of various features of finishing treatments on fabric proper 
ties. As a result of these studies, we decided that for ou 
purposes we would examine all our samples after a relaxe: 
boil-off, with no ironing or other such treatment. For th: 
purpose, we place the samples between layers of cheeseclot! 
wrapped around a perforated plate which can be immerse 
in our boil-off tank. In this way, the fabric is free to shrink 
but does not wrinkle. 


Under these conditions, then, using nylon yarns, we pro 
ceeded to study quantitatively the relation between the typ: 
of weave and certain construction details and the final fabrv 
properties. In our first series of experiments, we used : 
40-denier, 13-filament, 7!/, Z-twist yarn for all warps. W« 
made taffetas and twills with 135 and 120 ends per inch anc 
satins with 265 and 135 ends per inch. In the fillings, we 
used 40-13 and 70-23 yarns, each at one-half and 71/-turn: 
twist, and we determined for each combination of othe: 
factors and fixed condition of the basic loom adjustments 
the maximum number of picks we could weave. We then 
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prepared samples with 100, 90 and 80 per cent of that 
number of picks. The maximum pick set was then produced 
with equivalent one denier-per-filament yarns, in order to 
demonstrate the effect of filament denier. 

The quantitative analysis of these data has been most 
instructive for us, for it has let us put some numbers on 
ideas which had, I am sure, been qualitatively sensed by 
people skilled in the art of fabric manufacture. For instance, 
in a taffeta we have the greatest possible degree of intimate 
contact between warp and filling yarns. We might expect 
that the relation between the constructional details and 
fabric properties would be more pronounced in taffetas than 
in the other weaves. This proved to be the case. For the 
three denier-per-filament fabrics, the end count, pick count, 
filling denier, and filling twist all had a demonstrable effect 
on the final properties. Not only that, but the level of each 
variable would influence the effect of changes in the level 
of the others in a complex but, let me emphasize, also a 
decipherable manner. The numerical expression of the 
properties permitted us to do the unscrambling to a degree 
which would have been unthinkable with only qualitative 
desc riptions. 

The twills, on the.other hand, were much less affected by 
variations in construction details, and fairly simple expres- 
sions involving only part of the variables quite well cor- 
related their properties with their construction details. The 
satins fell, as might be expected, in a sort of middle ground. 
While the satin is, after all, a form of twill, it is essentially 
so broken up in structure that one uses many more ends and 
picks to secure a fabric which has some of the characteris- 
tics of a twill and some of a taffeta. This is reflected in the 
nature of the correlating equations. 


Further considerations of these findings made it appear 
reasonable that the taffetas would display particularly well 
the effect of surface properties of fibers on fabric properties, 
since it must be these surface properties which contribute 
greatly to the degree of coaction of the warp and filling 
yarns in this weave. Of course, the fundamental properties 
of the mass of the fiber also contribute. In the twills, how- 
ever, the condition would seem to be reversed. Here the 
properties of the mass of the fiber appear to be controlling, 
while the surface properties enter to but a secondary extent. 
The satins, in addition to forming a middle ground, also, 
by throwing one set of yarns largely to the surface, will 
certainly offer the best form for the examination of tactile 
properties, for which we have not yet adopted quantitative 
methods. 

Those ideas, then, have governed our selection of the 
limited set of constructions to be used in our assay plan for 
new fibers. We propose the use of taffetas to bring out 
surface property contributions, twills to emphasize internal 
property contributions, and satins to form a sort of average 
and to display tactile effects. These fabrics will be woven 
with end counts equivalent to the higher counts used in the 
study I just described, but with adjustments for yarn den- 
sity and available denier. Into each of these fabrics, we 
enter the maximum and 80 per cent of the maximum num- 
ber of picks. We weave these fabrics at a filament denier 
in the vicinity of three, then weave the maximum set in a 
different filament denier, lower when possible. We are 
weaving such sets from going commercial yarns, including 
silk, viscose and acetate rayon, and nylons. We shall use 
our nylon data to interpolate the properties of nylon fabrics 
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with constructions like those of the other fabrics. and will 
be able then to tabulate these properties for each fabric as 
sO many per cent higher or lower than nylon. 


For the going yarns, we can annex information as to the 
textile uses in which each fiber is highly successful, moder- 
ately successful, and unsuccessful and, in subjective terms, 
why. Our objective measurements should go along with 
these subjective reasons. Then when we have a new can- 
didate come along, we can make up a set of such fabrics 
from it and test them. We shall be able then to see where 
it fits into the field. Will it be essentially a duplicate of 
some existing fiber, and have to compete chiefly on a price 
basis, or has it some new and different combination or level 
of properties, representing a distinct contribution to tex- 
tiles? If it has, what fabrics, in the next stage of develop- 
ment, will best display this contribution ? 


While we have not yet fully rounded out the information 
for our basic lattice, we have already put the principle into 
effective practice in the exploration of the. merits of one 
new candidate, in a manner which displays the principle. 
Our standard set of fabrics showed that the candidate con- 
tributed firmer fabrics than nylon, both as to drape and 
hand, with more fullness. and that these properties were 
particularly apparent in twills and satins. These findings 
were all consistent with our hopes, by the way. Our trade 
experience suggested that these facts should find interesting 
use in a lingerie satin. Larger size tests have shown just 
such differences in fabric character. The utility of this test 
is apparent when you realize that the standard constructions 
were prepared with but a few ounces of yarn, and were 
finished and tested in a relatively short time entirely within 
our own laboratory. This small volume of material and 
short period of time appears soundly to have directed the 
use of the larger amount of material and time in the next 
stage of development so that the results from the first 
broadloom weaving strikingly portrayed the merits of the 
candidate in question. 

Now what of the future? We shall continue to round out 
our basic lattice of information with respect to continuous 
filament yarns. We have already secured yarns for a study . 
of the much more intricate set of construction variables in 
fabrics made from spun yarns, after which we shall form- 
ulate a similar assay plan for such fabrics. From time to 
time we have heen using our techniques to assist our tech- 
nical service and development people with their problems. 
From the fact that they are now often coming to us to ask 
for help, we infer that they find the results useful. We 
shall have to sharpen our tools, and add others. Some of 
these problems we already see ahead; others will become 
apparent. 

Well, what have we been saying? First, that both to 
assist us in Our own work and to help make some return on 
our debt to the fund of general information, we have 
undertaken 4 study of the fundamentals underlying a num- 
ber of fabric properties and their relation to yarn properties 
and fabric construction details. We have built this study 
around the development of a plan for.assaying new fiber- 
candidates, which plan has been fairly well blocked out. 
We have mentioned our plans for the future. 

Let me say just two things in closing. First, we do not 
want you to think of the work that we have discussed as by 
any means a completed and polished piece of research. We 
have tried to give you today’s picture of our thinking and 
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status on a continuing task, and tomorrow, next week, and 
next year we hope to be wiser than we are today. Second, 
we certainly do not wish to follow the old-time practice of 
pre-empting the field. We sincerely hope that some of you 
may be interested in picking up these techniques and view- 
points and applying them to your own problems. If you do, 
and could use more details from us, in so far as we have 
them and time permits we shall be glad to supply them. If 
you also feel moved to make some return on your debt to 
this same fund of general information by making public 
such parts of your results as are not too private, we can 
certainly hope that American textile technology will be 
definitely advanced. 


TABLE | 
CREASE RECOVERY BY THREE METHODS 
Method 
Sample A B C 
Crease Angle in Degrees 
| 169 105 146 
2 167 105 142 
3 164 107 140 
4. 176 124 146 
5 Pee. 172 128 163 
6 124 155 
164 127 157 
8 | 138 97 124 
Mean 164.4 114.6 142.1 


Method A. One side of crease held in contact with table top dur- 
ing opening phase 

Method B. Crease supported on horizontal pin during opening 
phase. 

Method C. One side of crease kept vertical throughout opening 
phase. 


Dr. Lewis delivered his remarks at the February meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists in New York City. 


Revision Of R-74-30 Is Submitted 


A revision of simplified practice recommendation R74-30, 
hospital and institutional cotton textiles, proposed by the 
committee on purchasing, simplification and standardiza- 
tion of the American Hospital Association, and approved 
by the standing committee, has been submitted to producers, 
distributors, users, and other interests for acceptance and 
comment, according to an announcement by the Commodity 
Standards Division of the National Bureau of Standards. 
This recommendation lists the standard sizes for various 
kinds of cotton textiles, such as sheets, pillowcases, pads, 
towels, etc., used in hospitals and institutions. It was first 
issued in 1927 and reaffirmed in 1928. It was revised the 
first time in 1930, and that issue was reafirmed in 1935 

The current revision provides for changes in the sizes of 
certain items. A change of major importance is the reduc- 
tion in width of hems on sheets from two inches at each 
end to one inch. The committee is of the opinion that this 
change will result in longer wear being obtainable when 
sheets have to be rehemmed due to damage in laundering. 


The Warner & Swasey Co., in its 1948 report to share- 
holders, reports that it invested $1,220,943 in new equip- 
ment and facilities during the year, a large part of which 
represents equipment needed for production of the com- 
pany's new Sulzer weaving machine, which the company 
expects will achieve for itself an important place in the tex- 
tile industry. 


Cloth Inspection Machine Developed 


The Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., 
announces the development of a cloth inspection machine 
which incorporates a new system which permits an inspector 
to view a stationary image of rapidly moving cloth, thus 
reducing eye fatigue and increasing efficiency. The develop 
ment of the cloth inspection machine was undertaken after 
a study revealed the serious limitations of present methods 
of inspecting fabrics. 

When an inspector is viewing cloth in the usual manner 
his or her eyes must be moving constantly to follow the 
movement of the fabric. This, of course produces an ab 
normal amount of eye fatigue which in turn lessens the 
efhiciency of the operator. In developing a machine that 
would appear to make the cloth stand still and thus lessen 
eye fatigue, institute scientists tried four different methods 
of achieving this before it was decided to construct a ma- 
chine using an oscillating mirror which would track a sec 
tion of cloth, flick quickly back to its original position and 
track the next section, thus creating the illusion that the 
cloth was remaining stationary. The mirror operates at such 
speeds that the eye is unable to detect any break in the 
image. Even though the cloth may be moving as fast as 60 
yards per minute, the material appears to be standing per- 
fectly still before the operator's eyes and he or she can 
readily spot defects that would have escaped observation 
under the old system of unaided visual inspection. The 
machine is so synchronized that when the inspector sees a 
defect, he need only to stop the machine and the bad place 
in the fabric will be before him on the burling table. Off 
cials of textile plants where the cloth machine has been 
undergoing actual mill trials have given highly favorable 
reports on its performance. 


An appreved means of inspecting cloth, which should find wide use in 
the teatile industry, has been developed at the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va. This machine presents to the operator 4 
stationary image of rapidly-moving fabric, thus greatly reducing eye 
fatigue and increasing efficiency. 
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Leading 
COMBS 
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COMB REPAIRS 
Improvements 


come from 


WATSON- 
WILLIAMS 


The new and exclusive Locking-Tip Sleeve (pictured | The Allen Positive Expansion Comb is expanded 
here) which anchors shuttle tips forever is one of by screws at each end and is superior to the tape ex- 
Watson-Williams’ latest and most outstanding shuttle : ' C b ded 100%. W 
improvements, now available on all Watson-Williams pansion type. Lan be expandce © supply 
shuttles for wool, worsted, cotton and silk weaving. Slasher Combs for all types of slashers. We also supply 
Four others have already made names for themselves— Leese Combs. 


the Reverse Wind Rayon Shuttle ‘S7X Tension Eye); | 
the Cl-41 Eye which accelerates threading and keeps | 
thread in place; the Two-in-One Shuttle, which allows | 


The Allen Spring Expansion Comb has open box con- 
struction, eliminates the collection of lint and dirt, facil- 


quick interchanging of eyes; the Low Thread Groove | itates cleaning. Can be expanded 30% and still main- 
Shuttle which eliminates jerk-ins, smutted and rubbed | tain uniform spacing. 
filling. 


FOR REPAIRS — Send comb by express and we will 
immediately repair and return. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES | 


Watson & Desmond, Box 1954 Charlotte, N. C. ) Cc oO M be A N Y Representatives in all Textile Localities 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg. . . Greenville, 8. C. ond oll Principal Countries of the World. 
Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Bide. Greensbore, N. C. 


The Weavers Friend 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 


Division Manager 
Greenville, $. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, N. C. 


E. HAYS REYNOLDS ALWAYS UNIFORM 
Greenville, $. C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Plant and Home Office, Columbus 15, Ohio 


—_ 
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TRADE MARK 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings until 
entirely consumed .. . instead of leaking 
and dripping away like ordinary liquid oil. 
And when used in comb boxes, NON-FLUID 
OIL does not cause gumming, heating and 
excessive wear as do so-called semi-fluid oils 


or other thin grease substitutes. 


NON-FLUID OIL protects the close and 


REGISTERED 


accurate adjustment of Doffer and Top 
Flats assuring stronger, cleaner, more even 
sliver. You'll get better lubrication at less 
cost per month because NON-FLUID OIL 
lasts 3 to 5 times longer than ordinary 


lubricants. 


Send for Bulletin TSTB and free, testing 
sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
‘WORKS: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Greenville, 5. C.—Charlotte, N. C,— 
Providence, R. 1. — Chicago, Ill. — St. Louis, Mo. — Detroit, Mich. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our man- 
ufacture. So-called grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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Maintenance 


Modernizing Old Mill Power System 


Part One of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


HE modernization of an old cotton mill to accom- 

modate a whole layout of new machinery through 
spooling and warping is the problem facing George Lewis, 
master mechanic of Limestone Mfg. Co. at Gaffney, S. C.. 
with two plants under his wing. The plant under discus- 
sion at this time is his Number 1, or, the original Lime- 
stone mill, and of two-story, brick-type construction. 

The mill is now arranged in such a manner that the flow 
of production begins in the opening room located in a large 
Quonset type building located some distance from the lower 
end of the main building, from where the cotton is moved 
on to the picker room by means of the usual blow-pipe or 
pneumatic system. 

The picker room is located on the second floor at the 
lower end, and consists of two two-section units, all driven 
by a large motor with belted, group-drive arrangement. 
There are a couple of smaller group drive motors for the 
fans and condensers, also, for the waste machine, etc. The 
cards, draw-frames, slubbers, speeders, spinning, spooling 
and warping occupy the rest of the whole second floor, 
with very little space to spare. At the present moment, the 
old elevator which was located exactly in the middle of the 
building is being removed. 

The other processes involved in fabric production, such 
as Slashing, weaving and the cloth room operation and 
shipping department occupy the whole first floor. The ma- 
chinery on this whole floor is to remain intact in its arrange- 
ment and location in the forthcoming upheaval to provide 
for the new machinery to be installed on the second floor. 

Both floors of the mill are adequately and excellently 
lighted by means of continuous-row, double 40-watt fluores- 
cent fixtures running from wall to wall, and makes a nice- 
looking job, even though we have strongly advocated the 
use of larger, double 85-watt (formerly the double 100- 
watt) fixtures on higher mounting levels. 

Each lighting panel or switch group has been provided 
with its individual step-down, dry-type transformer, rated 
at whatever K. V. A. is required, 600 volts primary to 120- 
240 volts secondary, and approved by their insurance car- 
riers for use inside the mill, Such an arrangement elim- 
inates the possibility of excessive voltage-drop on the light- 
ing circuits, while at the same time it simplifies mainte- 
nance and reduces the labor and expense of an electrician’s 
time in keeping up repairs on such a large lighting system. 

The program of improvement or modernization will 
start in the opening room and extend through the picker 
Operation, card room, drawing, interdraft roving, spinning, 
spooling and warping, all on the second floor, as mentioned 
above. This modernization will be accomplished by means 
of new machinery with individual motor drives in every 
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phase of the operation. This also includes Barber-Colman 
automatic spoolers and high-speed warpers. 

This full-scale change involves a complete revision of the 
most important element of mill operation aside from the 
machines necessary to carry on the actual production of the 
goods for which the whole idea of the mill was conceived. 
That is the electric power system, for without electric power 
this mill (as well as all the others) could not run. There- 
fore, with quite an investment having been made in new 
processing machinery, the next step was the installation of 


“4 


At top left, George Lewis, master mechanic for both plants of Limestone 
Mig. Co., standing near the transformer sub-station for Mill Ne. 1; top 
right, Duke Power's delivery pole-frame adjacent to sub-station fence. 
with the main single-pole, underhung disconnecting switches (note that 
there are at present three 500,000 C. M. cables per phase, whereas the 
proposed layout calls for a fourth set of cables to be added in espace at 
left); below, dead-ending arrangement of the present service cables 
from the delivery point, to which will be added the fourth set of con. 
ductors. 
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Plan of second floor machinery layout at Mill Ne. 1 of Limestone Mfg. 
Co., showing the relative location of switchboard in the machine shep 
on the first floor level, with the service feeders from the transformers 
to the switchboard as they were proposed in the original plans for this 
project. 
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an adequate and suitable electrical wiring system in the mill 
to keep all of this nice new machinery in full-time opera- 
tion without the possibility of loss of production on account 
of overloaded circuits, or because of fully loaded circuits 
with no provisions for any moderate future re-arrangement 
or addition of miscellaneous loads. 

In addition to the above features to be provided for in 
the wiring system, there is another one of equal importance 
in the operation of any plant, textile or otherwise. That 
feature is full compliance with the requirements of the in- 
spection department standards of the fire insurance carriers 
with which you do business. 

These requirements call for all wiring systems to be de- 
signed and installed in strict accordance with the provisions 
of the National Electrical Code as set forth by the National 
Fire Protection Association, of which your imsurance carrier 
is a ruling member. In fact, all fire insurance companies 
are governing members because of the fact that the pro- 
visions of the code are minimum requirements of these car- 
riers for practical safeguards for personnel and buildings, 
their contents, etc., against electrical hazards arising from 
the use of electric power, lights, heating, signaling, etc. 
Therefore, it is really money in your pocket, or, a heavier 
balance in your bank for you to fully meet these require- 
ments from the power entrance to the last motor on the 
circuit, or the last light somewhere else in the plant. 

The first and only practical way to take when contemplat- 
ing such a step as is involved in this job is to submit plans 
and specifications of the proposed work to the insurance 
inspection department for an impartial ruling upon their 
suitability for the job to be done, or practicability as far as 
insurance hazards are concerned. This, then, was the next 
step to be taken by the officials of this mill, in which they 
submitted full plans and specifications of their proposed 
work to their insurance carrier's inspection department. 

Duke Power Co. serves this plant through its newly- 
installed substation from a 44,000-volt line transformed 
through a Delta-Delta bank of three of the latest types of 
radiator-equipped, 500 K. V. A., oil-cooled transformers 
in the modern substation structure enclosed in a 50-foot 
by 50-foot lot in the mill yard, and within 100 feet of the 
power entrance at the original engine-room wall. The 
delivery point is a two-pole ''H’"’-frame of 35-foot creosoted 
poles with three six-inch by six-inch heavy angle iron cross- 
arms for the bell-type strain insulators for dead ending: the 
feeder-cables from this point to the engine room wall. 
There were three 500,000-cir. mil cables per phase, making 
a total of nine cables dead-ended at this point, with a back- 
guying system being extended over the substation by a 
short span to a single stub guy pole, which was in turn 
anchored by means of heavy-duty, four-way spread anchors. 
(See photograph of this delivery showing the disconnect 
switches, 3,000-ampere rating. ) 

From this delivery point or switch-bent to the wall, these 
cables were supported midway by another ‘‘H’’-frame 
similar to the first one, except that the cables were sup- 
ported by means of heavy-duty pin-type insulators on steel 
cross-arm pins in the angle-iron arms. At the wall the 
cables were all dead-ended by means of the same arrange- 
ment as employed at the delivery point, or switch-bent. 
Here the cables were all tapped or spliced by the cables 
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ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION, 
REPAIR and MAINTENANCE 
for Textile Mills 


Complete Service Entrance from Duke Power Co. delivery point 
to switchboard ot the plant of Johnston Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


James T. Meador 
W. W. Hanks H. L. Phillips 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro ©@ Spartanburg @ Greenville 


DEPENDABLE 
WATER SERVICE 


©@ For almost a century Cole ele- 
vated tanks have provided a de 
pendable water supply for mills 
and communities. Cole quality is 


assured by careful, experienced 
designing and watchful super- 
vision from blueprints to finished 
tank. Send us your inquiries for 
tanks from 5,000 to 2,000,000 
Rallons—stating capacity, height 
to bottom. and location. Write 


lor lalest Cole catalog "Tank 
Talb”’ 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


VEsSeEtS TANMES 
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Our bearings 
are 


in the “COLONEL” all 


replacement units 
are standard 


which means 
this to you! 


The smoothest, trouble-free carding with the 
least loss of operating time because of comb 
box breakdowns .... every part of the 
“Colonel” is a standard unit which can be 
replaced at minimum cost and delay .... bear- 
ings are even available at your local mill 
supply ....there is no investment to insure 
you better card room operation than the 
“Colonel” comb box. 


Call. wire or write us today about your comb box problems. 


ODOM 


Machine Manufacturing Corp. 
Roswell, Georgia 


Harry Haynes. Box No. 1724, Chattanooga, Tenn. © Wilkin & 

Matthews, 215 Builders Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. ©® O.T. Daniels, 

Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Texas © Export Agent. Ben Comer 

Machinery Co., 308 Ivy Street, Atlanta. Georgia © Foreign 

Representative: Mr. M. T. Meadows, M. T. Meadows y Cia.. 
Sarmieto 459, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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New Product for 


DYERS PRINTERS 


LOM AR PW the new dispersing agent developed by Jacques Wolf & Co., 


TYPICAL OF THE 
DISPERSING ACTION OF LOMAR PW 


The contents of these two graduates are identical, except 
for a small percentage of LOMAR PW. Note the con- 
tinued even suspension and dispersion in the right hand 
graduate after standing ten times as long as the one 
at the left. 


Blanc Fixe after 30 minutes 
— no dispersing agent 


Blanc Fixe after 5 hours 


— plus LOMAR PW 


Plants and Warehouses 
Plants: Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; 


Los Angeles, California 


Warehouses: Providence, R.1.; Philadelphia, Pa.,; 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Greenville, S. C.; Chattanooga, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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assures more efficient and economical processing. 


e In Dyeing 


Level shades and uniform absorption of dyestuffs by the 
fibres, depend largely upon an even dispersion of colors 
in the dyebath. The addition of a small amount of 
LOMAR PW in pasting up indanthrenes or acetates 


solves this problem. 


In Printing 


When added to the printing paste, LOMAR gives finer 
particle suspension, improved flow and smoother consist- 
ency. By keeping the colors in suspension, LOMAR PW 


assures efficient, economical results. 


In Backfilling 
In backfilling, LOMAR PW is added to the heavy back- 


fill mixture of clay and starches to give uniform suspen- 
sion of the clay, good flowing properties and more uni- 


form results on the fabric. 


For complete information on LOMAR PW, 
send today for your copy of Bulletin No. 21. 


PASSAIC. 1. 
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entering the building on their way to the switchboard, 
where they were terminated at the main feeder bus bars. 
From this switchboard, the feeder circuits were extended 
the various load centers located throughout the mill, with 
each circuit being individually protected against the hazards 
Next 


month we will have an explanation of the wiring layout, 


of overcurrent conditions. (See plan of layout.) 


and will emphasize the points of compliance with the in- 
surance requirements. 

The layout of machinery shown on the accompanying 
plan was developed and completed by George Hill and Son, 
textile and industrial engineers, of Wellford, S. C. T. G. 
Roche is general superintendent of both this mill and Lime- 
stone No. 2, and he has generously granted the writer per- 
mission to use this layout for the purpose of the study and 
analysis we hope to make out of this article. 


Bleaching, Dyeing Finishing 


SOME DYEHOUSE PROBLEMS 


By IRVING TEPLITZ 


EFORE the actual process of dyeing, textile goods must 

be prepared for dyeing by the removal of all impurt- 

ties, waxes, foreign matter, oil, grease, dirt, size, lubricating 

wax, and the like. If the goods are not adequately prepared 

for dyeing, the subsequent operations cannot be successful. 

The cloth must be pure textile fiber when the dyeing opera- 

tion takes place. It is assumed, for this discussion at least, 

that the cloth has been ptoperly sewed piece to piece, singed 

if need be, and ready for processing without bruises or tears 
in the cloth. 

Generally, gray goods are clean, but often they have oil 
or graphite which has been woven into the fabric or spun 
into the yarn of the fabric. Removal of dirt and grease may 
be accomplished by a simple scour or without avail after a 
long procedure. Where the dyer is a commission house, the 
dirty goods are taken in and there can be no control of the 
situation; however, where the dye house and weaving- 
spinning mill belong to the same organization, the best 
way to handle this problem of dirt and oil is by prevention 
rather than cure. 

Carbon is extremely insoluble and may be removed in 
part by a long run in the dyeing machine with detergent, 
preferably soap and an organic solvent. Sometimes, a 
bleaching process is added to the soap and solvent in order 
to remove carbon and dirt. Kerosene is a common organic 
solvent; others are benzol, carbon tetrachloride, dichlorethy]- 
ether, trichlorethylene, chloroform, naphtha, tetralin and 
hexalin. Soap, chloroform and ammonia make a solution to 
be spotted on goods with a sponge (no rubbing) but this is 
an expensive procedure. Some goods can be given soap and 
solvent by a run through a mangle or quetsch, and then 
have it batched up and permitted to stand for a few hours 
before scouring. Some rayon fabrics become moired by 
batching-and-holding-wet, so caution must guide this 
method of cleaning the goods. Red oil is a good oil stain 
remover for cotton cloth to be bleached. Ojl removers 
should be used with caution on acetate. Sodium acid fluoride 
removes iron rust as will oxalic acid; the latter must be 
washed out immediately after use. 

[t is practically impossible to clean dirty filling of a rayon 
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crepe fabric after embossing, so dirt and grease should be 
removed before a heat process. Slightly stained warp knots 
in multifilament acetate cloths may be treated with a weak 
solution of oxalic acid. The use of peracetic acid is being 
developed for cleaning acetate-viscose fabrics. 

Sizing materials should be removed from the cloth prior 
to the actual scouring process. The size must be removed 
for effective dyeing and finishing; poorly removed sizing in 
cloth will result in unsatisfactory appearance of goods. The 
size is removed by enzymes which put the size into solution 
so that they can be washed off; starch, for example, is con- 
verted into soluble sugar. The iodine test for the presence 
of starch size ts a good precautionary practice for the dye 
house handling rayons and spuns. Linseed oil is a trouble- 
some size to remove but is dittle used at present. The 
amylolytic enzymes are used on starch and converted starch 
sizes, and the glue and gelatin sizes are removed with the 
proteolytic type enzyme. The concentration used is from 
0.2-3 per cent, depending upon the type of goods, and the 
temperature is controlled according to the requirements of 
the particular enzyme, usually between 120-140° F., 
tumes as high as 160-170° F. 


some- 
As enzymes are destroyed by 
high temperatures, exact temperature control must be exer- 
cised for effective removal. of sizing. Steam injures enzymes, 
so the better practice is to bring the temperature up to the 
optimum degree, shut the steam off and add the enzyme to 
the bath. In maintaining the temperature of the enzyme 
bath, the better practice is to give it a shot of steam as 
needed, rather than have the steam valve opened a crack 
(thus continuously giving forth steam). With heavily sized 
yarns of tight weave cloths, or if time is a factor, the cloth 
should be run in boiling water, then rinsed and cooled; then 
proceed with the enzyme treatment. The boiling water will 
take away some of the size and facilitate the work of the 
enzyme. The pH of the enzyme bath should be slightly 
acidic. A wetting agent can be used to facilitate the work 
of the enzyme; care must be taken in the choice of the 
agent as some inhibit the enzyme action. 

Flat goods which are normally dyed on the jig can have 
the enzyme padded on the padder, followed with scour in 
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the jig, or have the enzyme solution entered directly in the 
jig. Some roll up the cloth after the padding process and 
let the cloth stand to give the enzyme time to effect its 
function. In both methods, care must be taken that the 
enzyme does not give shaded edges as contrasted to the 
center of the cloth, either due to concentration of enzyme 
on the edges if the job is done on the jigs, or due to cooling 
below the optimum temperature at the edges if the cloth 1s 
padded and then rolled and permitted to stand a few hours. 
Spun rayons can be desized on the dye box before scour; 
some do not drop the desizing bath but scour and dye in 
the same bath. Spun rayons are desized on the continuous 
boil-off machine. 

The normal period for desizing goods may be from 30 
minutes to several hours. It is better practice to drop the 
enzyme bath and give the cloth a good rinse so that the 
goods be clean and not contain some size which will give 
mottled dyeing, especially in pastel shades. 

Scouring is a wet process of cleaning by chemical or 
mechanical means, or both. Cleaning is a process of remov- 
ing undesirable matter. A detergent is a composition which 
cleans. Soap is a detergent formed by the saponification or 
neutralization of fats, oils, waxes, resins or their acids with 
organic or inorganic bases. An alkaline detergent is a water 
soluble alkali or alkaline salt having detergent properties 
but containing no salt. A synthetic detergent is produced 
by chemical synthesis and comprises of an organic composi- 
tion other than soap. A builder is a material added to soap 
or synthetic detergent to improve its effectiveness under the 
conditions of use. 

Scouring depends upon the quality of the water, the 
amount of goods loaded on the machine in relation to the 
size of the machine, the detergent, and the removal or lack 
of removal by rinse of detergent and assistants at the end 
of the scour. Hard water makes scouring a problem; ma- 
chines which crowd the goods do not afford an adequate 
scouring opportunity to the goods; the detergent must fulfill 
the needs of the instant; and if the goods are not well 
rinsed, there may be residues which will present later prob- 
lems in dyeing and finishing. Hard water presents problems 
in dyeing as well as scouring, and modern practice is to 
solve this by one of several ways: Zeolite process, deminer- 
alizing process of water softening, addition of phosphate 
salts, etc. If there is an alkaline residue left after scouring, 
there may be difficulty in dyeing cotton and wool blends. 
A residue of soap will deteriorate cloth after the cloth is 
dried. Residues left in cotton after-rinses in the continuous 
bleach system may affect the quality of later processes. Fric- 
tion is an important factor in scouring and is supplied by 
squeeze rolls on slack washers, or just by'the movement of 
the cloth around the winch of the dye box. 

The cotton fiber is resistant to alkali, while silk and wool 
are sensitive to alkali. Acetate is saponified by alkali, and 
caustic soda is injurious to rayon if not properly handled. 
The detergent used is applied in a concentration of one to 
four per cent of the weight of the goods with a ratio of 
about one pound of goods to 214 gallons of water in the 
scour bath. In the woolen dye house where a great quantity 
of soap is used for scouring and fulling, the soap may be 
piped to the machines from a storage tank, metered when 
drawn, pumped for pressure maintenance, and strained for 
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cleanliness; this method is said to save in the quantity of 
soap otherwise spilled by manual application by dippers. 

As soap is generally made of fats also suitable for foods, 
it became costly and scarce during the war, and the synthetic 
detergents came into prominence in dye house use. Today, 
and from now on, the price relationship of soap and syn- 
thetic detergents will determine the amounts of each deter- 
gent consumed by dye houses. Water hardness affects soap 
unfavorably as does acid conditions; in addition, it decom- 
poses on heat and becomes rancid. Synthetic detergents are 
not so affected. Soap of low titer works well as a detergent 
in soft water and has the ability to combine with dirt par- 
ticles in solution. Synthetic detergents affect oil as does 
soap but are not equal as dirt removers. An excess amount 
of soap is used in hard water which makes hard water ex- 
pensive as a solvent, as against soft water. Synthetic deter- 
gents work at lower temperatures than soap, hence there is a 
saving in fuel and time. Synthetic detergents can be used 
for scouring all fibers, in acid or alkaline solution. 

Soda ash, caustic soda and other alkalis have detergent 
action eithér alone or as a builder. Cotton is scoured in 
the kier by means of caustic soda. The phosphate salts 
which act as water softeners are also used for detergency, 
especially with soap. These salts are familiar as sodium 
pyrophosphate, sodium tetraphosphate, and tera sodium 
pyrophosphate—to name some. 

Synthetic detergents cannot be used indiscriminately since 
they have special qualifications, and each works under a 
different set of conditions than the others. Some synthetic 
detergents are very effective in hard water, others are not; 
some improve in alkali baths and some find alkali baths a 
detriment; some work in a narrow pH range and some 
work on a wide pH range. Synthetic detergents can be used 
for dyeing the most delicate shades. Synthetic detergents 
are good for single bath scour-dye processes. A certain 
amount of research work must be done by each dye house 
to determine which synthetic detergent is better suited for 
use in the particular processes, and also which synthetic 
detergent is cheaper from an operational point of view: 
cost versus effective concentration or dilution. 

An anionic detergent is one which produces negatively 
charged colloidal ions in solution; a cationic has a positive 
ion charge and the non-ionic is electrically neutral. Most 
synthetic detergents are anionic; some non-ionics are good 
for pasting up colors, particularly acetate dyes. As almost 
all textiles are anionic and absorb cationic substances, there 
are no cationic detergents (except under special conditions). 
There are cationic wetting agents. 

Synthetic detergents are used in after-treatment of vat 
and naphthol colors, for scouring and fulling wool, and 
other purposes. An interesting synthetic detergent is one 
which is used for lubrication of wool stock prior to carding 
and spinning of yarn, and is later used for the scouring of 
the piece goods. This principle would be an excellent one 
to be carried through ‘for all fibers—that the lubricant or 
size serve later as the detergent. 

In scouring, acetate should not be subjected to great and 
rapid changes of bath temperatures but should be subjected 
to gradual bath temperature changes, as acetate is thermo- 
plastic. Acetate will saponify and be delustered if held at 
the boil. Temperature in scouring and dyeing can be con- 
trolled by steam pipe outlet thermostatic electronic control. 
Acetate should be subjected to a maximum temperature of 
175-180° F. Synthetic rubber deteriorates at the boil and 
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must be dyed and scoured at temperatures under the boil. 
Saponification of acetate occurs in presence of alkalis. In 
the early stages of saponification, the affinity of acetate for 
acetate dyes is increased and this principle might be used in 
dyeing; after acetate ts saponified, it has afhnity for cotton 
dyes. Excessive alkali treatment, say over four per cent 
caustic soda, will tenderize cotton, and will injure rayon. 


A wetting agent is a composition which when added to a 
liquid medium increases the spreading of the medium on a 
surface. A wetting agent has no detergent power; a deter- 
gent has wetting power. A surface active agent is a com- 
position which when added to a liquid medium modifies 
the properties of the medium at the surface or interface 
(includes soluble detergents in liquid medium, dispersing 
agents, emulsifying agents, penetrating agents, and wetting 
agents). A wetting agent may be used to paste up dyes so 
as to get them into solution readily. Leveling agents are 
used to promote color uniformity. Emulsifying agents are 
used to disperse oil and pigment particles. The wetting 
agent causes the fiber to become completely saturated with 
dyestuff solution; leveling agents cause the dyestuff to go on 
uniformly in and out the fiber. Wetting agents are useful 
where there are tightly woven fabrics or containing hard 
twist yarns, or where there is quite a load of goods in the 
dye machine.. Wetting agents often permit dyeing followed 
by scour with the dyeing done by padding as in the case of 
heavy ducks and rayon lining cloths. After the dye is 
padded on, the cloth is scoured in the jig. 

Level color in textile dyeing depends on several factors. 
Only dyestuffs which have similar rates of exhaustion should 
be used together when necessary; conversely, diverse rates 
of dye exhaustion is one of the causes of uneven dyeing. 
Colors that exhaust too rapidly give unsatisfactory results, 
because the tendency of the dyer is to take off the goods 
when the shade is matched, and this might come before the 
color is on evenly. Leveling agents retard the dyeing. Soda 
ash is a simple retarder in cotton dyeing. There are dyes that 
have good leveling properties; dyes that are controlled by 
salt for level dyeings; and dyes which need temperature 
control as well as salt control for level dyeing. The rate of 
dyeing affects the levelness of the color and depends upon 
the efhciency of the circulation of the dye liquor; the cir- 
culation of an overloaded machine is poor, hence we can 
expect unevenness. Riggs & Lombard has a method of in- 
jecting dye through the steam line into the dye kettle to 
give improved dye circulation. , 

To get level dyeing start at low temperature to get a slow 
exhaustion rate, then raise temperature to get maximum 
temperature yield and the benefits of a high diffusion rate. 
Level dyeing depends upon the solubility of the dyestuff, 
the initial starting temperature, the water ratio to cloth, the 
rate of rise to maximum temperature, and the optimum 
dyeing temperature. Wetting agents and leveling agents 
must be selected with reference to pH of bath, temperature, 
and other qualifications dictated by working conditions. 

The stripping of color from textiles is another wet 
process before dyeing. Stripping might be simple as in the 
case of a direct color where mere boiling may remove 
enough color for redyeing, or may be difficult as in the case 
of vat colors. Sodium hydrosulphite is used in an alkaline 
bath (soda ash) to strip color from cotton, viscose, silk and 
nylon. Wool is stripped by use of zinc hydrosulphite in an 
(acetic) acid bath; the goods are first boiled with ammonia 
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and then washed. Sodium sulfoxylate formaldehyde strips 
wool, zinc sulfoxylate formaldehyde strips acetate and nylon, 
and there are acid baths in both instances. Nylon is stripped 
by use of acetic acid, sodium chlorite and zinc sulfoxylate 
formaldehyde. 

As the dyeing operation, the stripping operation, and all 
wet dye house processes are usually performed in either an 
acid or alkaline bath, the determination and control of pH, 
the means of expressing the acid-alkaline relation, becomes 
obviously important. Its relation in turn to synthetic deter- 
gents, wetting agents and leveling agents also becomes ap- 
parent and noteworthy. 


Textile Bleaching Subject Of New Book 


Of interest to those connected with the bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing sections of the textile industry is a new book 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, entitled An Introduction to Textile Bleach- 
ing. The author, J. T. Marsh, M.Sc., F.R.1.C., F.T.1., points 
out that textile science has advanced on two broad fronts: 
first, a detailed examination of the characteristic properties 
of the textile fibers, and second, their behavior in various 
circumstances. The author presents his subject matter as 
simply as possible and practical application is stressed. The 
book contains over 150 half-tone illustrations and figures 
with numerous tables and a bibliography of bleaching. It is 
divided into six parts: The Textile Fibers; Wetting and 
Detergency; Scouring and Bleaching of the Cellulosic 
Fibers; Scouring and Bleaching of Animal Fibers; The 


Drying of Textiles; and Tests for Damage. 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORP. has become the first textile man- 
ufacturing firm to completely costume a theater company. Above, 
Lisa Kirk and Harold Lang are shown in a wedding scene from 
“Kiss Me Kate,” the Cole Porter musical hit now running in New 
York City. For the women in the cast, Bur-Mil employed its 
rayon crepe, nylen tricot, sheer nylon, Reyal Swan ribbons and 
Cameo nylon hose. The men wear spun rayon suitings, shirtings 
and nylon socks. Nylon curtaining and cotton-textured drapery 
fabrics are being used for scenic effects. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN co. | Houghton Wool lops 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 


MILLBURY. MASS U.S.A PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


jamese. WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


J. E. SIRRINE CO, | 


ESTABLISHED 


Southern Representatives 


‘READY TO SERVE YOU WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


You'll find Clinton Quality Starches 
Tops for Every textile purpose! 


> ~ 


@ Clinton Textile Starches are scientifi- | ie "77 ‘| 
cally manufactured and guaranteed for ia j 
unvarying uniformity and pH control. 
Clinton Starches give your warp the nec- 
essary body, strength and pliability that 
means quality weaving every time. Reduce 
loom stoppage and increase production 
with Clinton Textile Starches. For years 
Clinton has been a leader in the produc- 
tion of starches for all textile purposes. 


You'll find our staff of highly trained tech- 
nicians helpful and profitable in solving 
your sizing problems. Without obligation, 
write or call Clinton Industries, Service 
Laborotory, Clinton, lowa. 


clustries, ne, 
CLINTON, 


Contact: R. C. Rau, S. £. Mgr. Clinton Seles Co.. 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidz, Atlanta 3, Ga. Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Concord, WN. C. 
Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora .. Decatur, Ga. Jack Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pearsey has been named director 


Ollan | 
f the new personnel department at Caro 
at High Shoals, N. ¢ 
was paymaster at 


that post 


inian Mulls. Inc.. 
ir Pearsev tormerlys 
plant and has been succeeded im 


by David W. Frye 


Robert M. Dowling, general manager ot 
the Sanforized Division of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. Inc.. has been elected a 
lent of the frm 


Vice pre S! 


head baseball coach at 
Clinton, S. ¢ has 
Ly dia 


Claude Crocker. 
resbyterian College, 
named recreation director at 


Cotton Mulls at Climton 


Dr. J. H. Dillon, director of research at 
the Textile 
search Institute, Princeton, N. ]., 
fellow of The Textile Institute, 
London, England Stanley Backer, head 
the textile materials engineering labora 
tory of the Philadelphia Quartermaster D; 


be has been elected to an associate tellow 


Foundation and the Textile R« 
has been 


elected re | 


-> 


ship by the institute 


R. R. Higgins, a vice-president and treas 
ure ot the Kendall Co 1922. has 
DCN elected executive vice-president ot the 


All 


re-elected 


ae lohn M. Reed, left, 


has succeeded E. H 


Since 


hrm by stockholders and directors 
itheers and directors were 


Isenhour as Southern 


agent tor Ashworth 
Inc... at Char 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Isen 


hour, 


> 


nected with W. H 
lurers agents who represented Ashworth in 
he South Mi: Reed has 
with the Ashworth 


vember, 1938. as sales and service 


who retired re 
cently, had been South- 

n agent tor the hrm 
1914. and priot 


to that date was con 


Bigelow Co., manufac 


connected 
Since No 
represen 
contacting Baltimore to 
New Orleans. Prior to joining Ashworth he 
‘erved 18 years with Saco-Lowell Shops in 
harlotte. Greenville. S Ne wton, Mass.. 
ind Biddeford, Me. Other personnel changes 


been 
organization 
tative 


mills from 


in Ashworth’'s Southern organization follow 
R. B. Wilson. tormerly in charge of the At- 
lanta, Ga., repair shop and responsible fo: 
‘ales and service in the Georgia, Alabama 
nd Tenn ssee territory, has retired and has 
meen succeeded by J. E. S« acord. a 194? 
£raduate of College, who will 


Ave 


tormerly 


Clemson 
make his headquarters at 357 Forrest 


nue, N_E.. Atlanta. ... T. F. Hart. 
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with Cannon Mills and with Ashworth for 


the past tem years as service representative 
and card clothier, has been promoted to the 
sales and service torce, covering the North 
Carolina territory A.D 


SCTVICE 


Ennis has been 
promoted to the department, in 
charge of card inspection work. He formerly 
was connected with Cannon Mills Co., Plant 
No. 4, and has been with Ashworth for th« 
past five years... .A.E 


promoted to plant manager in charge of 


Johnston, has 


operations in the new manutacturing plant 
in Greenville, S. ¢ 
for sales and service throughout South Caro- 
lina A. I 
charge of the 


and 1s also responsibl« 
Johnston, Sr., continues im 
department thé 
Greenville shop }. E. Cox, IJr., 
manager in Greenville and Miss Nellic Shu 
tord is office manager in Charlott« 


repair 


iS 


W. Moore. who was unable to 
American Cotton Manu 
facturers Association convention because ot 


Harvey 
attend the recent 


the serious operation he underwent at Bos 
ton, Mass.., 


care and is now spending a short time at 


has been released from hospital! 


the Waldort-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City with Mrs. Moore The Palm Beach 
meeting completed Mr. Moore's term of of 
hce as chairman of the A. C. M. A. board 


of government. He is expected to return to 
his home in Charlotte, N. ¢ 
as vice-president and treasurer of 
Mfg. Co., N. ¢ 


weeks 


and position 
Brown 


Concord. within a few 


lohn P. Stevens, Jr., 
Stevens & Co.. Inc... 
special citation April 


president of |}. P 


was to have received a 


27 at a dinner spon 
sored by the joint defense appeal in behalf 
of the United Jewish Appeal of Greater 
New York. Mi 


the humanitarian services and outstanding 


Stevens was to cited rol 


leadership he has rendered in evéry worthy 
philanthropic and communal activity in the 
rayon industry and in the lite of the com 
munity 


Dr. Carl F. Prutton has been appointed 
president-director of operations of all 
Mathieson Chemical 
Bennett, vice-president, has been 


plants of Corp. and 
Arthur T 
placed in charge of the eight plants acquired 
from Southern Acid and Sulphur Co. R. B 
Worthy and J. F. Newell have been named 
Mathieson vice-presidents Thomas $ 
Nichols, chairman of the board and presi 
dent of Mathieson, recently 
director of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co.., 
Inc., and E. Kemp Swift, chairman of the 
hoard of Whitin Machine Works, was ré 


elected to the Bigelow-Sanford board 


was named a 


Robert Nickles of Charlotte, N. C.. tex 
tile printing technician, has joined th 
newly-organized technical textile sales div: 
sion of Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. of Cin 
cinnati. In the past Mr. Nickles was asso 
ciated with the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing 
& Finishing Co and rol um he was an 
inspector of textile materials for the Army 
ordnance departm«e nt 

Paul |. Welsh has joimed the research 
staff of E. F. Houghton & ¢ Philadel 
phia, and will specialize on research on 
resins for textile applications. A graduate 


of Carnegie Institute of Technology, M: 
Welsh previously was as ciated 
B. F. Goodrich Co loled 
Bureau of Mines 


with the 
and the 
in Bruceton. P 


Dr H Lech Sine associatt 
director of research, has been named director 
of research of the Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Co. Other research 
staft appointments follow D>: Mano Sca 


lera, appointed assistant dit ctor ot research 


DAN RIVER MILLS, INC... employees re- 
cently staged their fourth annual fashion 
show. Above, George 5. Harris, president 
of the firm. congratulates Mrs. Jewel Hall 
Owen of Danville, Va.. fer hecoming 
“Mise Dan River of 1949." Mere. Owen is 
employed in the Dan River order depart- 
ment. 
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A Ringing 
Sensation! 


On spinning rings everywhere 
Dary Ring Travelers have a sen- 
sational reputation for long life 


at higher spindle speeds. 


Fine workmanship, a tradition at 
Dary, plus the best materials and 
the famous Dary Process com- 
bine to make the travelers in the 
blue tin favorites year-in, year- 


out 


Get to know your nearest Dary 
representative now, and you'll 


get to know real service! 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John E. Humphries, Box 8453, Creenville, 8. C. 
Jehan H. O'Neill, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


James H. Carver, P. O. Box 22. 
Rutherfordten, N. C. 


Crawford Rhymer, P. O. Bex 2261, 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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in charge of the Organic Research Section 

. Dr. R. P. Parker, assistant director of 
research in charge of the Pharmaceutical 
Research Section. . . . Dr. R. H. Kienle. 
named director of application research, and 


dyes technical service, appointed associate 


Peiker, formerly manager of the 


director of application research 


I. T. Meyer has been appointed manage: 
of the Covington, Va., plant of Industrial 
Rayoyn Corp Mr. Meyer succeeds Lester R 
Carrier, who 1s retiring after almost 23 
years of service as a plant manager with th 
company. Mr. Meyer joined Industrial Rayon 
in 1928, and prior to that was associated 
with National Aniline & Dye Co. at Buf 
falo, N. Y. 


R. Robbins Lowe, left, 
of Charlotte. N. C.. 
has been appointed 
Southern agent in 
charge of sales fo: 
saco-Lowell Shops, 
succeeding the late 
Walter W. Gayle. Mr. 


Lowe has been con- 


nected with Saco-Low- 
ell for the past 13 
years as selling agent for the Charlotte ter- 
ritory, and is well known in the textile in 
dustry in the South. Prior to joining Saco- 
Lowell in 1936, he held supervisory posi 
tions with Washington Mills Co. at Fries, 
Va., Mooresville (N. C.) Mills, Inc., the 
Fayette Plant of Alabama Mills, Inc., and 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, N. C 

.. J. W. Hubbard, formerly located at the 
Atlanta, Ga., office, has been transferred to 
Charlotte as selling agent in that territory 
and H. M. Walsh, also formerly of the At 
lanta office, has been transferred to Charlotte 
as Southern service manager. 


Samuel B. Lincoln has been elected presi- 
dent of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc.. 
architects and engineers widely known in 
the textile held. Mr. Lincoln succeeds Ches- 
ter S. Allen, who was named chairman of 
the board of directors. Rita A. Gallaghe: 
and George L. Hawkins, I, were appointed 
assistant treasurers. The present board oft 
directors, treasurer and clerk were re-elected 


Samuel L. Hayes of Charlotte, N. C., 
Southern manager of Ciba Co., Inc., is now 
a member of golfdom's exclusive “hole-in- 
one-club,"’ having scored an ace recently on 
the 160-yard No. 11 hole at the Charlotte 
County Club course. 


Burke McConnell has resigned as a vice- 
president and director of Burlington Mills 
Corp., it is announced from the firm's head- 
quarters at Greensboro, N. C. At the time 
of his resignation he was charged with man- 
ufacturing and selling responsibilities in the 
ribbon and cotton yarns division. 


Recent personnel appointments in the 
rayon technical division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., follow: Dr. Robert E 
Wiltong, research chemist in the acetate re- 
section at Waynesboro, Va., Dr 
Linton G. Ray, Jr., and Dr. John P. Wil- 
kins, research group leaders in the rayon 
pioneering research section at Buffalo, N. 


search 


Y., were promoted to research supervisors 
Dr. Chiles E. Sparks, a research superviso: 
in the rayon pioneering research section at 
Buftalo, was transferred to Wilmington, 
Del., as co-ordinator of dye work on fibers 
and will be liaison with the organic chemi 
cals department group working in the same 


held. 


W. S. Huss has been appointed sales 
manager of the Southern Division of Acme 
Steel Co. with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 
Assisting Mr. Huss will be J. C. Brill, New 
Orleans district manager, and C. A. Carrell 
and W. G. Polley, special representatives. 
Mr. Huss succeeds F. H. Webb, who re- 
tired from the company on his 30th anni- 
versary. 


George W. 
president and assistant treasurer of Green 
River Mills, Inc,, Tuxedo, N. C., has been 
elected president and treasurer of the firm 
He succeeds his father, Robert W 
who died early this year. Ernest M 
previously superintendent, becomes vice- 
president and assistant treasurer, and Ralph 
W. Boys has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent. D. S. Blois 
continues as secretary. 


Boys, who has been vice. 


Boys, 
Boys, 


Henry M. McKelvie, well known in the 
Southern textile industry as a manufacture: 
as well as supplier of machinery and parts, 
has joined A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc., with 
his first assignment at the firm's Aragon 


(Ga.) Mills. 


James C. Self, Jr., has been named treas 
urer of Greenwood (S. C.) Mills and 
Ninety-Six (S$. C.) Cotton Mills. He pre 
viously was assistant treasurer of both con- 
cerns. His father, James C. Self, Sr., gave 
up the duties of treasurer, but continues as 
president. 


Frank P. Perry, at left below, has been 
appointed manager of the Charlotte, N. C., 
ofhce of Stein, Hall & Co.. Inc.. New York. 
and Norman H. Nuttall, at right, has been 
named manager of the firm's textile sales 


department, the position formerly held by 
Mr. Perry. Mr. Perry joined Stein, Hall & 
Co, in 1937, and prior to that was connect- 
ed with Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Mr. Nuttall 
has had extensive experience in textiles and 
has been connected with the firm since 1940. 


C. E. Dugan has been appointed secretary 
of Plymouth Mfg. Co. at McColl, S. C., suc- 
ceeding F. F. Adams, who requested fewer 
responsibilities due to ill health. Mr. Adams 
remains on the staff of Plymouth and is also 
continuing as secretary of Marlboro Cotton 
Mills. 


Richard D. Greenway has been appointed 
to the sales staff of the Philadelphia Quartz 
Co., representing the firm in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. A native of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Greenway recently completed the 
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company $s training course in silicate uses to 
industry and prior to his new appointment 
represented the firm in the Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory 


Carl M. Chalmers, left, 
has been appointed a 
presentative for the 
textile division of Tex- 
Chemicals, Inc.., 

| Greenville, S. C., and 
vill service textile 
mills in the Southeast 
Before entering the 


armed services, Mr. 
Mr. Chalmers was as- 
sociated with the Draper Corp. and upon his 
release from service studied textile manutfac- 
turing at Clemson College. W. N. Kline, 
Ir., is sales manager for the textile division 
and W. J. Greer is president of the firm 


lohn W. Engle resigned April 1 as super- 
intendent of the cotton department at Vir 
ginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. Mr. 
Engle said he was retiring in order to “take 
a much needed rest.”’ 


Prof. E. W. Camp, head of the textile 
department at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
(Auburn), will retire this year by Alabama 
statute. He has devoted many years to tex- 
tile education, previously having been with 
Georgia School of Technology and Texas 
lech 


Jack Swann has been named general man 
ger of Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Talladega, 
Ala. Mr. Swann formerly was superintendent 
t the worsted division of the Shawmut, 


Ala., plant of West Point Mfg. Co. 


Fred T. Lawson has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Robbins (N. C.) Cloth Mill to 
accept a similar position at the new Harris 
Plant being erected by Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills. 


Hal Ballard, formerly superintendent of 
the Burlington Mills Corp. Hillcrest Throw- 
ing Plant, High Point, N. C., is now super- 
intendent of the rayon weaving plant at 
Altavista, Va. 


Samuel L. Abbott of Wilton, N. H., has 
been named president of Abbott Machine 
Co., Abbott Worsted Mills and Hillsbor- 
ough Mills, succeeding his late father, Ed- 
ward J. Abbott. William M. Abbott, brother 
of the new president, has been named treas- 


urer of Abbott Machine Co. 


Joseph P. Foster of the department of 
personnel research and training at Fieldcrest 
Mills, Spray, N. C., was elected president 
of the Virginia-Carolina Association of 
Training Directors at the organization meet- 
ing of the group March 30... . Personnel 
changes at Fieldcrest include: H. E. Wil- 
liams, transferred from the engineering de- 
partment to the industrial and public rela- 
tions department as safety director. . . . Ben 
Dunton, formerly safety inspector in the en- 
gineering department, is transferred to the 
purchasing department as an assistant to the 
purchasing agent. 

John J. Barnhardt, a vice-president of 
Cannon Mills Co.. Kanapolis, N. C., for 
25 years, has retired. He remains, however. 
a member of the board of directors. All 
other officers and directors were re-elected at 
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You get a four-way saving when you use wire 
stitching and Acme methods. Here’s how .. . 


| Save on time 


Acme Silverstitchers prepare 
fiberboard boxes for shipment in 
record time. Boxes can move on 
production-line basis, built as 


needed. 


2 Save on materials 

Acme Silverstitch wire helps 
eliminate sizeable amounts of 
more costly boxing materials. 


4 Save on shipping costs 
Use of stitched fiber boxes and 
Acme’s “‘strap that box, ship it asa 
bale’’ method cuts shipping costs. 


3 
Save on man hours’ | 

The Acme method assembles §f 

more boxes per man hour than 
other ways. 


Textile carton being stitched 
with Acme Silverstitcher 
quickly, economically, securely. 


Find out today how we can help you get these 


savings. Call an Acme Shippi 


ng Specialist, or mail 


the coupon for more information. 


STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. TB-49 
9838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Lilinois 


[ Send booklet on packaging textiles for shipment. 


©) Have representative call. 


Company 


Continuous-length 


coil of Acme 


| 


Address 


City 


Zone _ State _ 
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Silverstitch 
stitching 


re 


1 
4 


and Closure 
ACME SILVERSTITCHER 
| 


e Gears 

e Chain Drives 

e Overhauling 
Textile Machinery 


Call on us for .. . 


Manufacturers 
of Textile 
Machine Parts 


MITCHAM & CO. 


N. Marietta St. Phone 2098 
Castonia, N. C. 
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the annual meeting of stockholders, which 


was held April 12 H. | 


Lipe retired 


April 1 as manager of Cannon's billing and 
shipping office. He had been connected with 
the firm since 1911 


J H. Thomas. left. a 
Vic president of Ow- 
ens-Corning Fiberglas 
OFrp.., has been named 
general manager of 
new textile products 
division of the firm, 
with headquarters in 
New York City. Here- 
totore, Fiberglas sales 
programs have been 
carried on in eight sales sections, which will 
be re-grouped. 


Harrison C. Givens, Jr., has been appoint 
ed plant manager of the Cumberland, Md. 
unit of the Celanese Corp. of America, suc 
ceeding Fred T.. Small, a vice-president and 
director, who is assuming new executive du 
ties in the company’s offices in New York 


Jack Locke of Greenville, S. C., has been 
named general superintendent of all plants 
of U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co., according to 
a company announcement. Previously in 
charge of the plants at Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Greenville, he now takes over superin 
tendency of the plant at Lawrence, Mass., as 
well, 


Robert M. Hanes of Winston-Salem. N 
C., prominent banker and textile official, 
was sworn in April 13 as head of the Mar 
shall Plan mission to Belgium-Luxemboureg 
He was scheduled to take over his new du- 
ties April 25 in Brussels. 


John W. Arrington, textile executive of 
Greenville, S. C.. has been named to the 
Small Business Advisory Committee of the 
U.§ Department of Commerce 


Donald J. Eccleston has joined Warwick 
Chemical Co., division of Sun Chemical 
Corp., as sales manager of the firm's Sun 
tone pigment colors for textile printing and 
dyeing. Mr. Eccleston previously was con 
nected with Aridye Corp. and Glasgo 
(Conn.) Finishing Co. 


Grant A. McClatchie, for the past eight 
years president of U. S. Finishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., was relieved of that post April 
6 when he failed to win re-election as a 
director, Tracey A. Adams, recently named 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager, was re-elected to that post and will 
serve as chief executive officer. Donald B 
Derby of Svracuse. N. Y.. was re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee and 
also was named to the newly-created post of 
chairman of the board 


Francis De Orsey has been appointed 
general manager of Schneider Mills at Tay 
lorsville, N .C.. having been promoted from 
Hadlev Mills. Holvoke. Mass.. where he 
served in the same capacity. Schneider Mills 
is a unit of the Holyoke organization 


Gordon Riley has resigned as secretary 
and general manager of Kings Mountain 
(N. C.) Narrow Fabrics, Inc., to become 


production manager of Southern Weaving 
Co. at Greenville, S. C. Mr. Riley is one of 
the founders of Kings Mountain Narrow 
Fabrics and is retaining his financial interest 
in the firm 


Crawford Rhymer, formerly superintend. 
ent of carding and spinning at Laurens (S 
C.) Mills. has joined the sales staff of Dary 
Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass., as sales 
engineer and representative in the South 
Carolina territory. He will make his head 
quarters at Greenville 


A. G. Fisher, Jr., has been appointed 
Southeastern sales representative for E. I 
Drew & Co., Inc., and will make his head 
quarters at Drew's Greenville, 8. C., offic 
He formerly was assistant superintendent of 
the finishing plant of Dan River Mills, and 
has been connected with several other South 
ern mulls 


William G. Werner, manager of the div: 
& Gar 

ble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, April 12 was r 
elected tj serve on Brand Names Founda 
tion's board of directors. Mr. Werner also 
is a member of the National Cotton Council 
Advisory Committee 


sion of public. relations of Proct 


Albert L. Butler, i president of Arista 
Mills Co.. Winston-Salem. N. C.. has been 
elected president of the Winston-Salem Ro 
tary Club. . . . Tom Stilwell, personne! 
manager of Inman (S. C.) Mills, has been 
elected president of the Inman Rotary Club 
and will be installed July 1, beginning of 
the new Rotary year 


]. B. Gilbert, treasurer of Sonoco Prod 
Hartsville, S. C.. has been ap 
pointed to the Southern Advisory Board of 
the Mutual Boiler Insurance Co. 


ucts Co 


Lester Klempner has been promoted to 
sales manager of the New York division of 
National Starch Products, Inc. Prior to his 
recent appointment, he served in the firm's 
offices in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
and Chicago. 


Leland I. Doan has been elected president 
and chairman of the executive committee ot 
Dow Chemical Co. Earl W. Bennett was 
named chairman of the board. Mr. Bennett 
is also chairman of the finance committe: 
Dr. A. P. Beutel and Russell L. Curtis were 
elected vice-presidents. Dr. Mark E. Putnam 
was named general manager and a member 
of the executive committee. Calvin A. Camp- 
bell was chosen secretary and Carl A. Ger 
stacker treasurer. 


M. H. Cranford, left, 
has been appointed 
Southern manager for 
Sterling Ring Traveler 
Co. of Fall River, 
Mass. Mr. Cranford 
has represt nted Sterl 
ing as service engineer 
in South Carolina for 
the past two years He 


formerly was associat: 
ed with Springs Cot- 
ton Mills at*Chester, S. C. Mr. Cranford is 
a graduate of Clemson College. 


J. Carlile Martin, manager of the Atlanta, 
Ga., sales division of H. & B. American 
Machine Co. since 1928, has been promoted 
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to vice-president in charge of domesti 
sales, including Canada, with headquarters 
in Pawtucket, R. I. Walter Gaudet has been 
named to succeed Mr. Martin as head of the 
Atlanta sales division, which includes Geor 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, western Tennes 
see, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas 
Other organizational additions and changes 
follow: Mark E. Woed, who is conducting 
a survey of the Texas cotton textile industry 
under the auspices of the Texas Technolog: 
cal Institute, will join the firm May | 
head of the research engineering depart 
ment William Johnstone, who joined 
the sales staff several months ago, will mak: 
his headquarters in Greenville, S. C., de 
voting full time to the South Carolina terr: 
tory . Transferred to the Charlotte, N 
C., sales organization recently were Ray 
mond L. McCauley, who has been at th: 
home office 12 years, and Frank Cotton, tw: 
years with H. & B. and previously with | 
& P. Coats Co.. Pawtucket. .. In the 
service department, Richard Horne will b: 
transferred from Pawtucket to Charlotte as 
an assistant manager in that division 
Robert MacFayden, formerly with Bristol 
(R. I.) Mfg. Co. and Collins & Aikman 
Corp., joins the H. & B. sales staff in the 
Atlanta area. 


L. H. Hansel of Felters Co . Boston. 
Mass., was elected to the board of directors 
of The Felt Association at the Spring meet 
ing of the group April 7 in New York 


W. H. Beattie, president of Woodsid 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.. has been named 
chairman of the committee which will direct 
the 1949 campaign to raise funds for cancer 
control work in Greenville. . . . Gary R 
Bodie, industrial relations director.at Wood 
side, has been appointed chairman of the 
textile division for the drive. 


J. Freeman Cooley has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Bevelle Plant of Avon 
dale Mills at Alexander City, Ala., repla 
ing J. V. Nelson, who went to LaGrange, 
Ga., to become general manager in charg: 
of production at Dunson Mills. 


Walter S. Montgomery, president of 
Spartan Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been appointed a member of the Govern- 
ment Spending Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


Kemp P. Lewis, chairman of the board of 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., was honored re- 
cently when he was presented the annual 
civic service award of the Durham (N. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce. The citation accom- 
panying the award praises Mr. Lewis “whose 
high principles in relation with his em- 
ployees and all his fellowmen and whose 
vision and faith serve as beacons for others 
to follow in community building.” 


W. B. Evans, formerly connected with the 
Ottaway Plant of Monarch Mills at Union. 
S. C., is now overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at Plant No. 2 of Woodside Mills at 
Liberty, S.C... . J. T. Cannon of Abbe 
ville, §. C.. is now overseer of weavine at 


the Easley, S. C., plant of Woodside Mills 


Henry H. Hersey of Greenville, S. C., has 
been named district sales representative in 
South Carolina and the southern half of 
North Carolina for the Eriez Mfg. Co. of 
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On Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted and Nylon 


Buco Oil Tint —A highly concentrated prepared Oil 
Tint. This includes special tints for use on Nylon. 


On Rayon, Acetate and Cotton 


Fibertint Concentrate —A highly concentrated pre- 
pared Water Tint. 


Fugital Concentrate—A prepared solvent type tint 
which can be made to dry extremely fast. 


On Wool and Worsted 


Fugital Wool Concentrate—A prepared emulsion 
type Water Tint. May be added to a wool oil 
emulsion. 


for Fiber Identification 


For Mills Making Their Own Tints 


Powdered Tints—Extremely concentrated colors of 
all shades. 


Buco Rust Inhibitor—A rust inhibitor and lubricant. 


These tints solve practically every tinting problem. All are 
easily, quickly, and completely removed. We will be glad to 
consult with you on any tinting problem. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER INC. 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 


Specialists in Spraying, Conditioning and Tinting Identification of All Fibers 
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Full Line 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Erie, Pa . S. C. McKerrall has been ap- 
pointed the company’s representative in Ala 
bama handle the firm's complete 
line of permanent non-electric magnetic sep 
arators. 


and will 


Reid Tull has been appointed manager of 
the Philadelphia office of Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., succeeding David L. Bockius, who is 
retiring after 47 
Mr. Tull's 
Clearwater Finishing Co.., 
and North 
bury, N. 


OBITUARIES 


Fred N. Carter, 35, production manager 
tor the past 11 years at W oolen 
Mills, Inc., Rossville, Ga., died April 2 at 

he spital in Chattanooga, Tenn. An out 
standing athlete, Mr. Cartes 
of the Peerless basketball 


are his witc. three sons and [wo brothers. 


years with the company. 
connections include 


Old Fort. N oe 
Salis- 


pre VIous 


Carolina Finishing Co., 


Peerless 


was a member 


team. Surviving 


Frederick C. Hall, 71, for the past 11 
years treasure! ot Old Colony Mills. Inc... 
Mass., died April 12. Earlier in 
his 40-year career in the textile industry Mr 
Hall had been 


capacity with the 


Taunton. 


iated im an 


maske t 


executive 
Mills, Inc., of 
Taunton; the Manville - Jencks Mills of 
Pawtucket, R. 1., Canada and Gastonia, N 
C.; Amoskeag Mfg. Co. at Manchester, N 
H.; Granite Mills in Fall River, Mass.: Dan 
River Mills at Danville, Va.: and a textile 
plant at Lumberton, N. C. Twelve years ago 
he tounded a mill in San Salvador, Centra! 


America, and managed it briefly before re- 


mit 


turning to New England. Surviving are his 
wife, a son and a step-daughter. 


Ernest O. Steinbach, 58, executive 
vice-president and general manager of May- 
fair Mills at Arcadia, S. C., died April 13 
at a hospital in Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Stein- 
bach was a former official of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills at Chester, S. C., and at one 
time was vice-president and manager of the 
Florence Mills at Forest City, N. C. Surviv- 
ing are his wife and a daughter. 


Dr. Willard H. Dow, 52, president of 
Dow Chemical Co., and his wife, Martha, 
were killed March 31 in an airplane crash 
near London, Ont., Canada. Three other 
persons were killed in the crash. Surviving 
Dr. and Mrs. Dow are a son and a daughter 


William Richter, 62, retired member of 
the board of directors of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., died March 20 at his 
home in Philadelphia, Pa. Upon his retire- 
ment four years ago, Mr. Richter was gen- 
eral manager of the fabrics and finishes de- 
partment of the Du Pont firm at Wilming- 
ton, Del. He had been a director for 18 
years. Surviving are his wife and two daugh- 
ters. 


Clifton Slusser, 56, vice-president of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. since 1926 
and one of the nation’s outstanding produc. 
tion experts, died March 25 at a hospital 
in Akron, Ohio. Mr. Slusser joined the firm 
as a clerk in 1911. Surviving are his. wife, 
one son and a sister. 


Raymond N. McAdams, 65, who rc 
tired in March, 1948, as secretary of Her 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., died 
April 9 of a heart ailment. Mr. McAdams 


joined Hercules at the time of its organiza. 
tion in 1913, and prior to that was associat- 
ed with E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc. Surviving are his wife, a daughter and 
a brother. 


Edward J. Abbott, 64, of Wilton, N 
H., president of Abbott Machine Co., Ab- 
bott Worsted Mills and Hillsborough 
Mills, died April 4 at a hospital in Boston. 
Mr. Abbott had more than 
his name, covering various textile machinery 
developments. Surviving are three sons, a 
daughter, a brother and a sister 


100 patents in 


George L. Gilbert, 83, who spent nea- 
ly 50 years in the dyestuff business as a 
salesman for the National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. and 
Andreykovicz & Dunk, Inc., died last 
month. Interment was made in Upper Dar- 
by, Pa. Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and a son. 


Walter B. Brown, 74, president of 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, died 
March 21. He joined the firm in 1903 and 
had been president and executive 
ofhcer since January, 1947. 


chiet 


Robert K. Eaton, 65, former acting 
dean of the School of Textiles at Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. C., died March 26 
after an illness of two weeks. Mr. Eaton 
retired this past Feb. 1 after more than 25 
years service at Clemson. He was regarded 
as one of the ablest teachers of textiles in 
the South. Prior to joiming the Clemson 
faculty in 1923 he was connected with 
Whitin Machine Co., Whitinsville, Mass.. 
ind Cabot Mfg. Co. at Brunswick, Me 
Surviving are his widow, a son, a daughter 


and 4 Sister 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


LANCASTER, S. C.—According to the Dra- 
per Corp. of Hopedale, Mass., Springs Cot- 


ton Mills has placed an order for 14,000 
looms. The X2, XD and XL looms. it was 
stated. will be delivered over an 11-veat 


period with production beginning next Oc- 
tober and moving at the rate of 100 a month. 
According to Clark’: 
Textile Mill: 
Springs Cotton Mills now operate a total of 
13,294 looms 


Directory of Southern 
the seven weaving plants of 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Bids have been re- 
ceived for construction of an extension to 
the present weave room at Southern Weav- 
ing Co. to cost about $100,000. The Mc- 
Pherson Co. of Greenville is the architect 
for the 


GAFFNEY, S. C Forty-four persons 
whose periods of continuous employment at 
Gaftney Mfg. Co. run from five to 52 years 
were honored at a dinner April 14. Aaron 
L.. Taylor, plant superintendent, presided at 
the dinner and introduced the guests. 


PrrTsporo, N. C.—Construction has start- 
ed on an addition to Chatham Mills, Inc.. 
which will increase the size of the plant by 
one-third. The new addition is expected to 
be in operation by October. Thirty-two new 
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looms have already been purchased and ex- 
tra space will be provided for the installa- 
tion of others at a later date. The plant pro- 
duces woven labels and it is planned event- 
ually to make the Pittsboro facility the 
largest woven label plant in the nation. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The American Enka 
Corp. recently reported 1948 net income of 
$8,020,676, an increase of 32 per cent overt 
1947 income of $6.053.802. The company 
paid $1,303,925 in dividends, at the rate of 
$3.50 a share, and retained $6,717,751 in 
the business for capital additions and im- 
provements to the Enka plant near Asheville 
and completion of the new plant at Low- 


land: Tenn. 


Pine Burr, Ark. — Construction of a 
brick building to house the new $1,800,000 
plant of Pinecrest Cotton Mills, Inc., began 
here recently, William P. Snower of Kansas 
City, principal stockholder, announces. Clyde 
H. Smithwick of Pine Bluff and William 
Peterson of Little Rock are contractors. 
Hardy and Schumacher of Kansas City, Mo.., 
are architects. A spinning room, weave room 
and cutting and sewing department will be 
included in the plant. Finished cotton arti- 
cles, including service garments and hotel 
and hospital linens, will be manufactured. 


The Pine Bluff Industrial Foundation has 
loaned $100.000 to the corporation at two 
per cent interest, payable in 12 years, to erect 
the building 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Although net sales 
were higher, Cone Mills Corp. showed a 
decline in net income and profits during 
1948 as compared with 1947. Reporting on 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1948, the firm an- 
nounced a net income of $14,402,437. In 
1947 the figure was $15,101,208. Profits, 
after income taxes, were $10,532,046, com- 
pared with $11,833,232 the previous year. 
Net sales rose from $113,711,235 in 1947 
to $120,438,190 in 1948. 


ELBERTON, GA.—Construction is progress- 
ing on the $500,000 expansion program at 
the Elberton Division of United Rayon 
Mills. The project, which will double the 
size of the mill, is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by mid-July. 


New York, N. Y.—Duplan Corp. re- 
ports sales and earnings of the company and 
its Canadian subsidiaries for the nine months 
ended Feb. 28, 1949, were larger than for 
the corresponding period last year. Net sales 
and earnings were $34,624,668 and $2,949.,. 
814, respectively, compared with $29,886,- 
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Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


rch and Ongin eers 


ATLANTA 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


metro 


High Speed Ov 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Koitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg. S. C. 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


Use 


HEART-OF-HIDE 


ADE MARK 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P ©. Box 1377 * 26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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How Much 
Does Hand Cleaning 
Cost? 


Rigged with ParksTurbo 
Traveling Cleaners, frames are 
cleaned every three or four 
minutes. 


Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a bunch of frames fifteen 
or twenty times an hour? Or who would 
want to pay for it? 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work-—and earn 


their keep besides. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mase Charlotte, N.C. 


ParksTurbo Traveling 
Cleaners cost nothing, 
Pay for themselves so 
soon. 
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Elevators 
When 
You 
Modernize 


ert 


A few comparatively inexpensive 
improvements to your elevator 
equipment may pay big dividends 
in improved service. 


We can increase elevator speed or 
lifting capacity, install motor oper- 
ated hatchway doors or improved 


push button controls, add time- 
saving self-levelling devices, and 
generally increase elevator effi- 
ciency. These improvements save 


employee time, speed up produc- 
tion, and increase safety. 


Free Surveys . 


We will check up on your equip- 
ment, regardless of its make, and 
present our recommendations for 
your approval, without any cost to 
you. Call on us. 


. SERVICE FACILITIES 


SOUTHERN CITIES 


¢ Electric Freight and 
Passenger Elevators 


Oil Hydraulic Elevators 
Residence Elevators 
¢ Dumbwaiters 


Parts, Repairs and 
Maintenance for All Makes 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 
MACHINE CO. 


Greensboro, N.C. Department C 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast Devoted 
Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 
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377 and $2,607,412. The firm operates 
plants in Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 


Carolina, Tennessee and Canada. 


MOoRrESVILLE, N. C.—The six plants of 
Mooresville Mills were honored recently by 
the North Carolina Department of Labor fo: 
achievement im accident prevention during 
1948. The hrm was awarded the Labor D: 
partment’s Certificate of Safety Achievement. 
which was presented to General Manage: 
C. W. Gunter by Harry Billings, safety in 
spector representing the Department of La 
bor in the Mooresville district. 


SEVIER, N. C.—It is reported that un 
identified interests have taken an option on 
a site here for possible construction of a 
textile finishing plant. Final decision, 
said, depends on whether the section can 
provide a suitable labor supply. W. G 
Perry of J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, S. ¢ 
designing engineer, said the plant would be 
tor textile finishing only, with the 
bility of the addition of a spinning mill at a 
later date It is estimated that the plant 
would be built at a cost of ‘several million 
dollars” and would employ around 500 per 


it 43s 


sons. 


Va.— Dan River Mills an 


nounced March 24 it would guarantee prices 


DANVILLE. 


on all first quality goods of its finishéd dress 
goods department and stormwear department 
to buyers receiving delivery not later than 
lune 30. In a move to insure customers 
against possible announced price reductions, 
the company in a letter mailed to the dress 
goods trade advised that any such reductions 
would be applied to unshipped balance con 
tracted for “in accordance with the origina! 
delivery dates,” as specified in existing o1 
tuture contracts. The offer is effective imme- 
diately. Price reductions are not anticipated, 
the letter noted, nor is the action to be 
deemed “as any indication or assumption 
that any precedent is set with respect to 
deliveries of finished dress goods beyond 
June 30, 1949." While the letter referred 
specifically to first quality dress goods, Dan 
River officials said the new policy would 
also apply to sales of first quality stormwear 
fabrics. It also was emphasized that the 
plan would not apply to the company’s suit- 
ings, work clothes, shirtings or gray goods 
divisions. John M. Hughlett, vice-president 
and general sales manager, said the action 
was taken in “an attempt to exert a stabiliz- 
ing influence on the market.” 


PaAscoaG, R. I.—Premier Worsted Co. is 
transferring 24 looms from its plant here to 
its plant at Raleigh, N. C. Company officials 
will not confirm or deny reports that the en- 
tire plant may be moved South. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. — The Piedmont 
Heights Plants of Burlington Mills Corp 
has let contract to H. L. Coble Construction 
Co. of Greensboro, N. C., for construction 
of additional manufacturing and warehous- 
ing space at an approximate cost of $300,- 
000. Work is to start immediately and is 
expected to be completed by Fall 


PINEVILLE, N. C.—Additional buildings 
at the Pineville Plant of Cone Mills Corp. 
are virtually completed and work began 
April 4 on the installation of approximately 


15.000 additional spindles and 414 loor 
which will about double the productive 
pacity of the facility. When the project 
completed, the plant will have more tl 
41.000 spindles and a total of 630 loor 
The expansion program will cost about §$ 
500,000, it 1s estimated. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Nunety-three employ: 
of Shelby Cotton Mills, representing a co 
bined total of 920 years service to the fir 
were honored March 26 at an 
banquet 


“old timer 
Fay Allen received the only 
year pin. Fhirty-year pins went to W. ¢ 
Whitwork, T. C. Hicks, Mrs. Sarah J. M 
Swain and J. F. Rippy. Voin Francis a: 
F. L. Willis received 25-year pins 
TAyLors, $. C 
neers and 


McPherson Co. eng 
architects of Greenville, S. ¢ 
have completed designs for a new sewer s) 
tem and sewage treatment plant for Sout 
ern Bleachery & Print Works here. Accor 
ing to R. J. Stephenson, vice-president 

Bleachery, the $58,246 constr 
tion contract has been let to Peden Constr 
tion Co. of Greenville. 


Southern 


New York, N. Y.—Sales of Celane 
Corp. of America for the first quarter 
1949 declined to $47,091,190 from $5 
352,379 for the first quarter of 1948, Haro 
Blancke, president, reported April 13 at t 
annual meeting of stockholders. ‘““Your con 
pany has been reducing its production 
the pattern of its sales,’ Mr. Blancke sai 
“While this causes considerable unempk 
ment in our own factories, as well as tho 
of our various raw material suppliers, 
nevertheless will afford the company an o; 
portunity to review its manufacturing at 
marketing methods and techniques whi 
should prove beneficial in the long run.” 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Piedmont Mill. In 
has been cited by the North Carolina D 
partment of Labor for its achievement 
accident prevention during the past tv 
years. The recognition was in the form of 
ribbon to be attached to the Certificate 
Safety Achievement which the company w 
awarded in 1947. The citation was preset 
ed to Max H. Jackson, superintendent, 
A. N. Honbarrier, safety inspector represe! 
ing the Department of Labor in the Chi: 
lotte district. 


CLINTON, §S. C. — McPherson Co. 
Greenville, $. C., engineers and architec 
announces that plans have been complet 
tor a new, modern office building at Clint 
Cotton Mills. The $123,000 office buildi 
will have, in addition to the general offic 
one of the most modern cotton gradi 
rooms in the South. Construction is to 
accomplished by Fiske-Carter Constructi 
Co. of Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Easley, Sim 
sonville and Fountain Inn, S. C., plants 
Woodside Mills have been jointly present 
a trophy in recognition of their outstandi 
safety records. The presentation was ma 
April 9 at a banquet honoring the safe\ 
councils and supervisors of the plants. 


WiINNsBORO, S. C.—The United State 
Rubber Co. will build a new $250.000 la 
oratory here for textile research and dev: 
opment, it was announced recently by 1 
Gordon Smith, vice-president and genet 
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nager of the company s textile division 
ve new building will adjoin the company s 
xtile mill in Winnsboro, which is the 
rgest of nine mills operated by the textil 
vision of the company. The new labora 
ry will permit the consolidation of the 
earch and development work previously 
cried on in Winnsboro, Hogansville, Ga.. 
id elsewhere, and will provide for substan 

expansion of, these activities. Construc 
q of the new facility will start as soon as 
ilding plans are completed and it is ex 
ted to be in operation in about nine 


ntns 


CRAMERTON, N. € An addition unde: 
nstruction at the Mayflower Plant of the 
ramerton Drvision of Burlington Mills 
rp will add a total of 9,000 square feet 


floor space to the plant when completed 
new additi m1 1S part of a program < 
ve outmoded looms and replace them 
newer ones. At the Mays Plant, wor! 
underway on the installation of machinery 
ch will increase the capacity of cardine 


i spinning machinery in use there 


New ORLEANS, LA The International 
Harvester Co. still plans to build a twine 
id fiber mill here, it was reported recently 
Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New Or 
ins quoted A. J. McCaffrey, president of 
company, as saying the reasons for hold 
ng up construction plans was due primarily 
a fiber shortage that is now easing and 
gh construction costs, also improving 


GRIFFIN, GA Plant No. 3 of Dunde« 
Millis, Inc., was damaged by a tornado that 
(ru ks the central west section of Georgia 
April 12. W. W. Brooks, superintendent 

m“ted t':at the eastern edge of Plant No 


was taken off. with sorn damage to ma 
hinery. Seventeen houses in the mill vil- 
ec were blown down or damaged to the 
xtent of about $25,000, it was stated 


SCOTTSVILLE, Va. — A three-day open 
Use Program Was obs« rved recently at the 
nited States Rubber Co. plant here, mark- 
2 the fifth anniversary of the plant's cor 
rstone laying. Visitors were shown how 
rayon yarn 1s ply twisted, respooled 
ible-twisted and woven into finished cord 
ady to be shipped to the company’s tire 
lants, 


New Or LEANS, La.—It was reported at 
ne annual directors meeting of Lane Cotton 
‘ills that in line with the program of mod 
rnization and expansion of the mill a new 
id stripping system has been installed by 
\bington Textile Machinery Co.; looms were 
ing overhauled and replaced where needed; 
ashers are being modernized; and new 
am and package dye machinery was being 
stalled. All officers and directors of the 
rm were re-elected 


ANDERSON. Two hundred and 
itty homes in the Orr Mills village were 
ld to workers during the ten-day period 
Mi irch 24 April 2 Three-fourths of the 325 
mes had been sold at that time and th 
mainder were expected to be sold shortly 
‘tr Mills is a unit of M. Lowenstein & 
sons, Inc. 


CAMDEN, S. C.—The Du Pont Co. will 
-urchase most of the equipment and con- 
‘ruction material for its projected Orlon 
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RODA 


High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the I nter- 
state Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, on the L. & N. 


Railroad. 
COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


€RIOW 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
ing Co., W. Va.,on the Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


ANTHRACITE 
Hazle Brook and Raven Run 
Premium Coal. 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requrrement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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plant here trom Southern markets, it is re- 
ported. J. D. Wilson, field manager for the 
project which will be known as the com 
pany s Camden Works, stated that construc 
tion, which got underway Feb. 21, probably 
would be completed in about 18 months to 
two years. 


ABERDEEN, N. C.—Karl Robbins of New 
York City, president of Colonial Mills, has 
donated $10,000 toward the cost of rebuild 
ing the dam at Aberdeen lake, which was 
Colonial Mills 
operates one of its largest units in Aber- 
deen 


washed out last Summer 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The annual inspection 
tour of the Avondale Mills plants located 
here and at Birmingham, Sycamore, Pell 
City, Alexander City, LaFayette and Steven 
son, Ala., will be conducted May 9-11, it is 
reported 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Stockholders of Dal 
las Mtg. Co. met April 5 to consider a rec 
ommendation.of the board for liquidation of 
its physical properties. George S. Elliott, 
treasurer and general manager, stated ther¢ 
was an apparent sentiment in tavor of. the 
move, although the company had been on a 
paying basis for some time past. The plant 
has been operating steadily with about 325 
production workers 


STANLEY, N. C.—Stanley Mills, Inc., re- 
cently presented a .check for $2,000 to the 
community of Stanley as the company's con 
tribution toward the construction of 4 new 
city hall 


Rock $. C-—A $5,000 memorial to 
the late Walter T. Jenkins has been made 
by the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co 
to the York County Hospital. The memorial 
fund will be used in the pediatrics ward of 
the new wing to be opened in May. Th« 
late Mr. Jenkins, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the company at the time of 
his death in May, 1947, was a member of 
the hospital's boards of directors. 


GOLpsBoro, N. C.—Borden Mfg. Co. has 
spent $250,000 on recent installations of 


new machinery, and additional expenditures 
are planned. First installations of equipment 
ordered in 1941 were begun in June. These 
include new opening equipment, ten new fly 
trames, and 23 new spinning frames. Eleven 
ot the new frames are replacements and 12 
are additional equipment, increasing produc- 
tion 16 per cent and requiring employment 
of ten extra workers. The firm will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary next year. 


Neuse, N. C- Expansion of the Neuse 
Plant of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. will pro 
vide for 6,000 spindles and 130 looms, the 
new equipment to be used in rayon weaving 
exclusively. Addition of a storage and 
slasher room will give the plant about 8,000 
square feet of floor space. The addition is 
expected to be completed this Summer 


Boston, Mass.—The Kendall Co. spent 
$3,200,000 on an extensive program for 
plant improvement and expansion. during 
1948, it 1s reported in the firm's annual re 
port. A capital outlay of $4 million has been 
authorized for 1949 with a major portion of 
this sum earmarked for modernization of 
the Oakland Plant at Newberry, S. C. The 
annual report reveals tha ton record sales of 
$80,963,989 the company had a net profit of 
$8,718,958 for 1948, equal to $10.68 a 
share. In 1947, the net profit was $6,876,605 
on sales of $75.187.464 


Ko.tiocks, $. C.—J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., 18 collecting cost data with a view to 
ward constructing a rayon dyeing and finish- 
ing plant here. Invitations have been issued 
to contractors to submit bids for such a 
plant, and a decision will be made at a late: 
date whether to go ahead with construction 
ur postpone the building program, it was 
said 


Macon, Ga.— Bibb Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced plans for a new office building at 
its headquarters in Macon. The new build- 
ing, to cost between $250,000 and $300,000, 
will house general ofhces of the textile 
mulls. 


New YorK, N. Y.— American Viscose 


Corp. spent $45 million for major plant re- 
pairs and improvements during the past two 


years, according to the firm's annual report 
to stockholders, and at the present time 
there remains unexpended $45 million of 
appropriations made by the board of direc. 
tors for plant facilities. The firm reports net 
earnings of $29,107,000 for 1948, equal, 
after preterred dividends, to $13.65 per 
share on common stock. This compares with 
adjusted net earnings of $19,540,000 for 
1947, or $8.96 per share of common stock 
Net sales for 1948 were $242.192.000. a 
record high and exceeded by 21 per cent the 
sales tor 1947, which were $200.527.000 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
ton Mills Co. reports net sales of $5,691,877 
tor the year ended Dec. 31, 1948; a slight 
gain over the $5,636,718 sales total for 
1947. Net operating profit this year dropped 
to $464,871 from the previous $578,182 
After deduction of taxes and other charges. 
net income totaled $370,020, or $1.06 per 
share on 349,500 shares of capital stock 
This is compared with the previous year's 
net income of $409,809 equal to $1.17 pei 
share 


West Point, Ga.—A contract for con 
struction of a new $400,000 general office 
building for the West Point Mfg. Co. has 
been let to the Batson-Cook Co. Construc- 
tion is scheduled to be completed within 300 
calendar days. The building will be two 
stories and will be otf reinforced concrete 
with brick exterior 


Alabama Mills, 
36,593 during 1948 for 
additions to manufacturing facilities and 
improvements. A total of 8,146 spinning 
spindles, 1,200 twister spindles and 190 
looms were added to the plants. Also, a 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA 
Inc., expended $7 


substantial number of looms were converted 
from the cam type to the dobby type. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Du Pont's new. 
est nylon yarn plant, which started opera 
tions in October, 1948, is now producing at 
full capacity, it is reported. It is pointed 
out, however, that in spite of the increased 
yarn supply, there has been little effect felt 
by the general market which is still tight 
with the largest unsatisfied demand in the 
knitted and woven fabric fields. 


EQUIPMENT 


Spartanburg Firm Named 
Agent For Hilton-Davis 


Appointment of Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc., 
of Spartanburg, S. C., to represent Hilton- 
Davis Chemical Co., Cincinnati, in the 
Southern textile held is announced by Nel- 
son S. Knaggs, vice-president in charge of 
sales. At the same time, Mr. Knaggs made 
public a new series of trade names for its 
expanding catalog of textile dyestuffs, naph- 
thols, salts and fast bases. Hidacid is the 
trade mame selected for the Hilton-Davis 
group of acid dyes; Hidaco for basic dyes; 
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Hiltonaphthols for naphthols; Hiltosal for 
salts of fast bases; and Hiltonil for the fast 
bases. 

The Blackman-Uhler firm was organ- 
ized by William B. Uhler and P. C. Black- 
man, Jr., and began business in early 1945 
for the purpose of distributing dyestuffs 
and textile auxiliaries in the Southeastern 
area. The office and warehouse are located 
which ts a strategic 
distributing point. The company began 
operations with an ofhce and warehouse at 
180 Ezell Street. After two years operation 
in this location the business had increased 


in Spartanburg, S. C., 


LITERATURE 


so that it was necessary to seek larger quar- 
ters. In February, 1947, they moved into 
their present location, 182 Ezell Street, 
which provides ample warehouse, office and 
laboratory facilities. 


New Pillow Block Series 
Presented By Fafnir Co. 
Now in production, a new series of pil- 
low blocks equipped with Fafnir Mechani- 
Seal ball bearings is announced by the 


Fafnir Bearing Co. Designated as the LAO 
series, this line is being produced in nine 
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WwW E N TW O R T H | No Question About Identification 


| Double Duty 4 Sem lravelers | When You Use PRINTED Cone Wraps 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


HICKS AMERICAN — WILSON U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Moke Stronger Yarn, | 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING | 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE | 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH | 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT | 


Manufactured only by the | 


_ NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


Your trade mark, brand name or company title 


can be made as distinctive as your letterhead, 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


when you package with HENLEY Printed Cone 
Wraps. 


And such identification makes it so easy for a 
customer's production department to specify exact- 
ly what it wants—and from whom—when detail- 
ing needs to the purchasing agent. 

Furnished up to four colors in printing, on 
paper of all standard colors and basis weights. | 


Plain wraps, too, if you so prefer. 


Make full use of our design department in 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


creating a wrap which will do full justice to its 
(PATENTED) 


contents ! 


Address Our High Point Off ce 


for Any Information You Wish 


PARKER PAPER CO. Nagy Compony | 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. | 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. . 
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shaft sizes ranging from lyethe to 2+4&ths 
inches. The LAO is the newest addition to 
the widely used line of Fafnir transmission 
units 


Each LAO incorporates a heavy series 
ball bearing with wide inner ring and ex 
clusive self-locking collar, making installa 
tion on a shaft simple and temoval easy 
The teatured. Mechani-Seal is a labyrinth 
type closure plus an external slinger mem 
ber to throw off contaminants when operat 
ing at normal speed. For added protection 
at low speeds or under adverse atmospheric 
conditrons, a combination synthetic rubber 
and felt washer has been incorporated as 
an integral member of the seal. The bearing 
has a spherical outside diameter which. 
when mounted in its corresponding spheri- 
cal housing, provides unrestricted self 
alignment in any direction, the company 
clams. The pillow block housing is a com 
pact single piece, reinforced at all stress 
points 


Chemical Engineering Firm 
Organized By Zimmerman 


Bernhard G. Zimmerman has organized 
Zimmerman Associates, chemists and engi- 
neers, at Guilford College, N. ¢ Research 
laboratories and a plant for manufacturing 
hne organic chemicals for the textile tradk 
have been temporarily located at Guilford 
College, on U. S. Highway 421, near 
Greensboro, N. C. Production has alread, 
been started on a number of specialties. At 
present, the Organization will devote mosi 
of its facilities to the manufacture of px 
manent soft finishes tor textile fibers and 
cotton warp sizing compounds. 

Laboratory work will be started in th: 
near future on the production of intermedi- 
ates and dyestuffs. Plans are now being mad 
for the construction of a vat dyestuft plant 
in the South. It will be the policy of the 
company to employ only graduate chemists 
and engineers in both research and produc 
tion. Dr. Zimmerman, a native of Shiner. 
Tex., for a number of years was connected 
with the General Aniline Works Division 
of General Aniline and Film Corp. at Gras 
sell, N. J. More recently, he was employed 


as consultant and Southern sales repre senta 


tive for the Hart Products Corp. from which 
position he resigned Dec. 31, 1948 


Butterworth Presents New 


Rope Saturator, Squeezer 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. announces 
a new horizontal rope saturator and a new 
rope squeezer tor continuous bleaching 
Higher speeds, better bleaching and bette: 


an actual case from our files 


PAINTED 12 YEARS AGO 
... STILL BRIGHT TODAY! 


A typical mill owner recently reported 
that the walls of his plant are still bright 
and in good condition — although they 
were last painted 12 years ago! The 
paint used was Carmolight Mill White 
— positive durable seal against 
humidity, fungi, fumes and other causes 
of deterioration. Available in four 
finishes. Contact your regional repre- 
sentative or write to Carpenter-Morton 
Company, Dept. R., Everett, Mass. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW ARK 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
BUFFALO 
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handling of goods are now possible with 
these new machines during continuous 
bleaching operations, it is claimed. They 
are said to be more flexible than conven 
tional equipment because the principal parts 
are interchangeable. Frame work, bearings, 


a 


- 


rolls, air cylinders and control mechanism 
of the rope squeezer (above) are intér 
changeable with the saturator (below) 


| 


Appreciable savings in production time are 
claimed. Actual production tests have shown 
savings of 40 per cent in labor costs alone; 
25 per cent less floor space IS used. Produc 
tion speeds as high as 300 yards per minute 
can be obtained with this equipment. Som: 
of the new teatures and advantages Inco! 


porated in the new Butterworth machines 
are: faster Operating speeds; streamlined 
design; closures made of stainless steel: 
rollers completely enclosed to protect work 
ers and keep dirt out; compact, easy to 
reach controls; gentler handling of goods: 
three-position poteye panels, plus many ad 
ditional features. 

The new Butterworth horizontal rope 
saturator and the new Butterworth rope 
squeezer are two major steps in standardiz 
ing and simplifying continuous bleaching 
operations, the firm states 


Tension, Velocity Control 
Maintained By Reeves Unit 


Definite operating conditions of web ma- 
terial must be held to exact degrees for 
many different processes in order to obtain 
accurate, uniform results, according to 
Reeves Pulley Co. Constant tension and con- 
trol of velocity in the web can be main 
tained by use of a sensitive hydraulic con- 
trolled variable speed unit, produced by 
Reeves, used in conjunction with a floating 
roll mechanism. This arrangement can be 
employed to keep machines in synchronism 
Or to maintain uniform tension of goods 
between two machines or two sections of 
the same machine. Cloth delivered from one 
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ichine passes over a fixed roll, under a 
ating roll, over a second fixed roll and 
to the next machine or wind-up drum 

floating roll is connected to the speed 
ntrol lever of the hydraulically controlled 


riable speed unit. 


The schematic diagram (above) illus 
ates one set-up of the floating roll and 
riable speed control unit which is typical 
f applications found in the textile industry 
vere material must be rewound on 
ind-up stand. The illustration shows only 
wind-up end, but an identical set-up at 
unwind, or delivery end, places material 
onder constant tension and provides the 
lution to many production problems. The 
ntrol operates on the principle of con 
led tension in the web material. The 
ioating roll is pre-loaded to give a desired 
web tension, depending upon the material 
ing processed. It is the natural tendency 
hat as the roll increases in diameter, thc 
locity of the material also increases. This 
huilds up an initial tension in the web caus 
ig the floating roll to rise. Once the float 
ng roll starts to rise, it continually rises 
roughout the complete wind-up indicating 
continual speed decrease of the variable 
peed unit, giving constarit velocity to the 
veb. Since the tension is dependent upon 
velocity, the tension also remains con- 
tant. The floating roll in the accompanying 
istration 1s continually compensating for 
Manges in diameter of the material as it 
ouilds up the wind-up roll, with a result- 
ig action of continuous shifting of the hy 
iraulic control to decrease the output speed 
the variable speed control unit. Thus, 
e speed of the wind-up drum ts continual. 
decreased as the material builds up in 
ameter, giving constant tension and 
locity on the web throughout the com- 
ete process 


Two New Bulletins 
Offered By Reliance 


How the Reliance VSC electronic excita 
nm control system provides functional 
aptability for production or processing 
erations requiring timed-rate, smooth ac- 
‘eration and deceleration is concisely ex 
‘ined in a two-page bulletin issued by 
liance Electric & Engineering Co. Repre 
iting a marked advance over controls 
uch accomplish these functions through 

use of a motor-operated rheostat, this 
ent development is designed to provide 
' flexibility of electronic control and to 
xe advantage of the economics of the ro 
Ing motor generating set as an a. Cc, (© 
C. power converter in the larger horse- 
wers. Used with a conventional variable 
itage motor-generator set, the VSC pro 
les the basic functions of excitation, pre 
speed with controlled definite time ac 
eration and deceleration, combined volt- 
e and field control with full motor field 
atrol when operating in the voltage con- 
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HEDDLES 


Plated with 


CADMIUM or NICKEL 


No matter what the heddle requirements 
called for by your production schedules, 
there is a genuine PIONEER heddle to 
do the job most efficiently. 

Our large and modern factory in 
Atlanta is equipped to serve the par- 
ticular needs of.all our many customers. 

A production-experienced PIONEER 
representative will be glad to give you 
full details about these heddles. Just 


write, wire or phone. 


HEDDLES FRAMES FRAME PARTS 


REEDS FOR ALL WEAVES 


COMBS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


COTTON LOOM HARNESS 
MAIL EYE HARNESS 
SELVAGES 


« 


HEDDLE-- REED COMPANY.» 


f ATLANTA. 


Bea 116, Stetiern A Telephone RAymend 2136 
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trol range. Either dynamic or regenerative 
braking can be incorporated. In addition to 
describing this equipment, Bulletin K-2025 
points out the advantages provided by the 
unit, ampere ratings for which it is made, 
a. c. Supply voltages tor which it is avail- 
able, and other inter: sting data. 

A new two-page bulletin describing and 
illustrating a recently developed rotating 
regulator tor voltage and current (tension) 
regulation has also been issued by Reliance 
Known as the Reliance VSA regulator, the 
unit consists of two exciters, driven by a 
small a. c. motor, which perform the func 
tions of recognizing a signal change and 
amplifying it into usable d. c. power for 
the required speed correction of a 
drive. Simplified schematic diagrams and 
pictures covering two typical plant installa 
tions supplement the given on the 
control generator, amplifying genefator, 
motor, cabinet and controls Copies of Bul. 
letin K-2001 and K-2025 are 
request 


motor 
data 


available on 


Solvay Bulletin Describes 
Chlorine Bleach Solutions 


A new 68-page technical bulletin, of in 
terest to all manutacturers and 
chlorine bleach solutions has been issued 
by Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp bulletin, the 14th 
in Solvay’s series, takes up the general prop- 


USCTS 


This new 


done 


primes 


Specialists im unusual coatings for 
over 20 years. For a better, sure 
answer to your maintenance prob- 


Coating goes over Wet, 
Rusty Surfaces. . 


Rust-proof your 


and exposed structural steel. It can be 
without 


|  Rust-O-Primer 
one operation. 
applied right over damp or rust pitted 
: metal. Is an excellent primer for Vinyl 


Coatings such as Acid-Causticbond Vinyl 
Maintenance Coater or Acid Causticbond 
Viny! Tank Lining. Other paints or lacquers 
IN Nn i! : can go over it in one hour. Sprays, brushes, 
| or dips. Acid Causticbond comes in White, 
Black, Two Greys, Red or Aluminum. 


erties of hypochlorous acid and its salts, 


the types of industrially 


important bleach 
preparation of bleach 
Chlorination equipment and the 
production of chlorine bleaches are also dis 
cussed; each subject illustrated with tables. 
Technical & En 
gineering Service Bulletin No. 14, Chlorin: 
Bleach Solutions, is oftered without charge 


liquors, and the 
liquors 


charts and graphs. Solvay 


Durant Adds New Model 
Productimeter To Line 


Durant Mtg. Co. announces the addition 
of the Productimeter lineal 
Model 1646, to its line of Productimete: 
counting and measuring machines. This new 
friction drive is said to be the 
answer to simple, durable tachometer in 


tachometer. 


tachometer 


stallations on all types of lineal applications 
Model 
with dial ranges of 20-200 yards per minute, 
and 60-600. teet per 


1646 is available in standard units 
minute. Other ranges 
can be manufactured to order. It is so de- 
signed that the head can be rotated through 
360° to provide tor reading from any posi- 
tion, The bracket and swivel hinge allow 
tor unlimited vertical and horizontal posi 
tioning of the tachometer. Other features 
claimed for the lineal tachometer are: it 
eliminates all of the exposed, difhcult-to- 
mount, external gearing of the standard type 
is no flexible cable to 
wear out or get in the way; eliminates the 
having a tachometer for 


of tachomete there 


necessity of each 


particular operation; its universally applica- 
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ble and can be readily moved from one poi 
to another, providing ror complete inte 
change ability ot tachometers throughout 
plant 


Homer Power-Plus Pulley 
Added To Company's Line 


To complement the line of Homer perm 
nent magnetic separators, the Homer Mf; 
Co., Inc., announces the latest addition t 
this line-——the Homer Power-Plus ‘‘non-cle 
pulley. Pulley 


are designed to be used either head end or; 


tric’ permanent magneti 
idlers in belt conveyor systems and are fu: 
nished in 57 standard sizes . in diamete: 
of 12, 15, 18, 20. 24 and 30 inches . wit 
belt widths ranging from. four feet to 6 
inches. The Power-Plus pulley was designe 
especially tor the s« paration of tramp metal 
trom textile products 


Homer Power-Plus pulleys are crowned t 
prevent belt weaving and runout and to as 
sist. in equalizing the conveyed material a 
it passes over the pulley. Standard or specia 
length shafts are available to fit new or ex 
isting applications without changing bea: 


ings or shaft Head plates ar 
cast aluminum, which eliminate the pilin; 
up of magnetic material on the outer edg« 


of the pulley 


mountings 


The design of the pulley ; 
such that there is no loss of magnetic flu 
to the shaft to attract injurious metal part! 
cles to the bearing areas, it is claimed. Ho 
mer Power-Plus magnetic separators are pe! 
manent and non-electric. They require n 
outside power source and are not aftecte 
by atmospheric or temperature changes an 
can be applied to either indoor or outdo 
applications without interference to the pe: 
formance of the pulley, the company state: 


Proctor & Schwartz Offers 
Automatic Weighing Feec 


An accurate weighing feed designed b 


textile engineers is featured in Procé 
Progress, house organ of Proctor é 
Schwartz, Inc., manufacturer of text! 


equipment. The automatic weighing feed | 
the result of many years’ effort to develo 
the most accurate type of a weighing fee 
that 1s possible to construct. Proctor eng 
neers’ experience in building feeds for us 
with all types of carding, garnetting, pict 
ing and other machinery, has given the! 
the opportunity to learn all of the man 
details which are needed to do a good jo! 
it is stated. The large hopper is equippe 
with a bottom apron. The spike apron 

pinned to suit the type of stock to be hat 
died. The patented compensator mechanis! 
keeps uniform pressure of the stock agains’ 
the spike apron, regardless of how much 1: 
in the box. The eccentric comb evens th 
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stock across the spike apron, and the new 
retracting pin cylinder strips it off in small 
increments to go into the scale mechanism 
The scale is of the balanced bottom type 
with the weight carried on the scale atm 
cut down about 75 per cent from earliet 
models. A mercoid switch which operates 
against the end of the scale arm, controls 
the. motor drive for the spike apron, and 
also the trap door directly above the scale 
pan. These feeds are now being used, with 
suitable modifcations, as part of the Proc- 
tor blending system, where several feeds 


are used to supply components to the long 


apron of the Proctor super picker. 


New Literature Avoileble 
From U. S. Testing Co. 


United States Testing Co., Inc., is offering 
tree to readers ot this magazine the follow- 
ing booklets, which it believes will be of 
interest to those in the knitting industry 
lesting Price List—A recently revised book- 
let listing the various tests made in the lab 
oratories of the United States Testing Co., 
Inc., and showing the scope of its facilities 
Your Guide to Wise Buying and Ce rithica 
tron—Two pamphlets outlining the Certifi- 
cation Plan of the United States Testing Co. 
Inc., and explaining the value of informa- 
tive labeling. Core Testing for Determina 
tion of Woal Y seld anda Shrinkage A book- 
let explaining the most accurate method for 
determining the shrinkage or yield of grease 
wool, Carpet wool or pulled wool; recently 
revised. Testing and Research in Modern 
Industry—Recently revised booklet outlining 
the services of the United States Testing 
Co.; also contains various tables of equiv- 
alents, conversion factors, and other data 
useful to textile mills 


Plant Addition Underway 
At Foster Machine Co. 


The Foster Machine Co. announces plans 
to erect an addition to its plant:in Westfield, 
Mass. The new section will be of brick and 
steel construction and will add approximate- 
ly 15,600 square feet of floor space to the 
production area. Contracts have been let 
Construction is starting immediately and 
completion is expected by Oct. 1, 1949. The 
additional space will allow re-arrangement 
of machinery to, speed up production and 
reduce costs by a more direct flow of mate- 
rials. It is another step in the company’s 
ontinuing program to maintain the plant at 
the highest practical efficiency 


List Advantages Of 
New Softening Agent 


A substantive softening agent in the form 
tf a white paste possessing unusual proper- 
"es 1s being marketed by the Hart Products 
Vorp Syntho-Softener B is claimed to assure 
i soft, full-bodied, velvety hand with maxi 
num draping qualities to cotton, rayon, 
cetate, bemberg, wool and nylon fabrics 
his product, it 15 stated, preserves the 
naximum light fastness of goods dyed with 
uch colors as directs, Rapidogens, Indigo- 
ols, vats and the like; mixes readily with 
resins, starches, gums, etc.; and is very in- 
xpensive to use. Syntho-Softener B is 
laimed to avoid the troubles which usually 
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TRUIT 


i Call TRUITT First 


Our plant requires an enormous variety of 
carbon and stainless steel fabrication to 
keep machinery running and production 
lines moving. When I need something 
special, I don’t have to make a lot of calls to 
ask if the job can be done, I just call Truitt 
... IT KNOW they can do it. 


Just to know that from one source, I 
can get stainless steel for use in the most 
delicate industrial processes, or carbon 
steel to cover an infinite number of plant 
needs when I want it, with quotations that 
are in line . . . makes that part of my job 
pretty simple. 


Use Truitt’s engineering service on your 
plant problems. There’s no obligation. 


Fuel Tanks Vats 
Stainless and Carbon Steel Fabrications 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA e 


For Fabrication 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


occur in the use of cation-active softening 
agents in that it shows no effect on th 
shade of dyed goods, no yellowing of whites, 
no rancidity or deterioration on ageing, and 
no discoloration on pressing. Syntho-Soft 
ener B is readily soluble in hot water, form- 
ing solutions which are resistant to mild 
; lkalies. acids or hard water, 


Custom-Made Dextrines 
Available To Industry 


Newly improved grades of tapioca, potato 
and corn dextrines are now being offered by 
Morningstar, Nicol, Inc.; in standard and 
custom blends, made possible by the recent 
installation of special design dextrine proc- 
essing equipment and manufacturing meth- 
ods at their Hawthorne, N. J., plant. As a 
custom producer of dextrines from many 
different starches, the M. N. I. laborateries 
have built up a technical background helpful 
in solving production problems of dextrine 
consuming industries who may not know 
the advantages and limitations of each type. 
This experience has produced hundreds of 
dextrines and blends of interest and useful 
to textile industries, including carpet and 
ribbon manufacturers, thread mills and con- 
verters of rayon, silk, cotton and other 
hbers. 

The tapioca dextrines are claimed to be 
equal, if not superior to, pre-war types for- 
merly converted from imported Dutch East 
Indies flour. White tapioca dextrines, of va- 


rious solubilities, are designed to fit require 
ments of the textile industry as sizing 

The firm's white potato dextrines are 
claimed to be of unusual high quality, made 
trom Aroostoocrat potato starch. produced 
by a subsidiary, Aroostook Potato Products, 
Inc., at Houlton, Me. The equipment at this 
plant was brought from Germany and inte- 
grated with domestic, continuous flow, dry 
ing equipment. The white potato dextrines 
are of several types, some being used as 
stiffening in te xtile manufacture such 
as lace, netting and gauze. Canary grades of 
potato dextrines are also offered for indus 
trial uses and special formulas are prepared 
to customer specifications in a wide assort- 
ment of blends. British gums are available 
for fabric finishing, sizing for buckram, 
backhiling of cloth, etc. The corn dextrines 
produced at the Hawthorne plant are for 
industrial uses where standard commercial 
grades on the market are unsuitable 


Sipp-Eastwood Producing 
High-Speed Direct Warper 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp. announces produc- 
tion of a new heavy duty high-speed direct 
warper, the GB warper. An impressive 
feature of this new warper, according to the 
hrm, is that it is of far heavier construction, 
and builds up beams up to 36 inches in 
diameter, 5444 inches or wider between 
heads without the damaging vibration al- 
ways present with lighter warpers. The re- 
sult of its use is smoother, better beams, 
built up al speeds not safe on other types, 
it 1s claimed. Due to the all-electronic cir- 


You'll remember: 


The same fine PICKER you 
had before the war is again 
available 


BILLINGTON’S 


Batavian WATER BUFFALO 


Hide 


ICKERS 


@ THE LONGER LIFE OF THESE PICKERS 

@ THE FEWER PICKER STICK REPLACEMENTS 

@ THE FEWER SHUTTLE POINTS LOOSENED 

@ ALL THESE ADVANTAGES AT NO EXTRA COST 


Write or call for further information 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


MFGR’'S AGENTS of Textile Specialties & Equipment 
215 Builders Bldg. — CHARLOTTE, N, C. — Phone 5-2946 
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cuit, operation is easy and efficient. Drive 
AC-DC 


This direct warper has a minimum specx 
of 150 or 225 yards with a four to one 


range upward to a maximum machine spee 
of 900 yards per minute, with electrica 
indication and infinite control of speed fron 
a single-point by push-button controls 
Dynamic braking is provided for, with aux 
iliary magnetic motor braking for beam, an 
measuring and pressure rolls. A slow spee 
for threading or inspection, operated by 
“jog"’ type push-button, is provided. Equip 
ment includes static eliminator, dresser rolls 
leasing device, two expansion combs, an 
traverse motion to prevent rolling of end: 
and assure better beam build-up. V-belt 
are used im the main drive to the exclusios 
of gears or chains. A separate hydrauli 
system is provided for handling beams 


Waste Disposal Bulletin 
Offered By Bristol Co. 


The Bristol Co. announces the publica 
tion of Industry Data Bulletin 138 entitle 
Industrial Waste Disposal. The bulletin de 
scribes the application of the company's av 
tomatic pH recording and controlling in 
struments and recording flowmeters to in 
dustrial waste disposal operations. Phot 
graphs of the instruments and diagrams 0! 
several typical waste disposal application 


are included. Copies are available by writing 


this magazine. 


Liquid Level Transmitter 
ls Described In Bulletin 


A new four-page bulletin, ° 


‘Taylor Fore 
Balance Liquid Level Transmitter,” has ju« 


been announced by the Taylor Instrumer' 


Companies. The new literature gives a cle: 
and concise presentation of Taylor's: liqu: 
level transmitter which is specifically d 
signed to measure pressure and liquid lev 
of viscous or corrosive liquids and liqus 
containing solids. It is particularly adaptab 
to open tanks as well as closed tanks und 
pressure or vacuum. The bulletin expla 
the transmitter’s force-balance principle 
operation with a diagram to point out 1: 
corrosion resistant construction design. A 
plication drawings show how it is adaptab 
to different types of installations and al 
for flow measurement service. Graphs clea 
ly illustrate the transmitter’s highly respo 
sive performance and technical data on a 
limits and 
ranges are defined so that ordering direct!) 
from the bulletin is made easy. Bullet: 
98069, “Taylor Force-Balance Liquid Lev 
Transmitter,” is available on request. 


Curacy, temperature pressu'' 
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Buyer Reference Catalog 
ls Offered By Daniels 


The firm of C. R. Daniels, Inc., cur 
rently is offering to the industry a 24-page, 
illustrated, pocket size buyer reference cata- 
log giving details on the baskets, hampers 
and trucks produced by the firm. A free 
copy of the catalog will be supplied upon 
request to this magazine. 


Offers New Bench Shaper 


A new seven-inch bench shaper for tool- 
room and industrial use has been announced 
by the South Bend Lathe Works. Several 
years of research, study and planning have 
resulted in a compact machine that is pre- 
cision engineered and sturdily constructed 
Built to the same standards as the well- 
known line of South Bend lathes. this new 
shaper is capable of the most exacting work 
on parts within its capacity, the firm claims 
Main castings for the shaper are made of 
close-grained semi-steel. The ram and table 
slides are milled and hand-scraped for pre- 
cision fit and are provided with adjustable 
gibs. The bull gear shaft and countershaft 
revolve in Ojilite bearings. All gears are 
machine cut from steel or gear fiber for 
smooth, quiet operation. Backlash is held to 
a minimum by fitting parts to extremely clos« 
tolerances. 


The ram is 18 inches long and has ample 
caring rigidity in all positions. Length of 
he ram stroke (zero to seven inches) is 
idjusted by shifting the rocker arm shoe 
intul the witness mark corresponds with the 
lesired igure on the rocker arm. This ad- 
ustment is made with the crank shoe at the 
xtreme top of its stroke. A large handwheel 
ids in making the adjustment. Cutting speed 
‘ Variable from three to 114 feet per min- 
‘te. Stroke rates of 42, 25, 120 and 195 pet 
mnute are obtained by shifting a V-belt on 
ur-step cone pulleys. A quick-acting belt 
ension release facilitates belt changes. Cut- 
ing position of tool is adjusted by releasing 
ne rocker arm assembly lock on the ram 
‘he tool head has a three-inch feed, swivels 
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SLASHING 


WEAVE-WELL 


PRODUCTS 


SHUTTLE 


GREASE-RITE 


TALLOW 


FINISHING 


FINISH-RITE 


PRODUCTS 


HAVE THE 


SOLUTIONS 
FOR 


YOUR SIZING PROBLEMS} 


you need two 
solucons:(A) the Solution to your siz- 
ing requirements, and (B) the proper 
solution to apply ta your yarns, Our 
mill-trained representatives and out 


experienced chemists supply both, 


A North Man will be glad to work 


your otganization ia determin- 


ing just what is requiced. Our chem- 


ists wu] supply just what is needed, 


Yes, you can depead on the Frank G. 
North team for the last word ia ‘ber: 


ter warp dressing: Ir’s been proving’ 


_ its trustworthiness and dependability 


CO profit-wise mill management for 


more than half.a century: 


Amoug thé nation’s la reest mannfac- 


turers of dressings for all warp yarns. 


Northol for ‘use with any make of machine, 
for setting twist and conditioning yarns 


N 


FRANK G. 


CHEMISTS 
ATLANTA, GEQRGIA- P.O. Box 123, Sig A « Phome RAymoad 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA P.O. Box 


Phone Mariela 250 


> 
4, 
= South Bend Lathe Works 
¢ 
3 
4 
4 
7 
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to any angle, and has a positive lock. A 
swivel clapper box allows tool clearance ad 
justments to be made. A clear cut graduated 
collar on the feed screw reads in thousandths 
of an inch. The tool post provided takes 
tools with shanks three-eighths by seven 
eighths. 

The work table is 5i«ths by five inches by 
six inches deep. It is slotted on top and 
sides and has holes tor attaching the vis¢ 
and special work clamps in various posi- 
tions. The table is equipped with an adjust 
able outboard support to the base. Revers:- 
ble powell cross-feeds for the table range 
trom .002 to .016-inch per ram stroke. A 


graduated plate indicates the feed. Horizon 
tal table travel is 91% inches, vertical travel 
is five inches, and maximum distance from 
table to ram 1s 54% imches. The vise has a 
graduated base and swivels to any angle 
Vise jaws are four inches wide, one imch 
deep and open to tour inches. A one third 
h.p., 1725 r.p.m. motor 1s required for 
power and is mounted on a cradle attached 
to the back of the shape: 


P & H Hevi-Lift Hoist 
Provides Precise Control 


Illustrated below is a Harnischfeger Corp 
P & H hevi-lift electric hoist installation in 
a dyehouse aS used in a dyeing operation 


with the Improved 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘“‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %’’, 2"’ and %” strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake 5St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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This hoist is said to be extremely well- 
suited for dychouse service because of its 
low headroom design and ability to with 
are included. Copies are available through 
this magazine. 


P & H hevi-lift hoists have been installed 
in dyehouses to serve up to 15 dyeing, ex- 
tracting and dry operations. An important 
feature 18 its precise, full magnetic push- 
button control which permits instant lifting, 
traveling and lowering operations. The 
operator simply presses a button and the 
hoist responds immediately with the desired 
action. Available in capacities up to 15 tons, 
the P & H hevi-lift hoist is adaptable for 
any Monorail system and plant installation 
It is of fully enclosed construction with all 
vital parts protected from damage by dust 
and moisture. Motor, gears, bearings and 
contactors are totally enclosed. Unusually 
long service life is achieved through double- 
gear drive which reduces tooth load and 
consequently reduces wear. Motors are ball 
bearing equipped with roller bearings on 
all shafts in the hoist mechanism. Variable 
speed push-button control is available also. 


Norcross Corp. Moves 
Main Office And Plant 


Norcross Corp. has moved its main office 
and plant to 247 Newtonville Avenue, New 
ton, Mass., where it has greater floor spac« 
and approximately two acres of land for 
further expansion. The new plant will pro 
vide increased manufacturing facilities fo: 
recording viscometers, pressure regulators 
and other items which Norcross has recently 
developed. Sales and service for the New 
England, Canadian, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania territories will also be 
handled by this office. The office in Char 
lotte, N. C., will continue to be used fo 
sales and service for mills in the Souther 
States. 


Precision Casting Firm 
Organized In Charlotte 


The newly incorporated Southern Pre 
cision Castings of Charlotte, N. C., heade 
by V. A. Crainich of Dayton, Ohio, wil 
open soon in an 8,000 square foot plant a 
2319 Hutchinson Avenue, Charlotte. Mi: 
Crainich, who will be president and treas 
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urer of the firm, formerly was president of 
Ohio Precision Castings and Di-Mold Corp.. 
both of Dayton. Associated with Mr. Crain- 
ich as vice-president will be George H 
Montgomery, also formerly connected with 
the two Dayton firms. The new firm will be 
the only producer of plaster mold precision 
castings south of the Ohio River, it is be. 
lieved, and will serve the entire Southeast. 


New Battery Charger Is 
Offered By Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. announces a 
new Rectox copper oxide battery charger. 
particularly suited for ‘on-the-spot’ charg- 
ing of industrial truck batteries used in 
industrial plants. The new battery charger 
features the saturable reactor control, said 
to be a marked improvement in efficiency 
over the energy wasting rate resistor. This 
reactor provides smooth, easily made ad 
justment at output by variation of induct 
ance 


The charger is easy to adjust. The use 
of a rheostat control, which can even be 
adjusted while energized, eliminates | the 
necessity of constantly changing taps for 
high rate, low rate, aging and line voltage 
variation. The charging cycle is completely 
automatic after preliminary selection of the 
rate by the turn of a dial. The Rectox 
charge can be obtained as a combination 
unit to charge either lead-acid or nickel 
alkaline batteries. Either type of battery can 
be fully charged in less than eight hours 
With the addition of a ‘plug-in’ charge 
control panel, the simple change from a 
nickel alkaline charger to a _ lead-acid 
charger can be made easily and quickly in 
the held. The small number of moving parts 
will give long life and low maintenance 
cost, the firm states. The charger is designed 
for either 230 to 460 volts. 


Sjostrom Co. Purchases 
Lawrence Machinery Firm 


Sjostrom Machine Co.. textile machinery 
manufacturer of Lawrence, Mass., has re- 
cently purchased the plant, machinery and 
equipment of the Lloyd Churbuck Machine 
Co. located in the Everett mill properties in 
Lawrence. Mr. Sjostrom stated in an inter- 
view that this is the first step in the expan 
won program of the Sjostrom Machine Co 
Additional space has been contracted fos 
and the new machinery and equipment will 
be installed and in operation by July 1 ot 
this year. 
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GET THE 
RIGHT 
COVERAGE 


A PILOT GROUP POLICY CAN BE FITTED TO. ANY Group 


We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
organizations ... with benefits to cover loss of 
life and sickness for employees; and surgery, 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 
and their dependents 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 
GROUP DIVISION 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Q. F. Starrorp, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Moretex 35S is a_ synthetic 
product which combines chem- 
ically with starches, gums, and 
gelatins to form a stable mix, 
which insures: 


Uniform Sizing 
Better Adhesion 
Stronger Yarn 
Smoother Yarn 


Reduced Shedding 


Easily Removed 
Moretex 35S Sizings are easily 
removed by medium tempera- 


ture washings. 


*Trade Mark applied for 
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March Rayon Shipments Reflect Slowdown 


were 17 per cent under those of February, according to the 
Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. Rayon deliveries in the first quarter of 1949 
totaled 230,600,000 pounds, 13 per cent below the same 
period in 1948 and 18 per cent below the fourth quarter of 
1948. 


Compared with February, March shipments of staple were 
down 48 per cent, while filament yarn deliveries were down 
ten per cent. Of a total of 57,100,000 pounds of filament 
yarn shipped last month, 40,200,000 pounds were viscose+- 
cupra and 16,900,000 pounds acetate. Rayon staple ship- 
ments in March amounting to 7,700,000 pounds were com- 
posed of 5,900,000 pounds viscose and 1.800.000 acetate. 


400,000 pounds (126,300,000 pounds viscose-+-cupra and 
64,100,000 pounds acetate ). Producers’ first quarter ship- 
ments varied with fourth quarter 1948 as follows: viscose+- 
cupra filament yarn —9 per cent; acetate filament yarn’ —19 
per cent; viscose staple —-34 per cent and acetate staple —47 
per cent. 


rose, according to the Organon. Preliminary stock figures 
indicated that producers held 48,400,000 pounds at the end 
of the month, compared with 30,000,000 pounds at the end 
of February and 15,700,000 pounds at the end of December, 
1948. Stocks held at the end of March consisted of 21,800,- 
000 pounds of viscose+-cupra yarn, 10,400,000 pounds of 
acetate yarn and 16,200,000 pounds of staple. 


IN THE NUMBER 10. 
-- OR NUMBER 5 


According to a survey by the Organon, the American in, 
rayon producing industry has started curtailment of produc- ral 
Rayon shipments in March totaling 64,800,000 pounds tion and further cuts are in prospect for April. This is U1 
graphically shown when current production is compared to er 
the industry capacity study made by the Organon in Novem- of 
ber. Not including the involuntary curtailment in the Nitro 
plant of American Viscose Corp., shut down by an explosion pr 
during the first two weeks of March, when the new study ya 
was made, it showed average staple production running at ce 
The sharpest decline in shipments was felt in staple fiber. 91 per cent of capacity in the fourth quarter of 1948, and of 
81 per cent of capacity in the first quarter of 1949, and be 
down to 70 per cent of capacity in mid-March. The estimate an 
for April is 50 per cent of capacity. OU 
Filament yarn average capacity (other than high tenacity) ye 
running 98 per cent in the fourth quarter and 99 per cent de 
in the first quarter was down to 91 per cent in the middle £0 
of March; estimate for the current month is 81 per cent. Ce 
First quarter rayon filament yarn deliveries totaled 190,- High tenacity yarn, 101 per cent of capacity in the fourth avi 
quarter and 100 per cent in the first quarter, was back at 
101 per cent in March and is likely to increase slightly this ga 
month. Total rayon production running at 97 per cent in Cer 
the fourth quarter, 95 per cent in the first quarter 1949, was yeas 
down to 88 per cent last month and is expected to decline to fal 
79 per cent this month. pe 
As shipments declined, rayon stocks at the end of March Imports of rayon filament yarn and staple in January, 
amounting to 2,810,000 pounds, showed a decline of 35 alr 
per cent from December, 1948, but a four per cent rise over th 
January, 1948. A total of 2,605,000 pounds of staple was Al 
brought into the country for consumption in January, 19 thi 
per cent less than the average 1948 monthly rate. Filament tal 
yarn imports in January amounted to 205,000 pounds, a 69 
drop of 76 per cent from the average monthly rate prevail- ye 
ya 
Th 
in 
19 
du 
de 
has an outfit to suit your needs {— « 
ye; 
Cc 
VOGEL NUMBER 10 VOGEL NUMBER 5 30 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET FACTORY CLOSET “ 
thi 
A For schools, factories, The Vogel No. 5 fills 24 
institutions, comfort the demand for a dur- ce 
stations, public and able seat-action closet 
semi-public places. Will for factory use. It has 
withstand hard con- enameled flushing 
tinuous use—free from hopper, enameled in- in 
complicated mecha- side—painted red out- tir 
nism. A thorough, ric 
powerful flush is ob- side—galvanized pres- n 
tained with about 4 sure tank and heavy es 
gallons of water. This brass flush valve. Very | Bs 
closet has sy phon-action economical in the use | + 
vitreous china bowl. of water. —<— : in 
we 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Joseph A. Vogel Company L9 
Wilmington 99 - Delaware 
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ing last year. Switzerland was the principal supplier of | 


rayon staple, followed by Belgium, Netherlands arid the 
United Kingdom in that order. France, which was the most 
important supplier during 1948, shipped less than a tenth 
of its 1948 monthly rate. 

According to a study by the Organon, broad woven goods 
production in 1948, all fibers, totaled 12,388,000,000 linear 
yards, one per cent above the output in 1947 and 23 per 
cent above 1939. Only in 1941 to 1943 was a higher level 
of textile output attained. Highlighting the 1948 output 
was the new record set in production of rayon, silk, nylon 
and related broad woven fabrics amounting to 2,279,000,- 
000 linear yards, a gain of 14 per cent over the preceding 
year. The rise in rayon and related woven goods offset the 
decline shown in cotton. During 1948, cotton broad woven 
goods production at 9.646,000,000 yards dropped two per 
cent from the previous year, but was 14 per cent above the 
average 1937 to 1939 level. 

All categories of 100 per cent rayon fabrics registered a 
gain during 1948. Filament yarn fabrics were up 11 pe 
cent; filament and spun fabrics 41 per cent; and 100 per 
cent spun fabrics 27 per cent. Rayon mixture and blended 
fabrics, velvets, upholstery and tie fabrics declined from the 
peak reached in 1946. 

Production of silk and silk mixture fabrics during 1948, 
amounting to 19,000,000 linear yards, was more than double 
the previous year, but still only a fraction of pre-war output. 
All-nylon fabrics totaling 33,000,000 yards were also more 
than double the 1947 figure, total production of synthetic 
fabrics other than rayon (nylon, glass, etc.) amounted to 
69,000,000 yards, a gain of 38 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Wool goods output amounting to 463,000,000 linear 
yards in 1948 showed little change from the previous year. 
The women's wear market which had experienced a decline 
in 1947 improved somewhat with a ten per cent increase in 
1948. Men’s wear fabrics, on the other hand, slumped 
during the second half of the year to cause a slight over-all 
decline in wool goods production. 

Tire cord and fabric production in 1948 totaling 556,- 
000,000 pounds declined three per cent from the previous 
year, but was still more than double the pre-war output. 
Cotton tire fabric, cord and chafer production amounting to 
307,000,000 pounds was down 11 per cent from 1947 but 
still showed a gain of 18 per cent over the output in 1937 
Rayon and nylon tire fabric and cord made up for most of 
the deficit in cotton. Production during 1948 amounted to 
249,000,000 pounds, a new record high and up eight per 
cent over that of 1947. 

During the year, usage of rayon and nylon fabric and 
ord exceed that of cotton for the first time. Thus rayon 
and nylon together accounted for 51 per cent of the total 
tire fabric and cord market in 1948 (excluding chafer fab- 
ric) as compared with 46 per cent in 1947 and four per cent 
in 1939. In the fourth quarter of 1948, rayon and nylon 
made up 56 per cent of the total. 


A study of rayon exports and imports by the Organon 
indicates the trend of net export balances. Exports of all 
types of rayon, amounting to 102,000,000 pounds in 1948, 
were down 21 per cent from the 129,000,000 pounds in 
‘947. Imports at the same time rose from 38,000,000 
pounds to 51,000,000 pounds. Thus the United States 
which had a net export balance equal to 91,000,000 pounds 
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Installing 


new rings? 


Let U. S. cooperate 


in selecting travelers 


Wi glady hr mish 


test samples 


Get the maximum benefit from your new rings, and 
assume easy starting by making sure you have exactly 
the right travelers. A U. S. man ts handy to your mill 
wherever you are. Call him. He will appreciate the 
opportunity to furnish you with samples, and help in 3 
determining the most effective traveler for your rings. | 
And remember—U. S. deliveries are really prompt! 


Prompt shipments from stock 
at Greenville, Providence 


U. §. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE. S. C. 


WRITE. WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 
WwW. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, 8. C Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 
O. B. Land, Athens. Ga Box 1187—Phone 478 
L. H. Mellor, Jr.. Mid-Atlantic States . Phone Hilltop 2046 
123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa 
H. R. Fisher, Concord, N. C . Box 83-—Phone 8366 
Cc. W. Smith, H. J. Smith, Providence . . Box 1187-—Gaspee 0100 
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Uniformity + Economy 


when you bleach with 


OLVAY 


TRADE MARE FFG PAT OFF 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


You pay far less for your bleaching agent when 
you specify SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE. Yet 
its efficiency and uniform results have been proved 
over and over again through long usage. 
Outstanding firms agree on this tried-and-true 
method. Outstanding firms wse SOLVAY 
LIQUID CHLORINE—for high performance, 


low-cost bleaching. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


IED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
———<BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —— 


Bo tor Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Clevelas 


Detroit © Houston ¢ New Orleans © New York @ Philadeiphia 


. Pittsburgh Sc, Louis * Syracuse 
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MILL PURPOSE 
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jobs. Warp beam 
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Moenorail handling 
Mere rugged, and 
stronger at points of 
stress, Fisher Trucks 
are designed to avoid 
damage to machinery 
on contact. Aluminum, 
Stainless Steel, and 
Galvanized Steel. 
Styles made include 
Vuleanized Fibre with 
cured oak bands. 


Oval End 
Stee! Truck 
Write now fer illus- Inset shows inside and bottom con- 
struction with vertical and horizontal 
spot-welded reinforcement. 


trated brochure show- 
ing all styles. 
Representatives 


J. W. Davis Carolina Supply Ce. Shelton & Associates 
122 Dillingham St. P. O. Bex 496 


Columbus, Ga. GCreensbore, N. C. 


35 Ceurt St. 
Creenville, 5. C. 


ISHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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in 1947 saw it decline to an equivalent of 51,000,000 
pounds of rayon or by 44 per cent. The Organon points out, 
however, that the United States has had a net export bal- 
ance only since 1941. Prior to that time the United States 
was a net rayon importer with foreign suppliers in active 
competition for American markets. The export balance 
reached its peak in 1947 when nine per cent of domestic 
production was shipped out of the country. In 1948, net 
exports constituted only 41/, per cent of domestic rayon 
production. 


Mills May Have To Modify Equipment 


Mechanization of cotton picking is essential if cotton is 
to maintain its competitive position with other fibers. How- 
ever, this mechanical method of picking cotton 1s introduc- 
ing some new problems in the conventional processing of 
cotton fibers into yarns and cloth, according to the McPher- 
son Co. of Greenville, S. C. While improvements in me- 
chanical cotton pickers will undoubtedly come, it is pointed 
out,-certain undesirable characteristics will remain in cotton 
so picked. These are: snarling, breaking and tangling of 
the fibers; appreciably more dirt, leaf, seed husks and for- 
eign materials; and stains and dingy color resulting from 
delays while awaiting a fully opened field. Other difhculties 
may arise and more effective cleaning and preparation seem 
necessary over present conventional methods employed by 
mills. The present opening room equipment is fairly effec- 
tive for hand-picked staple but it is the opinion of the 
McPherson Co. that supplementary equipment will be ‘nec- 
essary to efhciently clean and blend mechanically picked 
cotton. 

The trend toward mechanical pickers is inevitable and 
the McPherson Co. is now in the process of making a thor- 
ough survey of mills to determine the effect of mechanically 
picked cotton on the following factors of production: (1) 
blending, cleaning and opening; (2) spinnability of staple, 
and (3) quality of yarn. The objective of this investigation 
is to devise methods, machinery and operations that will 
give the best results from mechanically picked cotton. 

The procedure ts to review the published reports of lab- 
oratories who are working on problems raised by this type 
of cotton. Much information is available from such sources 
The McPherson Co. is also interviewing and checking with 
experimental stations, farmers, ginners, gin manufacturers. 
cotton mills, textile finishers, cotton associations, cotton 
merchants, textile machinery manufacturers and engineers 
A questionnaire is also being used to obtain factual data on 
the use of mechanically picked cotton. When all the facts 
and data have been gathered, its study may well indicate 
improvements necessary to efhciently handle mechanically 
picked cotton. 


Survey Shows Male Preference For Cotton 


Men prefer cotton next to their skin! This significant 
preference by the American male is revealed in a nation 
wide survey just released by the Department of Agricul 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington 
D. C. When government interviewers asked a cross sec 
tion of male users, representative of more than 50 millior 
consumers, why they preferred cotton in garments above 
all other fibers, they reported: (1) Cotton is comfortable to 
wear; (2) cotton is washable and durable; and (3) cotton 
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makes a fine appearance. In the case of such men’s furnish- 


ings as shirts, underwear and pajamas, the government sur- 
vey finds that two-thirds of those questioned unanimously 
picked cotton. In other lines such as trousers, Summer 
suits, and robes, there was overwhelming preference for cot- 
ton over synthetic fibers. In the case of cotton socks for 
year-round use, these are preferred by more men than socks 
made of either wool, or rayon, or mixtures of the two. 

The survey of the Agriculture Department was under- 
taken with the view that information about consumer pref- 
erences provides a valuable clue not only for those dealing 
with problems of marketing finished clothing products, but 
also for those concerned with technical phases of fiber im- 
provements or with the design, manufacture and fabrication 
of clothing. "To a very considerable extent’ the survey 
states ‘these preferences . . . determine the final choice ot 
the consumer and consequently the ultimate use made of 
various farm products in these particular articles of cloth- 
ing.” The men’s preference survey is a companion study to 
the women’s preference report prepared in Dec ember, 1947. 
A third survey on infants’ and children’s wear is now in 
the planning stage. Funds for the men’s survey were pro- 
vided under the Agricultural and Marketing Act of 1946 
The National Cotton Council co-operated with B. A. E. in 
formulation of plans for the survey and is assisting in the 


distribution of the results. 


Development Of New Type Machines Urged 


William A. Sipprell, president of H. & B. American 
Machine Co., stated recently that the American textile ma 
chinery industry will have to spend considerable time and 
money in developing new machines and processes if it is to 
keep its world lead in that field. Addressing the Rhode 
Island Association of Financial Analysts, Mr. Sipprell de- 
clared that there had been little change in textile machinery 
processes in the last 50 years. “Revolutionary changes still 
remain to be made,” he said, “and American industry must 
do it.” He warned that America has no monopoly on genius, 
pointing out that Italy, France and England are doing con- 
siderable development work in the textile machinery field 
Mr. Sipprell expressed the opinion that the present recession 
in textiles which has greatly affected machinery manufactur- 
ers would be ironed out within stx months, stating that 
textile difficulties, the result of high inventories and high 
prices, ought to adjust themselves by that time. 


Draper Loom Sales Up 32 Per Cent In 1948 


Thirty-two per cent more looms were built and shipped 
by Draper Corp. during 1948 than in the previous year, it 
has been disclosed by Thomas H. West, president, in the 
firm's annual report. The quantity of bobbins and shuttles 
shipped increased about ten per cent, while tonnage ship- 
ments of loom repair parts remained at approximately last 
year's all-time high. The 1948 earnings, Mr. West said, 
were the most satisfactory in many years. This, the report 
went on, “was made possible by the utilization over a period 
of several years, of a large portion of the corporation's 
accumulated savings, which have been reinvested in ex- 
panded plant and tool facilities.” 

Altogether about $1,500,000 in excess of depreciation 
was expended for capital improvements during the past 
year. The largest single plant outlay during 1948 was for 
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YOU CAN SEE 


PERFORMANCE 


YOU CAN TRUST 


CARTER TRAVELERS 


Under the microscope and on the 


frame you will see proof of 


the superior quality of 


CARTER TRAVELERS. 


You will see the result of a scientific 
guality control that produces trav- 
elers absolutely uniform in. weight, 


temper and shape. 


You will see, too, that when you 
specify CARTER TRAVELERS you can 
depend on their important contribu- 
tion to smooth running work, stronger, 


finer yarns ... and production profits. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 FrRankwin Stazet, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 Cepar Srrincs, DALLAS 1. TEXAS 
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THAT MAKES THE BIG 
Difference 


NO OTHER renewable fuse can offer 
as many safety and performance fea- 
tures—It's all in that famous “Powder - 
Packed” renewal element. 


TRICO ‘“POWDER-PACKING’’ GIVES YOU 
THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Stop Needless Fuse Blowings 
Reduced Fuse Costs 

Stop Vicious Fuse Tampering 
Create Current Savings 

Reduce Fire and Accident Hazards 
You Get THREE TIMES THE SER.- 
VICE From Your Fuse Investment 


GET ALL THE FACTS 
Write for Free Booklet 206-A 


TRICO AUTOMATIC OILERS 


Eliminates daily hand oiling... 
oll seaked moter windings and floors ... damage 
to materiale . .. reduce fire and accident haz- 
ards. Insure smeooth-running, trouble-free pre- 
duction. ONE FILLING of the reserveir LASTS A 
( LONG TIME. Oil supply is always visible. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GASTONIA, 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 
W. LEE SMITH, Mer. 


Phone 1682 
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complete new bobbins blank mill, erected at Tupper Lake. 
N. Y.. at a cost of $500,000. Tupper Lake is the site of 


the company's largest tract of timber land. and the new 


plant is considered the final unit in insuring supplies of 
bobbin blanks at reasonable cost. This expenditure was felt 
to be essential since the demand for bobbins continues to 
greatly exceed the firm's capacity. 

It was also reported that during the past fiscal year more 
than half a million dollars was spent on research and de- 
velopment work in fields other than the perfection and im- 
provement of the regular products. 


Textile Wet Processing Show Announced 


Representatives of the wet processing branch of the tex- 
tile industry will converge on New York City June 6-10 for 
the Textile Wet Processing Equipment and Supplies Expo- 
sition to be held at the 71st Regiment Amory, 34th Street 
and Park Avenue. This is said to be the only show of its 
kind ever held with every exhibit geared to the interests of 
those engaged in the bleaching, dyeing, printing, merceriz- 
ing and finishing of all textiles. No spinning, weaving or 
knitting machinery, or any equipment for the making of 
textiles will be shown. The affair is expected to attract a 
large attendance. More than 350 of the most important 
companies in the field have already requested complimen. 
tary trade guest tickets for their top executives and purchas- 
ing agents, it is reported. 


Wool Industry Urged To Promote New Items 


The woolen industry must create more news for wool 
fabrics if wool is to retain its position in the interest of the 
consuming public and in their buying preferences, accord- 
ing to Ernest J. Conway, president of Bocon Chemical 
Corp., in an address April 14 before the meeting of the 
National Association of Wood Manufacturers. ““Wool has 
had such a toe-hold on the market from the origin of the 
industry until very recent years that it has only been neces- 
sary for the manufacturer to keep up with a few style 
changes and wait for the population to increase,” he said, 
adding ‘‘but in the face of a competitive market we need 
something more ... we need something more basic, some- 
thing more competitive, something more newsworthy that 
we can promote and that our retailers can promote.” Mr. 
Conway cited shrinkage control in washing, water-repel- 
lancy and moth-proofing finishes as several possible items 
for immediate newsworthy promotions of woolens currently 
available to the manufacturer. 


Finishers Group To Meet May 11 


The next general meeting of the National Association of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics will be held May 11 at the 
Statler Hotel, New York City. Alice C. Moore, secretary of 
the group, announced that the annual outing and golf 
tournament has been set for June 14 at the Baltusrol Golf 
Club at Short Hills. 


Standardized Soiled Fabric Is Developed 


According to a recent announcement by B. S. Van Zile, 
head of the soaps and detergents laboratory of the United 
States Testing Co., an actually standardized soiled fabric has 
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heen dev eloped by the laboratory which, according to tests 


run during the past few months, meets every requirement 
for detergency tests on both cotton and wool fabrics. For 
more than a year this development has been under way, 
including the building of the largest machine for producing 
soiled fabrics in the country. 

In describing this contribution to soap and detergent test 
methods Mr. Van Zile said, “We believe that our standard 
soiled fabrics are the only ones offered to industry that are 
actually standardized, Our fabrics are soiled by immersion 
in a solution of mineral and vegetable oils in which colloidal 
carbon black is suspended. The concentration of this soiling 
solution is s6 adjusted that the final reflectance of the fabric 
is 25 per cent, plus or minus two per cent. At this reflect- 
ance level the oil content of the cotton fabric is approxt- 
mately 1.0 gram per square yard and that of the wool fabric 
1.5 gram per square yard.” 

After soiling, the fabrics are heat-treated to accelerate the 
aging process which becomes complete in about six weeks. 
The average reflectance of each batch of fabric is then accu- 
rately determined and light and dark areas, if any, are sep- 
arated. While the average reflectance 1s held to a tolerance 
of 25 per cent, plus or minus two per cent, the actual differ- 
ence in reflectance of any one batch is usually less than plus 
or minus one per cent. Thus, after careful sorting, the re- 
flectance of any one piece is practically constant. 

After proper aging, samples of each batch of fabrics are 
washed in a standard detergent solution in a Terg-O-Tom- 
eter under very accurate controlled conditions. Only those 
fabrics that show a soil removal (increase of reflectance) of 
20 per cent plus or minus two per cent are used. Fabrics so 


standardized have been shown to give reproducible results 
from week to week and month to month. If stored in a 
dust-free atmosphere at room temperature and not in direct 
sunlight, the fabrics remain constant in their performance 
over many months. One batch of soiled cotton was tested 
periodically and after four years the washing characteristics 
were well within the limits of reproducibility of the method 
of test. 


— 


Lowell Textile Alumni Plan Celebration 


The Alumni Association of Lowell (Mass.) Textile In- 
stitute will celebrate its 5Oth anniversary May 13-14 with 
meetings in Boston and Lowell. A highlight of the golden 
anniversary will take place Saturday, May 14, when it Is 
expected that the largest gathering of Lowell Textile alumni 
in the history of the association will witness the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new quarter million dollar Alumni 
Library. At.the same time, the two new student dormitories 
will be formally dedicated in the presence of visiting dig- 
nitaries. 


Personnel Testing Institute Slated May 16-27 


An Industrial Personnel Testing Institute will be con- 
ducted at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, May 16-27. 
The institue is being conducted by the department of psych- 
ology in co-operation with the division of college extension. 
The institute program ts aimed at representatives from firms 
in which the installation or improvement of a testing pro- 
gram is planned. The course of study will provide informa- 
tion and training in the following aspects of psychological 


industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street - New York 18, N.Y. 
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cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
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testing: standard practices in the administration of tests: 
study of various types of tests; what tests to use for different 
jobs; where and how to obtain tests; how to try out tests 
for each kind of work; how to interpret test results; how to 
test visual skills with relation to job replacement; what to 
expect of tests; how to use test results in conjunction with 
the interview, letter of recommendation and application 
blank; study of the actual planning, scheduling and evalua- 
tion of a psychological testing program; analysis of research 
data; reporting results and recommendation to management; 
evaluation of economic gains from testing; and practical 
application of test results to individual cases. 


S. T. A. Unit Holds Spring Meeting 


The Spring meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association was 
to have been held April 30 at Leaksville, N. C., with the 
Spray (N. C.) Cotton Mills acting as hosts for the event. 
Featured speaker for the event was Luther H. Hodges, vice- 
president of Marshall Field & Co. and general manager of 
Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, on the topic “What Is Ahead in 
Textiles—Immediate Future and Long Range.’ Panel dis- 
cussions scheduled included: ‘What Is Ahead in Industrial 
Relations in Textiles,’’ led by Macon P. Miller, director of 
industrial and public relations at Fieldcrest Mills, assisted 
by two other outstanding men of the personnel field; ‘‘Card- 
ing,” led by Ralph Going of the Fieldcrest plant at Draper, 
N. C.; “Spinning,” led by Irving Payne of Dan River Mills. 
Danville, Va.; and “Weaving,” led by Lewis Kuepferle of 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

Walter Vincent of Dan River Mills, chairman of the 
group, called the meeting to order and the guests were wel- 
comed by Karl Bishopric, president of Spray Cotton Mills. 
New members to the group's executive board were to have 
been elected during the meeting. 


The American cotton industry will be represented ofh- 
cially at the ninth annual session of the International Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee in Brussels, Belgium, April 25-30, 
by Read P. Dunn, Jr., of Washington, foreign trade director 
of the National Cotton Council. William Rhea Blake, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Cotton Council, said April 22 
that Mr. Dunn had been appointed officially by the State 
Department to serve as the American delegation’s industry 
advisor. Mr. Dunn was scheduled to fly to Belgium on 
April 24, accompanied by Caffey Robertson, Memphis, 
Tenn., cotton merchant and civic leader, named recently as 
foreign trade advisor to the Cotton Council. 

Members of the U. S. delegation to the advisory commit- 
tee meeting other than Dunn include: chairman, E. D. 
White, cotton assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture; C. 
D. Walker, chief, cotton branch, U.S. D. A.; A. W. Palmer, 
chief, cotton division, Ofhce of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions; J. G. Evans, State Department; and Rene Lutz, tex- 
tile and leather branch, Department of Commerce. 

The conference in Brussels is expected to deal mainly with 
means for improving international statistics on production, 
distribution and consumption of cotton. Following the cot- 
ton advisory committee session, Mr. Dunn and Mr. Robert- 
son mill make a detailed survey of conditions affecting UV. S. 
cotton exports in major European markets. Studies will be 
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made in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakie, Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, France and Eng- 
land. Mr. Blake said that the council study in Europe has 
as its goal devising methods of: (1) improving and ex- 
panding U. S. cotton exports under the E. C. A. program; 
(2) establishing credits for cotton in countries not now 
eligible for E. C. A. aid, such as Spain; (3) expanding 
cotton exports to eastern Europe through East-West trades; 
and (4) maintaining a high level of cotton exports after 
the European aid program ends. 

A recognized authority on international trade, the coun- 
cil’s new foreign market advisor has served frequently as 
spokesman for the cotton industry in conferences with 
heads of various government departments and agencies in 
Washington. Mr. Robertson is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Memphis International Center. He served 
several terms as president of that organization. Currently 
he is in the midst of his second term as president of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 


Industrial Physicians To Hold Seminar 

How physicians and surgeons can contribute to the ad- 
ministration of newly enacted workmen's compensation 
laws will be a major theme of a Seminar on Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery to be held May 30-31 at the Robert 
E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss. Over 150 leading industrial 
physicians and surgeons from Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Alabama are expected to attend. The 
meeting, sponsored by the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co., will be 15th in a series held for country-wide 
dissemination of most advanced information on care and 


treatment of the industrially injured. The American Mu- 
tual’s entire medical seminar program is under the direction 
of A. Dudley Britton, Boston, director of medical relations 
for that company. Featured parts of the Jackson meeting 
will be motion pictures showing operating room technique 
and terminal sterilization. 


Milliken Re-elected by |. T. T. Board 


Roger Milliken, president of Deering Milliken & Co., 
New York City, was re-elected chairman of the board of 
the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., at 
the annual meeting of the board which was held in connec- 
tion with the Annual Executives’ Conference sponsored by 
the Institute on April 8. The other officers elected include: 
Joe L. Lanier, vice-president of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.. 
elected vice-chairman; Ward Delaney, Charlottesville, re- 
elected president; Arthur M. Allen, Hinckley, Allen, Till- 
inghast & Wheeler, Providence, R. 1., re-elected secretary; 
Norman E. Elsas, president of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 


Atlanta. Ga.. re-elected treasurer. 


At the annual membership meeting which was held prior 
to the board meeting the following were elected to the 
board of trustees: T. M. Bancroft, president, Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Herman Cone, 
president, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. 
Hightower, vice-president, Thomaston (Ga.) Mills; Charles 
H. Merriman, Jr., vice-president, Crompton-Shenandoah 
Co., Waynesboro, Va.; Charles B. Nichols, president, Ap- 
pleton Co.. Anderson, S. C.: R. W. Philip, vice-president, 
Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Walter Regnery, presi- 
dent, Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; and S. H. Swint, 
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president, Graniteville (S. C.) Co. Plans were made for a 
series of seminars to be held at the institute for the outstand- 
ing graduates of the nation’s textile schools. Details of this 
plan have not been worked out. 

Dr. Warren F. Busse, technical director, in introducing a 
series of presentations by staff members on the work under 
way in the cotton field, emphasized the importance of learn- 
ing more about the things a cotton mill buys and sells as the 
first step in reducing costs. Anything which would save 
even one per cent on the 200 million dollars a year spent 
for cotton would amount to a sizable figure, he noted. Pre- 
dictions of yarn spinnability or yarn or skein strength from 
the cotton would be enormous aid to production, he noted. 
A review of the research activities noted work on 11 aspects 
of cotton fibers, plus rayon, wool and other fibers. 

The first graduation ceremonies of the institute have been 
set for June 25, at which time 12 students will receive their 
master's degrees following two years of work, it was made 
known by Dr. George H. Coleman, dean. Seven of the 12 
are planning to continue work for an additional two years 
to obtain their doctorates. 


— 


Comer To Address Spinner-Breeder Parley 


The keynote address at the Spinner-Breeder Conference, 
scheduled for Charlotte, N. C., May 30-June 1, will be 
made by Hugh Comer, president and treasurer of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., according to an announcement by 
George B. Walker, chairman, Delta Council Advisory Re- 
search Committee. Mr. Comer will speak at the opening 
session May 30. The conference, which will be the sixth in 
a series of such meetings sponsored by Delta Council, is 
being held in mill territory this year with the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association as host. Fred L. Smyre, 
president, Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association, will 
preside at the opening session. The meeting was held last 
year at Stoneville and Greenville, Miss. 

Leading cotton breeders, mill men, producers, ginners, 
merchants and research wérkers will participate in the three- 
day program. Panel discu$sions of “Varieties, Testing and 
Market Outlets,” and ‘"Mechanization, Ginning, Cleaning and 
Processing’ will be of especial interest to conference attend- 
ants. One day will be devoted to a series of mill tours. 
Visits will be paid to mills processing cotton for tire cord 
and to carded and combed yarn operations. Arrangements 
have been made with hotels in Charlotte to accommodate 
visitors at the meeting. Reservations should be made direct 
with the hotels and as early as possible. 


National Science Foundation Is Urged 


The condition existing today whereby agriculture gener- 
ally, and cotton in particular, lags behind industry in scien- 
tific progress can only be remedied by a full-sized research 
program, the National Cotton Council has just urged in 
testimony supporting legislation to establish a National 
Science Foundation. The council's statement submitted to 
the House Subcommittee on Public Health, Science and 
Commerce, headed by Representative J. Percy Priest (D., 
Tenn.) outlined cotton’s basic problems as follows: (1) 
Raw cotton’s industrial competitors have been able to im- 
prove their products, both quality and cost-wise, through 
fundamental and applied research; (2) those most con- 
cerned with cotton’s competitive status are mainly small 
farmers, spread across 18 cotton producing states, and not 
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able to finance or otherwise provide the necessary research 


program; (3) cotton has experienced a weakening competi- 
tive position. 

The council's statement pointed to passage of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 as a pioneer step in the 
direction of according research equality to agriculture. The 
Cotton this that 
“while the Research and Marketing Act is proving valuable 


Council notes in connection, however, 
in easing cotton problems, it is by no means doing all that 
needs to be dome. Furthermore, it is felt that adequate 
application of the Research and Marketing Act is endan 
gered by too limited a store of fundamental knowledge 
needed as a background for effective attack on cotton’s 
problems.” Therefore, the council maintains, establishment 
of a National Science Foundation to encourage basic. re- 
search as a means of gaining further understanding of 
nature and its laws is essential to continued progress. The 
council's statement also stressed the fact that implications 
of federally financed research extend beyond any single in- 
dustry, and are important to all of them. At the same time, 
such a program as proposed in the National Science Foun- 
dation legislation could hardly fail to provide basic research 
on America’s most abundant resources such as cotton and 


the cellulose of which it ts composed. 


Book Themes Employer Hiring Practices 


Workers Wanted. fourth volume in the Yale Labor and 
Management Series, has been published by Harper & Bros. 


The 


of New York and is now available to those interested. 


book is designed to be of help to all employing executives, 
to.labor union leaders and to all others who are interested 
in improving the process of employment placement. The 
authors, E. William Noland and E. Wright Bakke, carefully 
evaluate the characteristics employers think they want when 
hiring new workers of different types, and how they go 
about determining the existence of the desired qualities. 
The book specially analyzes the hiring requirements and 
preferences of employers for the following types of worker 
common labor, production workers, maintenance and cleri- 
cal workers, and administrative and executive assistants. The 
authors have based their work on employers hiring policies, 
preferences and practices in New Haven, Conn., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Mr. Noland is a former vice-president in charge 
of public relations for R. S. Dickson & Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C., resigning that position several months ago to become 
professor of statistics and sociology and associate director of 
the Institute for Research in Business and Economics at 
Iowa University. He is also a former research assistant of 
the Yale Labor and Management Center. Mr. Bakke is 
director of the Yale Labor and Management Center. 


High School Teachers Tour Textile Plant 


Success of a pilot meeting and plant tour by New England 
high school teachers of the Crown Mfg. Co., textile plant at 
Pawtucket, R. L. 


application of science in industry has led to plans for ex- 


early in April where they saw practical 


pansion of the program. Meetings are now being planned 


in Maine and North Carolina. The tour and discussion 
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which followed were sponsored by the New England School 
Science Council, and the Textile Information Service. The 
council, organized in 1947, is sponsored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and the Boston Museum of 
Science. Teachers found scores of examples of scientific 
principles from aerodynamics to industrial psychology ap- 
plied in the plant. 

Dean Simon Williams of the Lowell ( Mass.) Textile In- 
stitute sounded the keynote for the event when he told 
teachers that schools alone are unable to do a rounded edu- 
cational job. ‘We are guilty of overlooking the educational 
facilities of industry,” Dean Williams declared. “Industry 
is willing to meet us more than half way. We need to catch 
some of the excitement of science in action. We need the 
broadened perspective which comes from familiarity with 
the perspective of environments different than our own.” 
K. B. Cook, vice-president of Crown Mfg. Co., and presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, echoed Dean Williams’ remark about willingness of 
industry to work with educators and emphasized that the 
future of the United States depends in large degree on the 
quality of the “product’’ developed by the schools. “Science 
teachers need awareness of the potentialities of industry for 
their students so they may integrate their teaching with 
practical needs,’ Mr. Cook added. 

At a discussion meeting following the two and one-half 
hours plant tour by some 40 teachers, the visitors voted 
unanimously to continue the tours through varied industries. 
About 75 per cent declared their eagerness to visit another 
textile plant this Spring. Significantly, although the teachers 
were from a textile area, only two had ever before visited a 
textile plant. 


Cotton Council Offers Reference Booklets 


Fifteen reference publications offering valuable informa- 
tion to the raw cotton, textile and garment industries are 
currently available from the National Cotton Council's utili- 
zation research division, the council announced recently. 
Publications included in the listing range from detailed 
studies of cotton’s long-range competitive position to sur- 
veys of cotton market potentials in individual industries and 
end-uses. The list includes: Cotton Counts Its Customers, 
Discovering Cotton, Cotton in Plastic Laminates, The Com- 
petitive Position of Cotton by Major End Use Markets, 
Production Studies of Synthetic Fibers and Paper, Cotton 
Research Proposals, Women’s Preferences Among Selected 
Textile Products, Cotton in Coated Fabrics, Margarine, One 
of Cottonseed Oil's Best Customers, Cotton in the Califor- 
nia Apparel Industry, Cotton in the Shoe Industry, Deodor- 
ants and Antiperspirants—Their Effects on Textile Fabrics, 
Cotton in the Converting Industry, Cotton in the Knitting 
Industry, and Cottonseed Oil Uses, Consumption and Com- 
petition. Single copies of all publications may be obtained 
without cost by writing to Utilization Research Division, 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Durene Group Opens Advertising Campaign 

Implementing a consumer advertising campaign which 
will appear as a series of 15 full pages in full-color in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping and the Satur- 


day Evening Post beginning this month, the Durene Asso- 
ciation of America has announced a five-way direct mail and 
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sales literature campaign of significance to the cotton textile 
industry from yarn level to point of sale of finished mer- 
chandise. A. C. Layton Newsom, executive secretary of the 
association, revealed the details of the campaign, describing 
it as a series of five forceful and attractive mailing picces; 
each of which has been designed to do a specific selling job 
for merchandise of Durene yarn. 

No. 1 of the series outlines the functions of the Durene 
Association of America and its purposes; No. 2 answers 
specifically questions about the product, itself; No. 3 graph- 
ically points up methods of quality control; No. 4 gets 
down to bedrock and tells the store manager just what he 
can expect since the number of Durene identifications rose 
to more than 290 million last year; No. 5 illustrates to the 
manufacturer the value of a Durene label or transfer on his 
product. While the series is designed to tell the whole 
Durene story, each piece has its own. definite target. The 
broad purposes of the literature are to give a real assist to 
The 


emphasis throughout 1s placed on ‘sales plus” for manu- 


salesmen in talking Durene quality with retailers. 


facturers and retailers as well as consumers. 


More Cotton Research Projects Seen 


Recent approval by the House Appropriations Committee 
of the full $19 million requested in the Administration's 
1950 Research and Marketing budget makes likely the place- 
ment of more cotton research projects, the National Cotton 


Council believes... The council said that two observations 


made b,; the Appropriations Committee in approving the 
full amount of funds requested have special significance. 
First, the committee stated that the past practice of approv- 
ing appropriations without detailed justincation as to lime 
projects was unsound and could lead to waste. The com 
mittee secondly pointed out that the Research and Market- 
ing Act was designed to encourage the Department of Agri 
culture to let contract research projects W ith outside agencies 
and private laboratories and that more of these contracts 
should be placed. 

Council officials declared that the cotton organization is 
They 


said that the council has long recommended that specif 


in full accord with the committee recommendations 


projects be fully described to insure economy and proper 
emphasis. They likewise said that the council since the 
inception of the act has urged that more contract research 
projects be activated, especially in laboratories equipped to 
cope with specific cotton problems. ‘Contract projects are 
invaluable not only as to results, but tn stimulating cotton 
research thinking in different areas,” a Cotton Council rep- 
said. 
The this 
regard would appear to offer real hope that further action 
along these lines now will be stimulated.” 


resentative ‘To date only six projects have been 


placed. House committee's recommendation in 


The House has approved the full allowance for Census 
Bureau statistics, including cotton, as provided in the Presi- 


dent's 1950 budget. The over-all sum of $5.750.000 was 
granted by the lower House representing an increase of 


$115,000 over last year. 


Most of this increase. however. 
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will be required for reinstatement of foreign commerce and 
navigation studies. Census officials do not anti pace a cul 
by the Senate which ts considering the measure now although 
there is still strong sentiment for reinstatement of other 
industry studies. Approval by the upper chamber is ex- 
pected soon, 

The Congressional action on Census Bureau statistics 
means that reports such as production of cotton broad woven 
goods, cotton ginning, and exports and imports of ‘raw 
cotton and cotton goods will be continued. Various apparel 
surveys will also be conducted as in the past. The possibility 
does exist that all statistical studies will be curtailed slightly 
since the House committee report specifically stated that 
monthly reports on stocks of canned food be provided. In 
the past these studies had been restricted to a quarterly basis 
for economy reasons. With 12 canned food surveys now 
required, it is estimated that an additional cost of about 
$30,000 must be borne by census. Other projects will have 
to be curtailed proportionately to absorb this outlay. Spread- 
ing this cost among all the studies, however, will have only 
a small effect on any one project, it is pointed out. The 
National Cotton Council has worked actively in support of 
census appropriations which would assure continuation of 
reports and surveys widely used by the raw cotton and tex- 
tile trades. 


Executives Write Book On Teamwork 


Executives of Johnson & Johnson, manufacturer of hos- 
pital supplies, with home ofhces at New Brunswick, N. J., 
have written a timely book devoted to the improvement of 
teamwork and of productivity throughout business and in- 
dustry. The book bears the title, Training Employees and 
Managers for Production and Teamwork, and shows that 
training within industry is the solution to the indifference, 
inefhciency and lack of teamwork which exists in many 
offices and shops today. 

Published recently by Ronald Press, the book was written 
by William McCord, director of industrial relations for 
Personal Products, a J. & J. subsidiary; Dr. Earl Planty, 
executive counselor at Johnson & Johnson; and Dr. Carlos 
[fferson of Gainesville, Ga., staff training director for Chic- 


opee Mfg. Co. of Georgia, another J. & J. subsidiary. The 
book emphasizes the need for co-operation, teamwork and 
increased productivity in all areas of life today and goes on 
to tell how to obtain it through training of all sorts. On 
the supervisor and executive level there is training in griev- 
ance handling, constructive discipline, morale building, 
costs and finances, planning and organizing, conference 
leadership, self-improvement, waste reduction, labor rela- 
tions and a host of other general and specific subjects. 


Earnings Of Workers To Be Studied 


Occupational earnings of workers in the textile industry, 
important to the South, are being studied in selected areas 
by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, through its regional 
office in Atlanta, Ga., it was announced recently by Bruns- 
wick A. Bagdon, regional director of the Southern regional 
othce. Straight-time average hourly earnings and related 
information, as well as data on the length of the workweek, 
will be collected through presonal visits by the wage analy- 
sis staff of the Southern regional office. The survey 1S in 
response to a demand for wage information in this ke; 
industry. The cotton and rayon branches of the textile 
industry are to be studied. Locality studies of cotton textiles 
will be made in the following areas: east central Alabama, 
northwest Georgia, the Charlotte and Statesville areas in 
North Carolina, and the Greenville-Spartanburg, S. C., area. 
Rayon studies will be conducted in the Charlotte an 
Greensboro-Burlington areas in North Carolina, the Green- 
ville, $. C., area and in the western section of Virginia. It is 
estimated that more than 70 occupational classifications cov- 
ering approximately 100,000 workers will be studied. The 
information will be available to interested parties about 
July 1. Copies of the reports may be obtained by addressing 
Brunswick A. Bagdon, Regional Director, 1029 Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Dr. Hugh Brown Heads School Deans 


The demand for employment of textile school students 
who will be graduated this June from the nation’s various 
textile schools continues just as strong as it was last year, 
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William D. Fales, head of the Textile School of the Rhode 


Island School of Design, told the National Council of Tex 


tile School Deans which held its semi-annual meeting at the 


Institute of Textile Technology in Charlottesville, Va., 
March 21-23. The textile schools will graduate a total of 
818 students this year, an all-time record, according to Mr 
Fales, but despite this large number, the demand for their 
services in the industry is also ata peak. The number of 
last year's graduates also set a record, and the educators felt 
at that time that the employment demand would show a 
decrease this year. But, surprisingly enough, this has not 
proved to be the case, Mr. Fales told the council. 

Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean of the Clemson College Tex 
tile School, was elected president of the council at_ the 
concluding session of the three-day convention. He was 
elevated trom the vice-presidency. Other officers elected 
included Richard S. Cox, dean of Philadelphia Textile In. 
Pickard, Textile 
Foundation, Washington, D. C., re-elected secretary-treas 
urer. 


stitute. vice president, and Edward T. 


Kenneth R. Fox, president of Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
Institute, announced plans for a textile teachers’ conterence 
to be held at Lowell this June. This will be the first meeting 
of its kind, Mr. Fox said. 

The part that research should play in the ‘extile schools 
was the subject of a discussion led by Malcolm Campbell, 
dean of School of Textiles ai North Carolina Stace Coilege. 
Mr. Campbell: pointed out that the textile industry is be- 
coming more and more research-conscious. A number of 
other discussions occupied the deans. These included such 
subjects as the relative merits of a general education in the 
textile field against individual specialization; consideration 
of a one-year textile course for liberal arts graduates; and 
the accrediting of textile engineering education. 


New Bedford Textile Institute Honored 


The New Bedford, Mass., Board of Commerce was the 
sponsor March 12 of a testimonial dinner honoring the ele- 
vation of the New Bedford Textile Institute to a four-year 
college level establishment. Several hundred business, civic 
and industrial leaders along with state and local govern- 
The 
expanded courses at the institute, as approved by the colle- 
giate authority, permit the school to officially offer to Sep- 
tember, 1949, freshmen curricula leading to degrees of 


ment and labor officials gathered for the occasion. 


Bachelor of Science in textile engineering, textile chemistry 
or machine design. 


Fiber Society Holds Spring Meeting 

About 60 specialists, interested in the chemical and phy- 
sical properties of fibers, attended the Spring meeting of 
the Fiber Society held recently at Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C. The three-day session was high-lighted at a banquet 
with an address by W. F. Busse, technical director of the 
Institute of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, Va., on 
“Some Trends In Textile It was announced 
that the society would hold its Fall meeting Sept. 8-9 at the 
Lowell ( Mass.) Textile Institute. 

Others heard at the meeting, in addition to Mr. Busse, 
were W. E. Roseveare of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc.: Herbert F. Schiefer of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; Thomas Kerr and Norma Pearson, both of the Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md.; Hugh Brown of the Clem- 


Research.” 
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son Textile School; Carl Conrad and V. W. Tripp, both of 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans; 
James G. Krieble of the Textile Research Institute, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; and J. B. Goldberg of J. P. Stevens Co., New 
York. 


Wool Manufacturers Re-elect Arthur Besse 


Members of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, at their annual meeting April 13-14 in New York 
( ity, were told that the $25.000 fund for study of the best 
means of promoting apparel already is on hand and that 
preliminary steps are being taken to select an agency to con- 
duct the research. Reporting on the present status of pro- 
motion projects, Edwin Wilkinson, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the N. A. W. M.. revealed that the N. A. W. M. 
and the Clothing Manufacturers Association of the U. S. A. 
each had contributed $10,000 to the fund, and the Nationa! 
Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers, $5,000. The 
three groups form the National Men's and Boys’ Apparel 
Committee to handle the details of the project. 


Arthur Besse, association president, two vice-presidents 
andthe secretary-treasurer were re-elected to ofhce. Three 
new vice-presidents and 12 new directors were elected. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, William Whitman Co., Inc., and 
Moses Pendleton, American Woolen Co., were the vice- 
presidents re-elected. Walter Humphreys is the secretary- 
treasurer. Newly-named vice-presidents are Everett L. 
Kent, Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa.; Frederic W. 
Tipper, Cascade Woolen Mills, Oakland, Me., and Harold 
]. Walter, Bachmann-Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Uxbridge, 
Mass. 


The new directors named for three year terms are: James 
F. Dewey, A. G. Dewey Co., Quechee, Vt.; James |. Dugan, 
John T. Lodge & Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass.; Harry W. 
Gehman, Merion Worsted Mills, West Conshohocken, Pa.: 
Ralph Hubbard, Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass.; R. L. 
Keeney, Somerville (Conn.) Mfg. Co.; Bryan Leonard, E. 


Weymouth ( Mass.) Scouring Co.; H. W. T. Mali, Rhode 


Island Worsted Co.. Staftord Springs, Conn.; Thomas Mel- 
ville of Melville Woolen Co., Sykesville, Md.; Ronald A. 


Mitchell, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn.: Ames Stevens, Ames Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
Robert L. Turnbull, Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I., and 
Arthur O. Wellman, Nichols & Co., Boston. 


In the annual president's address, Mr. Besse declared 
that there already are signs that clothing manufacturers are 
beginning to realize they must order piece goods for re- 
placements. He said, ‘This ts not the first time that this 
industry has experienced a period of hesitation at the start 
of a season. It probably will not be the last. But there is 
no likelihood that people are going to dispense with the 
products of the industry. There is business ahead and, let 
us hope, it will prove to be an expanding business.” 


Featured speaker at the association's annual luncheon was 
Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, who told the 
wool manufacturers that it was the task of capitalism to 
prevent depressions, to prove that business and government 
could co-operate to prevent crashes. Concerning the inter- 
national situation, the Senator said he did not believe that 
Russia would launch an agressive war, and expressed the 
opinion that the Russians are waiting for our economic 
system to collapse. 


South Carolina Group To Meet May 19-21 


The Cotton Manutacturers Association of South Carolina 
will hold its annual convention May 19-21 at Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C., it was made known recently by John 
K. Cauthen, executive vice-president. Program details will 
be announced later. L. O. Hammett, Chiquola Mfg. Co.., 
Honea Path, S. C., is president of the group and J. B. 
Harris, Greenwood (S..C.) Mills, is vice-president. 

Mr. Cauthen also made known that the first annual meet- 
ing of the association's cotton buyers division was to have 
been held April 29-30 at the Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, 
S. C. Speakers were to include U. S. Sen.- Burnet R. May- 
bank (D., S. C.); Arthur K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., chairman of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association's cotton committee, who will lead a dis- 
cussion on Southern mill rules, and Ward Delaney, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, 


Anti-Rust Reed Oil” today. 


Greensboro Anti-Rust Reed Oil 


This is an oil prepared for the express purpose of preventing rust on reeds and 
heddles. It is very thin, having slightly heavier consistency than kerosene. When 
applied it dries quickly, forming a very thin film of protecting wax over the surface 
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Va. The cotton buyers’ organization is headed by T. D. 
Truluck, Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., Union, S. C., as 
chairman. 


Textile Problems Face S. C. Lawmakers 


The South Carolina general assembly has been busy in 
recent weeks considering measures concerned either directly 
or indirectly with the state's number one industry, textiles. 
Definite action has been taken in two instances. Textile 
mills with fenced-in property must maintain emergency em- 
ployee exits under a general assembly act ratified April 15; 
and last month a bill that would have required industrial 
plants to install sewer systems in plant-owned employee 
houses was killed by the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 54 to 53. 

No final action has been taken as yet on the highly-con- 
troversial ‘‘air-conditioning bill’ although a modified bill 
received a favorable (11-10 majority) report from a gen. 
eral assembly committee April 13. Opponents of the orig- 
inal air-conditioning bill termed it as “‘anti-industry” and 
pointed out that its passage would have cost the industry 
in South Carolina about $40,000,000. The modified amend- 
ment would lighten temperature requirements to a point 
where the bill's terms could be met with air wash, rather 
than refrigerated, air cooling systems as required in the 
original bill. 

Measures yet to be considered, which would affect the 
textile industry, are bills to: set up a state labor relations 
board giving organized labor broad powers over labor re- 
lations; set a 5O cents-an-hour minimum wage in interstate 


industries; and require written reasons for discharge of em- 


ployees from industrial firms. 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers To Meet 


Program details of the 1949 annual convention of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, to be held 
May 4-6 at Daytona Beach, Fla., follow: Wednesday, May 
i: Registration, 6 p. m. to 10 p. m.; dinner meeting of 
board of directors, and dancing. Thursday, May 5: Business 
session, 10 a. m.; golf tournament, 1 p. m.; reception, 7:30 


p. m.; annual banquet, 8:30 p. m., and dancing. Friday, 


May 6; Business session, 10 a. m.; annual meeting of Tex- 
tile Education Foundation. 2 p. m., 


p. m. 


and special party, 8 


QM Lowers Standards For Uniform Wools 


The Army Quartermaster Corps announced last month it 
had 


henceforth in the production of cloth for Army uniforms. 


lowered the standards of. wool which will be used 
The Army's action was the result of recognition that world 
supplies of fine wools of 60s or better, upon which Army 
specifications have been based for years, are no longer ade- 
quate enough to insure meeting all requirements in the 
future. 

The new lowered standard for wool tops will be based 
upon graded commercial half blood wools, or the medium 
grades of wool, which are accounting for a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of world wool production. The Army 
pointed out that it desired to base its specifications for 


worsted fabrics upon a broader range of available wool 
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grades. The Army also made it clear that present fine wool 
prices which have been bid up to record levels in world 
markets—from which this country secured two-thirds of its 
needs—also were a factor in the lowering of standards of 
wool going into its uniforms. 

Based upon present wool market levels, the announce- 
ment said, the shift from fine to medium grade wools 
“would result in a saving to the government, even in peace 
time, of several million dollars annually. In fact, the saving 
to the government from this change of wool grade would 
“more than pay the cost of the entire Quartermaster Corps 
research and development activities,” it was said. 

The new standards will not be used in the request for 
18-ounce blue serge for Air Force personnel, bids of which 
were opened March 9, and will not be used “until specifical- 
ly announced.” 

The new standard has been under study and test for 
some months and is the result of studies made by the re- 
search and development organization of the Quartermaster 
Corps working jointly with the Wool Industry Committee 
of the Quartermaster Association as a technical advisory 
group to the Department of the Army. While the nev. 
standard involves no basic change in the wool grade nomen- 
clature, it has the advantage of utilizing an accepted com- 
mercial grade which will allow the use of a broader base 
of fibers than is included in the Department of Agriculture 
standard for 60s. 


Textron Gwen Two Schools 


The A. French Textilé School of the Georgia Institut 
of Technology, Atlanta, and the Clemson College Text’! 
School, Clemson, S$. C., have each been granted a Textron 
scholarship to assist in covering school expenses, durine 
the senior year, of an outstanding junior student of the tex 
tile school. The award of $500 for the 1949-50 term will 
be made on Honors Day at each school. 

The Textron scholarship is part of a plan conceived by 
Royal S. Little, president of Textron, Inc., to further the 
efforts of deserving textile students. The winners are to be 
selected on the basis of both high academic achievement and 
outstanding leadership qualifications for future application 
to the textile field: Mr. Little believes that industry should 
assist talented young people, in order to help develop the 
tremendous human resources in this country for progress 
in all fields. In line with this objective, the recipient of 
the Textron scholarship will be perfectly free to choose his 
held of endeavor after graduation, and is not obligated to 
Textron in any way. 


Stress Importance Of Color To Industry 


Colors importance to business, especially in the near 
future, was steessed at the Spring meeting of the Piedmon: 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chemist: 
and Colorists held April 2 in Winston-Salem, N. C. A 
banker and a mill man emphasized this point and a third 
speaker considered the satisfactory retention of color, or 
wash fastness. William H. Neal, senior vice-president of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of Winston-Salem. de- 
clared “color, styling and pricing become increasingly im 
portant as emphasis in business shifts from production to 
selling.” 


Mr. Neal, in discussing the business future from the 
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banker's viewpoint, declared that: “As we move into the 
business cycle to more normal conditions, with a buyers 
market prevailing, every business must analyze its products 
critically, study buyers’ habits and needs, improve quality 
and appearance, and step up its selling performance if it 
expects to keep ahead in a highly competitive period. | am 
confident we can avoid a severe or prolonged business 
slump. We cannot expect the transition from boom times 
of recent years to be easy and without problems in many 
lines of business.” 

Charles A. Seibert of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., in discussing “What Is Satisfactory Wash Fastness and 
How It Can Be Measured,” stated: “There ts a prime 
difficulty in measuring and classifying wash fastness because 
there is not standard washing,” he declared. His company, 
he told the chemists and colorists, is making a continuing 
survey to find a practical answer to the question. So far, the 
company has found that practically no two washings are 
alike. This, he observed, applies both to commercial and 
hand laundry washings. When a complete report ts in on 
the survey and results are analyzed, researchers will be able 
to find an average. When that is established, then it will 
be possible to gauge color fastness in all sorts of materials 
as compared to a determined average. 

]. Albert Crumley, superintendent of the Bryan Full 
Fashioned Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., reminded the group 
that “You can do a lot of things with color. It can be used 
to create optical illusions, to: make one slimmer or larger; 
to build up or stifle individuality; to bring out the best 
there is in an individual, and to augment and stimulate. A 
woman's emotions demand new colors.’ Three factors enter 
into color producing, he noted: the dyer and his dyestuff; 
the stylist and selling agent and the ultimate consumer who 
demands color changes often. 


Industrial Safety Parley Slated May 4-6 


Two textile sessions will be conducted during the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission's 19th annual Statewide 
Industrial Safety Conference to be held May 4-6 at Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Acting as chairmen at the textile sessions will 
be H. E. Williams, safety engineer at Fieldcrest Mills, 
Spray, and I. W. Drake of the industrial relations depart 
ment of Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro. Among others 
to be heard during these sessions are Charles L. Trommer 
of Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y.; G. G. 
Fleming, safety engineer of Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York; and David T. Roadley, personnel director, the 
Kendal! Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 


Color Card Group Holds Business Meeting 


A total membership of 2,269, the largest in the organiza- 
tion’s history, was reported at the annual business meeting 
of the Textile Color Card Association March 21. Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, secretary and managing director of the 
group, revealed that the association gained 315 new mem- 
bers during 1948. She also reported that the number of 
color cards distributed during 1948 increased to 41,578, a 
gain of 5,600 over the previous year. 

All present officers were re-elected: Roy E. Tilles of 
Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc., president; Armand Schwab of 
Armand Schwab & Co., first vice-president; John F. Warner 
of Riegel Development Laboratories, Inc., second vice-presi- 
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dent; Carl E. Kempf of Brewster Hat Co., Inc., treasurer; j 
and Mrs. Rorke, secretary and managing director. Two f 
new directors named were Julius L. Foreman of Foreman 
Fabrics Corp. and Robert A. Ramsdell of the nylon division t 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The following 
directors were re-elected: E. Irving Hanson of Hafner As 

sociates, Inc.; Allan C. Jacobson of J. P. Stevens & Co.; | 
Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., of Botany Mills, Inc.: Mr 
Kempf; W. Ralph MacIntyre of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co.; James F. Marble of Waldrich Co.; Mr. Schwab; Mr | 
Tilles; Henry C. Van Brederode of Celanese Corp. of 
America; and Mr. Warner. 


Textile Seminar Program Is Announced 


The complete program of the fourth Nattonal Textile 
Seminar, sponsored by the Philadelphia Textile Institute for 
May 9-13 at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., was 
announced recently. The theme of the seminar ts “The 
Textile Industry Looks Ahead,” and seminar leaders will be 
Julius Goldberg, director of research for J. P. Stevens &. 
Co., Inc., and Edwin Wilkinson of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. 

The meeting will open Monday evening, May 9, when 
the session, devoted to new fibers, will be addressed by Dr. 


G. Preston Hoff. manager of the technical division, rayon 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc.. and W. 


mASTON | 


et BP 


Thomasto™ * P. terHorst, general manager of the textile division, Vir- 
“ZA ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
THOMASTON The morning session May 10 will hear Joseph A. Golden, 


head of the men’s wear division of Burlington Mills Corp.., 


—S>>/ Aa} speaking on new fabrics. A golf tournament is scheduled 
————SSSSS —— for the afternoon, and in the evening Dr. Paul A. Siple, 
aa: military geographer of the Research and Development 
Branch of the Logistics Division of the General Staft of the 
U. S. Army, will speak on the geographical requirement of 
clothing. 
Package Dyeing and Bleaching Wednesday, May 11, the morning session will be devoted 
to a discussion of mutual problems of labor and manage- 
ALL TYPE COLORS ment, with speakers to be named later. In the evening, 
ON COTTON YARNS Mrs. Margaret Harris Blair, professor of clothing and tex- 
tiles at the University of Georgia, will speak on consumer 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. needs, and Dorothy Liebes, fabric designer, will speak on 
development of style in textiles. 
The morning session on Thursday, May 12, will hear a 
discussion of markets and methods of distribution by John 
H. Judge, executive vice-president, G. A. Stafford & Co., 


J N PEASE & COMPANY Inc., and vice-president, Textile Export Association. and 


another speaker to be made known later. The afternoon 


na will be given over to golf and the evening session will be 
Cngineers addressed by Henry Miller, Director of Trade Practices 
Conferences, Division of Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 

119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. ington, who will speak on the government's part in fair 


trade practic es. 

Friday, May 13, William H. Brown, treasurer, American 
Viscose Corp., will speak on the effect of taxation on a free 
economy at the morning session, and the seminar will close 


ith a bs + that eveni thick 
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Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Elect Redmond 


Paul A. Redmond, Jr., executive vice-president of Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, was elected president of the 
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Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association at the 11th an- 
nual convention of the group April 14-16 at Biloxi, Miss. 
Mr. Redmond, whose father, Paul, Sr., was president of 
the group during the 1939-40 term, succeeds as president 
Bert G. Stumberg, agent of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Tallassee. The association's new vice-president is Thomas 
D. Russell, president of Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, 
who had been treasurer of the association. Succeeding to 
the treasurership is D. Hamp Morris, LI, of Geneva Cot- 
ton Mills, Geneva. Elected directors for three years were 
Fred Phillips of Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria; W. B 
Pennington of Anniston Mfg. Co.; and Homer M. Carter 
of Pepperell Mfg. Co. R. A. McMillan of Talladega Cot- 
ton Factory was selected to fill the unexpired term on the 
board of Mr. Russell, retiring treasurer. 


In the annual president's address, Mr. Stumberg warned 
association members that the time has come to keep inven 
tories at the very minimum. “I think we can safely say the 
year 1948 ended the post-war sellers’ market for textiles. 
As we entered 1948, the demand for textiles was greater 
than the production but by the end of the third quarter, 
production came into balance with and then exceeded the 
demand, which resulted promptly in lower prices, followed 
by curtailed production in our industry. At the year’s end, 
many mills were operating at reduced schedules to avoid 
increasing their overburdensome inventories. 


In 1947 at our meeting,’ Mr. Stumberg continued, “we 


were warned about accumulating overburdensome inven- 
tories and keeping production attuned to sales. The time 


STRAPS FOR LOOMS AND OTHER 
MECHANICAL LEATHER PRODUCTS 


has now arrived for our industry to follow this sound think- 
ing and keep inventories at the very minimum.” 

The contribution of the textile industry to the progress 
of the South, and Alabama in particular, was stressed by 
two guest speakers: Dr. J. L. Brakefield, industrial depart- 
ment manager of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
and State Senator Bruce Henderson. 


Winners were announced in the association's eighth 
safety contest and presentation of the Comer trophies was 
made at the convention by Fleetwood Connally, director of 
the Industrial Relations Department of the State of Ala- 
bama. The first award went to Huntsville Mfg. Co., in the 
weaving and spinning group. There have been no accidents 
at this mill during the year. Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, 
also had no accidents during the year, but the award was 
given to Huntsville Mfg. Co. on the basis of hours worked. 
In the spinning group, the award went to Linen Thread 
Co., Blue Mountain, with California Cotton Mills Co. as 
runner-up. 

Lafayette Lanier of West Point Mfg. Co., Riverview, 
with a score of 81, won the George H. Lanier cup (low 
gross for members) at the annual convention golf tourna- 
ment. This ts the first year the George H. Lanier cup has 
been in play. Second low gross for members went to Robert 
L. Reardon of West Point Mfg. Co., with a 92. He won 
in a tie tossup with Nat Davidson, also of West Point. 
Low net for members (suppliers’ trophy) was won by Bob 
Argo of Alabama Mills Co., Bifmingham, who scored 83- 


12-71. 
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1948 Crop Lower Grade, Longer Staple 


The average grade of the 1948 cotton crop was lower 
than that of 1947 but the average staple length was consid- 
erably longer, the U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced in a cotton quality report. With the exception ot 
last season’s high grade crop, however, the grade of the 
1948 crop Is the highest since 1943. The grade index of 
upland cotton ginned was 95.7 (middling white equals 
100) compared with an index of 96.9 for the 1947 crop 
and 94.5 for 1946. 

The lower grade of the 1948 crop as compared with 1947 
is attributed mainly to rapid harvesting required for the 
large crop, early November freezes, and frequent rainy 
spells in some areas. Improvement of the staple resulted 
from two factors: the increased acreage, and generally 
favorable growing conditions in the areas where the bulk of 
the medium lengths are produced in volume and smaller 
production in areas where shorter staples are mostly grown. 

Grade of the 1948 crop is lower than 1947 in all cotton- 
producing states except North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. The sharpest drop in grade 
occurred in Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas. The aver- 
age staple length of this season's ginnings was 32.4/32nds 
of an inch compared with 31.7 last season. The average 
staple was longer than last year in every state except’ Ten- 
nessee and California. The greatest increase in staple as 
compared with 1947 occurred in Mississippi, Arkansas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

Ginnings of all kinds of cotton in 1948-49 totaled 14,- 
540,000 bales. This is the largest crop since 1937 and 
compares with 11,557,000 bales ginned in the 1947-48 
season and 8,517,000 two years ago. 

The department said the 1948-49 supply contained much 
smaller quantities of strict middling and higher grade cotton 
and much larger quantities of middling, strict low middling 
and low middling. The 1948 crop contained small quanti- 
ties of shorter staple cotton and much larger quantities of 
most lengths longer than one inch. The supply for this 
year — over bales of medium length 
cotton (1,';-inch through 1,%,-inch). 

There has been a good pe for lower grade, short 
staple cotton during most of the season and these grades 
have moved into trade channels and for export in rather 
heavy volume. The movement of lower qualities out of 
supply stocks has resulted in late season stocks of relatively 
high quality. 


March Spinning Figures Reflect Decline 


The Bureau of the Census has reported that the cotton 
spinning industry operated during March at 106.8 per cent 
of capacity on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis. This com- 
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pared with 112.3 per cent during Februaty this year, and 
133.6 per cent during March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31 totaled 23,787,000, 
of which 20,425,000 were active consuming cotton on the 
last working day of the month, compared with 23,741,000 
and 20,758,000 for February this year, and 23,763,000 and 
21,708,000 a year ago. 

Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 
March totaled 8,922 .000.000 compared with 7,966.000,000 
for February this year anJ 11,005,000,000 for March last 
year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31 included: in cotton 
rrowing states, 18,457,000, ol which 16,363,000 were 
active, compared with 18,408,000 and 16,595,000 for Feb- 
ruary this year, and 18, 278,000 and 17,094,000 a year ago, 
and in New England states, 4,844,000 and 3,677,000, com 
pared with 4,843,000 and -3,781,000, and 4,972,000 and 
4.186.000. 

Active spindle hours for spindles consuming cotton for 
March included: in cotton-growing states, 7,620,000,000, 
compared with 6,811,000,000 in February this year and 
9,151,000,000 a year ago, and in New England states, 
1 ,056,000,000 and 1,704,000,000, 


Large Drop In March Cotton Use 


Cotton consumed during March amounted to 720,892 
bales, a drop of 159,075 bales from the 879,967-bale con- 
sumption of March, 1948, the Bureau of the Census has 
made known. Consumption of cotton for the eight months 
ending March 31 was down to 5,565,131 bales from the 
6,311,107 bales consumed during the corresponding eight 
months of the previous cotton year, a drop of 745,976 
bales. 

Cotton consumed during March included: in cotton- 
growing states, 648,313 bales, compared with 574,577 in 
Vebruary this year, and 775,727 in March of last year; and 
for the eight-month period, 4,972,199 bales, compared with 
5,564,405 in the corresponding period a year ago. In the 
New England states, 57,574 bales, compared with 52,330 
and 83,368; and for the eight-month period, 475,718 bales, 
compared with 599,624. | 

Inventories of cotton in the hands of the mills were 
down, while those in public storage warehouses and at com- 
presses showed a sharp increase, nearly double the figures of 
a year ago. On March 31, this year, cotton in the hands of 
consuming establishments totaled 5,559,265 bales compared 
with 2,287,552 bales on the same date a year ago. Cotton 
in public storage and compresses totaled 6,615,516 bales on 
March 31, of this year, 
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Cotton on hand March 31 included: in consuming estab- 
lishments, in cotton-growing states, 1,334,991 bales, com- 
pared with 1,895,198 a year ago; and in the New England 
states, 182,536 bales, compared with 329,849. In public 
storage and at compresses, in cotton-growing states, 6,583,- 
687 bales, compared with 3,605,574 a year ago; and in the 
New England states, 22,366 bales, compared with 54,974 
a year ago. 

Cotton consuming spindles active on the last working day 
in March dropped from 21,711 last year to 20,425 this year. 
Cotton spindles active during March included: in cotton- 
growing states, 16,363,000, compared with 16,595,000 for 
February this year, and 17,099,000 for March last year; and 
in the New England states, 3,677,000 compared with 3,781,- 
000 and 4,184,000. 


Department Of Justice Policies Flayed 


Lashing out at activities of the anti-trust division of the 
U. S. Department of Justice, John W. Anderson of Gary, 
Ind., president of the National Patent Council, March 11 
charged “economic planners” in the ranks of the govern- 
ment agency with a diabolical plot to obtain control of 
American production facilities through intimidation and 
other means. Speaking at a luncheon meeting of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Patent Law Association, Anderson said, “By our 


preoccupation we have permitted to spawn within our 
government factors that have been fabricated 
skilfully into a supergovernment which, in its mounting 
arrogance, makes mockery of our Constitution, our Congress 


subversive 


and our courts. If not destroyed, this creature may soon 
achieve complete mastery of our industries and of the 
destiny of every citizen.” 

By subversive attacks on the nation’s patent laws, trade- 
mark, copyright and fair trade laws and by threats, to busi- 
ness men, of criminal prosecution, the patent council head 
contended, anti-trust division “planners’’ are scheming to 
take over complete control of facilities and opportunities 
for production in America. “Planners of the 
asserted Mr. Anderson, “are credited with the 
authorship of the succession of Science Foundation bills, 
beginning with the Kilgore ‘Science Mobilization Bill’ in 
1942 and following through to those now pending. That 


anti-trust 
division.” 


division is also credited with most of the draftsmanship of 
the Atom Energy Bill. Its planners appear to have no fear 
of giving government further control of research under 
proposed Science Foundation legislation. 

The speaker quoted a recent statement by the Attorney 
General in which he said he believed that since he had 
taken office the Department of Justice had filed almost as 
many suits as were formerly filed in the entire history of 
the United States. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Mgr.: L. S. Ligon, Greenville, 8 
C.: Sales Mgr.: S. R. Roane. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
FP. H. Webb. Mer., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P.O. Box 2048. Greensboro, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Clif! Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087. Greenville. S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley. Signal Mountain, Chattanooga. Tenn.;: H. C. Sharpe, P. O 
Box 2463. Orlando. Fila.: J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. EB. Tyler. 326 St. Paul Piace, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg., 
Houston. Tex.: J. C. Brill. 309 Magazine St., New Orleans. La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen. 2140 Ingleside Ave... Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga.; I. J. Gor- 
don. 1910 Mae St.. Orlando. Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte. 
N.C. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


AIR ENGINEERING ©O., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs, C. H. White. 


ALLEN CO.. THE. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade. Q@. M. Rhodes. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 5S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga.: C. P. Kirchen. 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS. INC., 15 Park Row. New York 7. N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte |, N 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
C.. and Atienta. Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. 


Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Henry K. Kelly. Mer. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO... P. O. Box 4121, 312 N. McDowell St., 
Charlotte 4. N. C. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichelhaus. Distributor for: 
Barber-Colman Co., Threadwell Tap & Die Co.. Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co.. Vascoloy-Ramet Corp.. Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Canedy-Otto Mig 
Co.. Greaves Machine Tool Co., Smith-Mills Co.. Grob Bros., The Skinner 
Chuck Co., Davis Keyseater Co., Bradford Machine Tool Co., Queen City Co., 
Tubular Micrometer Co., Gilbert S. Simonski, and others. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West Jist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
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Divisional Offices: Armour & Co.. P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC... Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trycn St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica! 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St.. Statesville. N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd.. Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282: Philip L. 
Lavole, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.;: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave.. Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St.. 
Chariotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte. N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C.. J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer.. 
T. F. Hart, Sales; Manufacturing Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens 
Rd.. Greenville, 8. .C., A. E. Johnston, Jr.. Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair 
Shop, 357 Forrest Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mer.: Texas 
Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


Sou. Offices, 
BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence. R. I. 
©. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr.. 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: Thomas 
©. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. K. Palmer P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S C.; William M. Moore, 601 Pear! St.. Lynchburg. Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 


BEST & ©O., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville. S. C.. Phone Greenville 7646. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St.. Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. Uhier. 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, 8. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 632 S. Front 8t.. Elizabeth. N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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Manufacturers of Dependable 


LOOM BEAMS 


and 


HOPPERS 


Salisbury Iron Works 
Salisbury, N. 


OR \O 
EVERY TEXTILE APPLIC. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. | 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 


Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYFIELD - STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 


Plant and Office 


1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


WM 
QUALITY TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


SPINNING & TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 
LIFTING RODS & BUSHINGS 


EXPERT SPINDLE REPAIR + MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Phone. Waite ox Wire 


PHONE 3700.W1 + WILKINSON BOULEVARD ¢ P 
CASTONIA, NORTH CAR 
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Jertile Milla P 
Condor RUBBER PRODUCTS 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 
ENDLESS BELTS + V-BELTS 


Long lasting quality and engineering characterize Condor 
Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, etc. in complete confidence. If 
you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 
complete Textile line: 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 
V -Belts Fire Hose Material 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 


Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


ROLL COVERING FACTORIES 
North Charleston, S.C. — Passaic, N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN 


INC. 
™ 


Ahead with | 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


vy, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


For Card Grinding Economy 
For Real Efficiency 
For Greater Productivity 


Have your traverse grinders (any make) com- 
pletely overhauled by ROY, originators of the 
screw traverse grinders. 

No more waiting — immediate service now 


available at Charlotte and Worcester. 


B. S$. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Saies Engineers in the South: 
Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
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OCESSING 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Me 
— 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn. N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841. Greenville, 8. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE. Charlotte. N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant. Warehouse and Office. Box 3096. South Blvd.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec... Edward Jacobs Bullard. Pres.. and C. W. Cain. 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr... both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8 C.: L. L. Froneberger. Jr.. 834 Bessemer Ave.. 
Greensboro, N. C Raiph M. Briggs. Jr.. 399 Lofton Road, N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. A. 


Bentel. W J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, CC. V 
Day. Darden Newman. care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 


Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville, Tenn Phil H. Swann. George Garner, L. W 
Maddux, D. L. Pielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif! Road, Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave.. Lowell, Mass 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville, 5S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St.. Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rad.. P. O Box 1922, Charlotte 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas. 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte. N. C. Peter 8 
Glichrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Gales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO... INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. S. EB. Mgr., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc... 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg.. Atianta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 
8998: Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, 
Box 342. Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Oarolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co.. 117 E. Court St.. Greenville, 5S. C.; 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N.C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Als.. L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient. points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas. Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


DANIELS. INC.. C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office: 
R. Daniels. Inc., 121 Bast Third 8t.. Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville. S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261. Greenville, S. C 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I.. U. S&S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 5. C.; R. E. L. Hold, 
Jr.. P. O.-Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton |, Ohin. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan. 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atianta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sisgemore,. 525 Grove St.. Salisbury. N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville. S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5. C 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co... 240 Spring 
St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave.. Chariotte. N. C.: F 
©. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis. Tenn.: D. C. Greer. The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: E. C. Sparks. P. O. Box 2368. 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, 615 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach. 
Fla.: E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr.. Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply. Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. W. K. Dickson. 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol. R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer’s Agent, P. O. Box 745. Columbus, Ga. 

DODENHOFF CO.,. INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 

DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn 


Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R 
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Fr. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave.. 
N.C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave.. 


Charlotte 2. 
Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District: Charlotte Office. 427 W. 
4th St.. R. D. Sloan, Megr.: J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. David- 
son, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney. Jr H H. Field. H. B. Constable 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey. I. PF. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty. Jr 
Johnson, Greenville, 8S. C.: J. T. MeGregor. Greensboro, N. C.: J 
righ Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr Hickory, N. C. Atlanta Office, 1206 
Spring St N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. 
Jr.. J. H. Stradiey. W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. Fesperman, Jr 
S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. S. Morrison. Jr 
ville, Tenn A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga J. E. Dempsey. Orlando, F'ia.: 
J. A. Verhage,. Memphis, Tenn 
EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Charlotte, N. C 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lewrence. Mass. Sou. Plant, 1184, W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George A. Pield. Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta. Ga.: P. W. Coleman, 
Box i393. Greenville, 8. C., Phone: 32-3327: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. and Alien 
Bidg.., Greenville, C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St.. P. O. Box 244. Hartwell. Ga. J. Glenn Fisher 
Megr.; Robt. M. Matthews, Jr.. Plant Mgr. Distributors: Carolina Supply Co.., 


Greenville, 5. C.: Shelton & Associates, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, Mfgrs 
Agt.. Columbus, Ga 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Oo. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St.. 
Gastonia, N. ©. Phome 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St.. Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. 
P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.: 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Bluefield, 


W. Va.; E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 232-0205; Raymond F. (‘‘Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OIL CORF. Ur ra., Pittsburgh. Pa. Div 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson. Jr.. 
Burkhaiter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr.. Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


Office. Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
Spartanburg. S. C.: R. G 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18. N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE O©CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Mer.: 
Charlotte, N. ©., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.: J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11. Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave.. Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St... 
Pickens, 5S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2. Tex.. 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. L 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. B. Hansen. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va.. Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt. Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bldg... Memphis, Tenn.. Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 3024) Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. 
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PECCED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER. LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastoni* 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 

J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


FURNACES 


“Boiler turnaces lined with CARECO 
lest twe to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, C. 


i. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
M. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester. S. C. 
D. BR. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER Ct 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 


MeKEE BELTING COMPANY 


MACHINE SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Phone 5-5434 


GUTHRI 


P. O. Box 2805 


METALLIZING SPINDLE REPAIR 


Whorls Repaired and Made New 


Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


York Road Phone 5-4022 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Filoyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Tel. 4-5306 


lowa. Sales Repr Ira L. Griffin, P. ©. Box 


HUNT MACHINE. WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St.. Greenville, 5S. C 


HYSTER CO.. Portiand 8, Ore 
Lynch Bidg.. Jacksonville 2, Fia 


Sou. Repr.: L. 8S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C.. A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR C©CO., Needham, Mass. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8. C 

JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville. S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 5S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville. 5. C.; 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3. N. C.;: F. M. Wallace, 


Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway. 
Greenville. 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORFP.. New Bedford. Mass. Frank Burke. Phone }3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville, S. C. 


LANDIS. INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7. N. C. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cheriotte, N. C.;: W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044. Greenville. 5. C 

LEWIS MACHINERY CO... W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO... RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg.. Fall River. Mass 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION. FISKE BROS. REFINING O©O., 129 Lockwood St., 


Newark 5. N. J “ou. Repr J. Pred Welch. 1317 Lafayette Ave.. Charlotte. 
N. C.: William F. Bloom, care Industrial Service Co., P. O. Box 9, Station E. 
Atlanta, Ga Leo A. DeJean, 850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38, La. Distrib- 
utors: Tidewater Supply Co Lr Nortoik, Va.; Asheville, N. C Coluim)'a 


Tenn Richmond, Va 
Decatur, Ga 


Johnson Citys 
902 College Ave 


Ss. Knoxville. Tenn 
Industrial Service Co 


Roanoke, Va : 
Richmond Supply Cc.., 


Augusta, Ga Corbin Supply Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co., Savan- 
nah, Gs Georgia-Alabama Suppiy Co., Ine West Point. Ga Noland Co., 
Inc Chattanooga, Tenn Lewis Supply Co Memphis, Tenn Electrical Ma- 


chinery & Supply Co... Nashvilk 
ferson Brick Supply Co 
La 


Mobile. Ala Jetf- 
Tricon Co.. New Orleans. 


Tenn.: Turner Supply Co 
Birmingham. Ala.: R. J 


LUTTRELL & CO... C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO... INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York. N. Y. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


INC., THE. Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 


Lewis Hdw. Co.. Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgis—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina-—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co.., 


Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Caruvlina Supply Co.. Greenville; Columbia Supply Co.. Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. OCo., 
Johnaon City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia-—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H. White. 239 Hiliside Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. P. Russell, Box 776, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. 

McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer, 8S. C. 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 5. 
Coleman. P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351. Greenville, S. C.: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334. Atlanta, Ga. 

MEDLEY MFG. CO.,. 400-—32nd St.. Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6 


MEINHARD. GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. YY. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner. Johnston Bidg., Chariotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia. N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.., 
Dalles. Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co.. Ltd... Leicester, England 

MILLER. BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Preight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.: Augusta, Ga 
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MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanbure, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg. S. C.; W. BE. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Chariotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bide.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga W. H. Jackson, County Club. Apts... Columbus. Ga.: A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St.. Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Maer.., 

Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 
Sumner, P. ©. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723 
High Point, N. C.; Prank 8S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S&S. C.; 
James B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: W. Harry King. P. O. Box 272. 
Atianta, Oa 


Sou. Office 
L. E. Taylor 


NEISLEKR MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York. N. Y¥. Sou 
Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-719]. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. Pirst St... Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. Taylor. Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.;: F. W. Phillips, Box 782. Greenville. 8S. C.: Julian T. 
Pool,” P. O. Box 316, LaGrange. Ga.: James E. McNeely, Jr.. Box 82. Gastonia. 
N. C.; James A. Sorrell, Jr.. Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co.. 


1014 Tyler St.. St. Louts 6, Mo. 
170 Ellis St. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. P. O. Box 123. Station 
Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta. Ga Marietta, P. O. Box $2. 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atianta, Ga.; J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO... INC., 
N. C. Ernest F. Culbreath, Pres.: Sou. Repr 
164 tianta, Ga.; N. C. and Virginia Repr.: 
Salisbury, N. C 


Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, 
Floyd Isom, Station C. Box 
Walter S. Coleman, Box 722. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 
PARST SALES CO.. 221 N. LaSalle St.. 


rick. P. O. Box 300. Salisbury, N. C.. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & ©O., 1194) E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. L. C. Harmon. Jr.. 902 Mont- 


gomery - Bldg Spartanburg. S. C.: T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C 
Brown 214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex 
venient points 


R 
Stocks carried at con- 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E.. Atlanta 5. Ga.: Kenneth B 
King. 1601 E. Seventh St.. Charlotte. N. C. Textile Distributors Southern 
States Chemical Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Arnold Hoffman & Co. Inc... F. H. Ross & 
Co., Inc., Southern States Chemical Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Southern States 
Chemical Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co.. 
High Point, N. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp.; High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk. Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North. “hair- 
man of the Board: Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair. Sales Mer.; 
Glee B. Thompson, S&S Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Di«.. Grant Bide... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte 2. N.C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg. 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philedelphia 20, Pa 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta. Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 
ton. N. C. 

REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave.. Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St.. &W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. &S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O. 
Box $305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St., Dallas. Tex. 
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Meinhard, Greff & Co. 


INC. 
51 Madison duenue, New York Oty 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 


BARN 


ES SERVICE ee 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER“4 CENTURY 


Surveys—Reorganizations—New Plant Developments 
for Cotton, Wool, and Synthetic Yarn and Cloth Proc- 
essing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 


% Plant Appraisals ye Mechanical and Operating Surveys — New 
Methods ¥& Scheduling and Planning 
Work Load Studies, Job Analysis and 
Evaluation, with Incentive Plans x& Stand- 
ard Cost Installations x Cost Control 
Methods 


labormeter Burden-meter 


Waste-meter 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., SPARTANBURG, 5S. ¢.| 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513 South Tryon 8t. 412 Manget St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Marietta, Ga. 


Southern Representatives 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CoO. MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CoO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Weather-Ometers 
MACBETH CORP. 

Color and Cotton Classing. Lamps 
and pH Meters 
B. H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 


Straighteners 
VENANGO ENGINEERING CO.. Inc 
Package, Hosiery and Skein 


Dyeing Equipment 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 
Pins and Lags 
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Y Easy-starting 
Y Smooth-running 
Y Long-lasting 


| DIAMOND FINISH high polish—DIAMOND FINISH correct 
_ design and accurate machining—DIAMOND FINISH special 
_ formula steel and controlled hardening . . . 
_ combine to bring you rings that through 76 yeors have 


. These factors 


proved thoroughly dependable. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘455 


DIAMOND 


PINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


CO. 
Swister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


PINS and LAGS 


“CAR DING 
U4 BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, W. J. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. HReprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville. S. C.: R. EB. L. Holt, Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
277908 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt., F. Robbiris Lowe 
and ©, P. Clanton, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.;: Greenville, S. C., Charies S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS. INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & OO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Seott. A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main 8St.. Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St... 
Dellas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga., 
PF. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
OU Saies: G. R. Dyer, Mgr.. National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, FPia., Tampa, Fie., Columbia, 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Naehville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.: L. M. Kay, 332 Bighth St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, lil 
Broadus Ave., Greenville, S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.: R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; C. CO. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.: E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave... Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
~MITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 

SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH, YATES D., 1056 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., #4 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON OO., 11844 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Datson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ge.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann; Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 513 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
N.C. A. Benson Davis, V.-Pres 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.;: Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, C.: W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
5S. ©C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 &. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.. Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651: G. J. McLernon, 209 Mubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653; Charlies J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
§-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, 8S. C.., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
bore, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
vile Ofce and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Saies and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mgr., W. N. Eline. 2500 Roswell 


Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
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Atlante, Ga.: J. E. Hensley. 3011 Ave. Birmingham, Ala. N. C 
Repr.: W. S&S. Gilbert. Charlotte. N. C.; S&S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 

STODGHILL & CO., Atianta, Oa 


STOP-FIRE,. INC., 127 Ashland Piace, Brooklyn. N. Y. Sou Repr.: L. B. Mo- 
Wiliams, 2124 Green St., Charlotte, N. C 


SUNRAY O©O., Airport Road, Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.; H. O 
Coddington, Gen Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bros., Charlotte, N. C.; Coleman 
Co., Inc., Greenville, 8. C. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terell. 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plante and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
FP. M. Edwards. Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. & Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. 
C. Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.: W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.;: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO... 17 Battery. Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
S. BE. District Office: 3017 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.. K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mer.. Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reptfs.: R. ©. Cook, 115 Orchard Road, 
Richmond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291: G. B. Libby, P. O. Box 517, Taylors, 8S. C., 
Tel. Greenville 2-2800. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., 2948 N. Fifth St.. Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Reprs.: 
North Carolina and South Carolina: T. H. McKenzie, 2316 S. Bivd., P. O. Box 
395. Charlotte, N. C.: Georgia: Southeast Engineering Co., P. O. Box 491, 
Jacksonville 1, Fla.: Alabama: Southeast Engineering Co., P. O. Box 491, Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla.: Virginia: P. M. Simpson, 717 Byrd Park Court, Richmond 2), 
Va.: Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe. care Dixie Sales Co., P. O. Box 1829, Knoxville, 
Tenn.: Texas: S. Gollob & Co., 1805 McDuffie St.. Houston 6, Tex., and R. F. 
Hamilton & Associates, 2615 Cedar Spring. Dallas, Tex.: Louisiana: Trico Fuse 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 5S. 
C.: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8 BRING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, & C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: I. BE. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Mein St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 356-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 216% W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8, P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. O.: R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.;: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee, Ga. R. A 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.: Walter R. McKinney. Branch Mer., 2148 Highland St.. 
Chariotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Milis St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St.. Columbia, 8S. C 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

WHITE & CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. G. A. White. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte. N. O. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.;: 1317 Healey Bidg.., 
Atianta, Gea. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wu 
liam EK. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 215 Builders Bidg.. Charlotte 2, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 h 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro. N. C.: G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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“Made their way by the 
way they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS ALKALIES 


SHUTTLE DRESSING 
—“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES | 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS. 


748 RICE 


he GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


The 
Silver King 
Roving Can 


Costs Less 
But Will Give 
You More Service 


e Light in Weight 

e Resists Scuffing 

e Exceptionally Strong 

e Resists Abrasion 

e Will not absorb oils, 
gasoline or most 
solvents 


4 
4 


4 


12” x 36” Can priced at only 
$3.70 each with discounts for 
larger quantities. Send us your 
inquiry. 


Southern Agents: 


Va. and N. C. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


718 Qucens Rd... Charlotte, N. C. 


Ga., Ala., Tenn. 


J. W. DAVIS RALPH GOSSETT 


122 Dillingham St.. Columbus. Ga. 15 Augusta St... Greenville. C. 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


14 ono BROOKLYN 


ZONE 32, 


pon NEW YORK 
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Do you have need for 


ANODIZING? 


It is applicable where either abrasion resistance, corrosion 


resistance or color is a factor in aluminum drying poles, lap 
rolls, stamped separator blades, sheet circles for steaming 
bobbins, tension tubes, preboarding forms, inspection boards, 
guide plates and many other parts. Our modern plant is 


equipped to handle your requirements. 


Anodizing Division—Plain and decorative coatings in a wide 
range of colors. Certified by U. S. A. F. 


Machine Division—Complete machine shop including auto- 
matic buffing and polishing equipment. 
Foundry Division—Specializing in heat-treated aluminum 


castings, also grey iron, brass and bronze sand castings. 


We solicit your inquiries 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO. 


500 Brookstown Ave. Winston-Salem, WN. C. 
Phone 2-2571 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-80 Main St., Pawtucket, R. | 


@ N. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bida. 


PAUL B. EATON B. M. SIMPSON 


120 Church Street Belton, 8. C. 


ate 
Patent Att Machine Fitter—-Erector 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, NO. Complete textile vients dismantled, moved 


753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, L. C and erected anywhere in the United States. 
No jobs too large. Inguiries solicited. 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 2218 


FOR SALE 


1948—BEECH BONANZA 
83 Hours 
Perfect Condition 


Has Gyro Compass and artificial Horizon. All Bulletins complied 
with. 
Never damaged or scratched. Literally a new airplane. 
If interested in a plane and in saving money write 
CECIL NEAL, LANCASTER, 8. C. 


Wanted—Position as cloth room overseer. 
18 years experience on most all grades of 
cloth. Good manager of help. Best of refer- 
ences. Write “B.B.C.."" care of Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
COMPLETE YARN MILL 


8000 Spindles 
Very Reasonably Priced. 
Write, Wire or Telephone for Details. 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Phone 4-2403 Behind Barbeque Lodge 


@ If you want a new job. if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position. the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


* 


@ Firms having textile mill equip- 
ment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in 
establishing business contacts. 


far 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-272! 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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FOR SALE 


6—Frames 10 x 5 Saco-Lowell. with 
Casa Blanca Long Draft. 1919 
and 1922 Model, 96 Spindles 


each. 


15—Frames 8 x 4 Saco-Lowell, with 
Casa Blanca Long Draft, 1 
1918, 1—1919, 13—-1922 Models 
152 Spindles each. 

These frames will be available for 

delivery during month of May and 

are being offered subject to prior 


sale. 
1. S. CHRISTOPHER & SONS 
148 Hall St. Spartanburg, 5. C 


Phone 3712-W 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or Manager 


Experienced on combed carded cotton yarn and spun 
rayon. The last 13 years as superintendent, eight 
years over yarn mills and the past four over 
weave. 45 years of age; Protestant religion: sober 
high school graduate: I. C. 8. textile graduate 
As many as 2,000 employees under my supervision 
at one time. Have run both union and non-union 
mills. Satisfactory references. Can run your mill 
Write *“TM-06."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


Position Wanted Carding Overseer: specialized. 


proven ability: 18 years on combed and carded 
work. Age 45; family: good health. Fine refer- 
ences in and out of mill. South. Short notice 
Write “‘South.”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIPIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3 per inch for bordered insertions 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Chartotte 1, N. C. 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY of 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Pocket Edition 
Price $2.00 
New 1948 Edition 


now ready for mailing 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte, N. C. 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


SYSTEM 


seg 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryen Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


POSITION WANTED 


As Manager or Superintendent of cot- 
ton mill. Broad experience in making 
difficult goods, both staple and fancy 
Efficient in controlling production, costs 
and quality. Good organizer and per 
sonnel manager. Textile graduate: some 


engineering experience. Good references 


Write “A-B."" care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


POSITION WANTED 


Mr. Mill Executive. are you prepared to meet 
competition by operating eflectively and 
economically Let me assist you by instali- 
ing a Standards Department I am well 
trained in time study, planning. cost and 
quality control. Presently employed. Best 
of references 


Reply to “‘AC~-44,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C 


Wanted—Job as overseer spinning or card- 
ing, or both, in fine yarn mill. Experienced. 
Can furnish good references. Write *‘O.S.0,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C 


WANTED 
Assistant Foreman. Spinning. for midwest 
ern cotton miik.Must be experienced, re- 
liable and sober. Furnish experience. per 
sonal data. references and salary expected 
with application 
Write ““HV-22."" care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


TEXTILE MILL 
AND DYE HOUSE 
—FIBRE BROOMS— 
Made especially for the textile 
industry. 

PERFEX—Broeklyn 8, N. Y. 
Seuthern Rep. J. P. Batson 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


Reply to 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AVAILABLE 


Available Charlotte, N. C., 15,000 to 20,000 square feet warehouse space 
for handling bulk Textiles Supplies, with office and other force attending 
to details. Sprinkler system. Four-car private siding Southern Railway. 


' care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 


TILE BULLETIN 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move 

Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 


reaching you 


WANTED 


Assistant superintendent, Textile grad- 
uate with weaving experience. Mill 
located in small North Georgia town. 


Good opportunity for right man. 


Write “K-14,” care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


SUPERINTENDENT 
AVAILABLE 


With one organization 28 years, working 
on combed and carded yarns in capacity of 
overseer of carding cnd spinning, and later 
as superintendent of spinning mill and 
mercerizing plant. Thoroughly experienced 
on mercerizing. bleaching and finishing. 
Graduate N. C. State in textile engineering. 
Change in mill menagement responsible for 
my seeking new connection. References. 


Write “S.M.M.."" care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. ©. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 


Over Fifty Years in business 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


We can place textile engineers and technicians; assistant superintendent cotton cloth mill; overseers and second hands cotton 
carding; overseer weaving and designer combined, rayon mill South America; foreman worsted mending and burling; time study 
engineers; assistant overseer cotton spinning; teacher for yarn manufacturing, textile school; loom fixers for South America. We 
invite correspondence (confidential) with employers seeking executives and executives seeking new positions. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 
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RULES 


FOR BETTER CARDING 


RULE 1 -- Select the correct type of card clothing for the 
purpose. Don't guess, if you're not sure. Get the advice 


of Ashworth experienced men. 


RULE 2 -- Select a card clothing source which can give 
you the best in quality and a complete range, when you 
want it and where you want it. Backed by more than fifty 
years of manufacturing experience, 4 factories, 6 repair 


shops and 7 distributing points in all important textile | 


areas. Ashworth is the answer. 


RULE 3 -- Keep your card clothing, card bearings and 


RUBBER LINED PIPE AND FITTINGS 


chains in good condition; inspect them periodically. Use | 


Ashworth Surveys for this purpose. They're free of charge 
and will enable you to plan repairs so they will involve a 
minimum loss of production time. 


Write us at Fall River for further information. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*+2 WORCESTER*? PHILADELPHIA*+£ ATLANTA? 
GREENVILLE*#2 CHARLOTTE?? DALLAS?#$ (Textile Supply Ce.) 


* Factory +Repair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 


Silk, Rayen and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping Machinery. | 


Lickerin Wire 
Metallic Wire. 


Brusher Clothing and Card Clething for Special Purposes. 
Distributors for 


and Garnet Wire. Sele Platt’s 


and Tep Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 


Lickerins | 


Keep TEXTILE production rolling 
at LOWER cost 
... SAVE with MANHATTAN ROLLS 


For dependable, day-in, day-out service, squeezing out acid 
or alkali solutions—hot or cold—Manhattan Rubber Covered 


Rolls are your best investment. 


Textile Mills and Finishing Plants throughout the South 
rely on Manhattan for uniform quality and good deliveries. 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


“Beller Serice from a Mill” 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now... many rooms air-conditioned 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th ST. 


NEW YORK 


Count on the 


Vanderbilt for ak 
modern comfort and thi 
old-fashioned friend- 
liness! 600 fine a 
rooms with bath 44 
and radio... from Ay 
$4 single, $7 for 2 at) 
persons, suites 14 


from $12, 


A MANGER HOTEL 


Minutes 


HOME OF THE NEW 
from Grand Central & 


(Brphe Tree 


Thomas J. Kelley, Gen. Mgr. ah oy and famous restaurants 
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Before Closing Down 


— TEXTILE 


MILL NEWS 


BURLINGTON, N. C. Frissell Fabrics, 
Inc., recently received a charter to manufac- 
ture fabrics, yarns and other products. Au- 
thorized capital stock {s $500,000 with sub- 
scribed stock $3,000 by F. D. Frissell, Jr., 
and W. L. Schoftner of Burlington. 


TALLADEGA, ALA Bachmann-Uxbridge 
Worsted Corp., which operates eight plants 
in the New England states and two in Geor- 
gia, has begun preparations for making yarn 
in a newly-leased mill in Talladega, for- 
merly occupied by Highland City Mills, 
Inc., with full production slated by Oct. 1. 
Bachmann-Uxbridge recently closed its big 
Glenark Mill in Woonsocket, R. I. W. E. 
Eastman, an official of the firm, stated, “We 
are definitely not sending the mill South. 
We hope someone will buy it and the 
workers will still have their jobs.” 


CHEROKEE FALLS, S$. C.—Henrietta Mills 
here resumed operations April 18 after hav- 
ing been closed down for a week because of 
lack of orders. The plant employs about 600 
persons. 


JOANNA, C.——Approximately 1,600 Jo- 
anna Cotton Mill employees recently re- 
ceived wage dividend checks averaging $187 
per person, it was announced by Walter 
Regnery, president of the mill. This marks 
the 1lith year since 1937 in which the Jo- 
anna employees have participated im such a 
profit-sharing plan. Each employee eligible 
for a full bonus receives 9.1 per cent of his 
earnings for the past year and the bonus 
checks totaled $299,360. The total dividend 
declared is 38 per cent more than the one 
declared a year ago and almost 200 per cent 
more than the one paid in 1947. Mr. Reg- 
nery stated that over one million and a 


quarter dollars has been paid in bonuses 
since the inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan. 


PERSONALS 


G. C. Truslow, who has had approxi- 
mately 35 years of continuous service with 
Fieldcrest Mills at Spray, N. C., was hon- 
ored recently upon his retirement from su- 
pervisory duties at the finishing plant. Also 
honored was A. D. Purdy, who had 32 years 
of continuous service. Daily Gambill 
has been named assistant foreman of jack 
spinning in the Fieldcrest blanket mill at 
Draper, N. C. He joined the firm in 1941. 


H. W. Kiser, who previously was associ- 
ated with Abbeville (S. C.) Mills Corp. 
and other Deering, Milliken plants, haS ac- 
cepted an operating executive position at the 
Revolution rayon plant of Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


John P. Batson, president of Batson Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S$. C., recently announced 
his candidacy for re-election as an alderman 
in the Greenville Democratic primary May 
31. Batson Mfg. Co. produces hardwood 
products for the textile industry. 


Dr. J. M. Newton, research supervisor 
for Clinton (Iowa) Industries, Inc., has 
been appointed director of the company’s 
technical sales service department. In his 
new post, Dr. Newton will supervise the 
basic and applied research, pertaining to 
sales, required to meet the growing demands 
for Clinton special service by customers with 
technical problems. 


John W. Arrington, Jr., assistant treas- 
urer and vice-president of Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C.. has been named South 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


Carolina chairman tor Rotary International's 
40th annual convention at New York in 
June. Mr. Arrington is a past district (South 
Carolina) governor of the state's 45 Rotary 
clubs. 


Walter E. Hadley has been unanimously 
elected to honorary membership by the coun- 
cil of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists. Mr. Hadley was a 
charter member of the society and first na- 
tional secretary during a term of seven 
years. Retired the past five years, he served 
ten years with Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
as superintendent of dyeing, bleaching and 
mercerization; as chiet chemist of Clark 
Thread Co.: and with Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. as research chemist. 


John H. Dillon, director of research of 
the Textile Research Institute and the Tex- 
tile Foundation, left recently tor England, 
Sweden, Holland and France for a month ot 
conferences with directors of laboratories in 
the British Isles and on the Continent who 
are engaged in wool research 


Col. Elliott W. Springs, president and 
general manager of Springs Cotton Mills, 
will receive an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree from the University of South Carolina 
at the school’s commencement exercises in 
Columbia June 6. 


OBITUARY 


W. Arthur Murphy, 57, former assist- 
ant treasurer of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., and wartime deputy director of 
rubber reserve for the government, died 
April 16 at his home in Baltimore, Md. He 
had been in failing health for several years. 
Surviving are his widow and a sister 


“YOU CAN COUNT 


on counters” 


They Are 


Rugged 
Accurate 
Dependable 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 

Twister Counters 


Inspection Tabie Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 


Hank Clocks 
Pick Counters 


AK INDUSTRIES | 
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Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters Yardage Counters 
Slasher Counters Folding Machine Counters 
Tenter Counters Specta] Counters 
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Abbott Machine Co 10 
Acme Machine & Tool Co 99 
Air Engineering Co 126 
Alice Mig. Co 34 
Allen Co.. The 87 
American Cyanamid Co 
Industrial Chemicals Div 4) 
American Viscose Corp 23 
Anta Textile Co.. Inc 20 
Ashworth Bros Inc 148 
Bahnson Co.. The 29 
Baily & Co., Inc.. Joshua L 136 
Barber-Colman Co 33 
Barkley Machine Works 120 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc 143 
Barreied Sunlight (U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co. } 51 
Beacon Mig. Co 132 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 145 
Best & Co.. Inc., Edward H 137 
Biberstein & Bowles. Inc 134 
Blackman-Uhier Co.. Inc 101 
Borne Scrymser Co 69 
Bradley Fiver & Repair Co 139 
Briggs-Shafiner Co 145 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 147 
Brown Mig. Co 34 
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Div.) . 125 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 139 
Carolina Belting Co 103 
Carolina Loom Reed Co 145 
Carolina Refractories Co 141 
Carpenter-Morton Co 108 
Carter Fabrics Corp 14 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter. Inc.) 119 
Charlotte Car Rental Service, Inc 147 
Chiquola Mig. Co 20 
Clark, H. E 128 
Clinchfield Mig. Co 32 
Clinton Industries, Inc 96 
Cole Mfg. Co... R. D 91 
Commercial Factors Corp 3 
Crabd & Co.. William 143 
Creasman Steel Roller Machine Co 132 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 80 
Crown Cotton Mills 132 
Curran & Barry 136 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 98 
Davis Mfg. Co.. Inc... Frank 126 
Dayton Rubber Co... The 38 and 39 
Draper Corp 2 
Drayton Mills 36 
Dronsfield Bros 124 
Eaton, Paul B 146 
Edenton Cotton Mills 24 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 49 
Engineering Sales Co 127 
Erwin Millis 2 
Ferguson Gear Co 122 
Fisher Mig. Co 118 
Foster Machine Co 27 
Franklin Process Co 45 
Gastonia Brush Co 14! 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co 145 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Works. Inc 35 
General Coal Co 105 
Gerieral Dyestuff Corp ll 
Gilman Paint Co 53 


Glendale Mills 2 


Gossett Machine Works 59 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 130 and 150 
Green River Mills 28 
Greenville Belting Co 146 
Greenwood Millis 28 
Gulf Ol] Corp. of Pa 17 
Guthrie Mch. Shop 14] 
= = 
Hart Products Corp 43 
Henley Paper Co 107 
Houghton & Co E. F 10 
Houghton Wool Co...The oe 
Howard Bros. Mig. Co 61 
Hunt Machine Works. Inc i5 
Ideal Machine Co.. Inc 73 
Industrial Electronics Corp 122 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc 21 
Jenkins Metal Shops, Inc 123 
Joanna Cotton Mills 44 
Keever Starch Co 87 
Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, In 22 
Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 146 
Kluttz Machine & Foundry Co 131 
Lambeth Rope Corp 107 
Landis, Inc., Oliver D 145 
Laurel Soap Co., Inc 137, 
Lewith Machinery Corp.. Wilson 146 
Linn Mills Co 44 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 34 
Loper, Ralph E. 143 
= 
Maguire & Co.. John P 53 
Marion Mig. Co 30 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. The 12 
McKee Belting Co 141 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co 143 
Merrow Machine Co., The 103 
Mitcham & Co 100 
Monarch Elevator & Machine Co 104 
Mooresville Mills 26 
Mock. Judson, Voehringer Co. of N. C.. Inc 22 
Moreland Chemical Co.. Inc 115 
Morgan-Jones, Inc 30 
Moultrie Cotton Mills 36 
= 
National Aniline Div Allied Chem. & Dye 
Corp 46 
National Ring Traveler Co 107 
Neisier Mills Co., Inc 136 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 88 
Noriander-Young Machine Co 141 
North Carolina Finishing Co 28 
North, Inc.. Frank G 113 
—O— 
Odell Miil Supply Co 8 and 9 
Odom Machine Mig. Co 91 
Olney Paint Co. 53 
= 
Pabst Sales Co 133 
Parks-Cramer Co 103 
Pease & Co.. J. N 134 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.. Inc 124 
Piedmont Mig. Co 24 
Piedmont Processing Co 134 
Pilot Life Insurance Co 115 
Pioneer Heddle & Reed Co.. Inc 109 
Pneumafil Corp 25 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., In Front Covert 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc 57 


Quaker Meadow Mills 132 
= 
Randoiph Millis. Inc 22 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc 
Manhattan Rubber Div 139 
North Charleston Plant 148 
Raymond Service. Inc.. Chas. P 147 
Reiner. Ine Robert 6 
Rhoads & Son. J. E 135 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 96 
Riegel Textile Corp 26 
Robert & Co. Associates. Inc 103 
Rowan Cotton Milis Co 2 
Roy & Son Co.,. B. 8 .139 
= 
Saco-Lowell Shops 7 
Salisbury Iron Works. Inc 139 
Saflie Mig. Co 18 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 145 
Shuford Mills 32 
Sinclair Refining Co 4 and 5 
Sindar Corp 121 
Sirrine Co.. J. E 96 
Slaughter Machinery Co 143 
Solvay Sales Div. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 118 
Sonoco Products Co 70 
Southern Electric Service 91 
Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.) 83 
Southern Silk Millis, Inc 20 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 146 
Southern Weaving Co 44 
Spindale Millis, Inc 32 
Stanley Works. The 114 
Steel Heddle Mig. Corp. & Southern Shuttles 
Div 83 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co 14! 
Stevens & Co ac.. J. FP 14 and 136 
Stewart Machine Co 139 
Stonecutter Mills Corp 24 
Terrell Co., Inc., The 54 
Textile Apron Co 129 
Thomaston Millis 134 
Todd-Smith Banding Co.. Inc 120 
Trico Fuse Mig. Co 120 
Truitt Mig. Co 111 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 51 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co 117 
Union Bleachery 36 
Universal Winding Co. (Atwood Division) 79 
= 
Valentine & Co... J. W 137 
Vanderbilt Hotel 148 
Veeder-Root, Inc Back Cover 
Victor Monaghan Co 16 
Victor Ring Traveler Co | 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 116 
WAK Industries, Inc 149 
Wallerstein Co.. Inc 151 
Watson & Hart 126 
Watson-Williams Mig. Co 87 
Waverly Mills, Inc 30 
Wellington, Sears Cx 36 
Wennonah Cotton Mills Co 44 
West Point Foundry & Machine Co 13 
West Point Mig. Co 26 
Wheeler Reflector Co 37 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 143 
Wilbur & Williams Co 110 
Wilkin & Matthews 112 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 92 
Woodside Mills 3U 


work on fine count reeds. 


REED PLIERS 


We keep reed pliers on hand in two 
types. The concave-convex and the 
flat jaw type. These pliers are very 
finely made and have thin nose for 
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2-SHIFT PICK COUNTERS .. of the exclusive Veeder-Root 
2-3 Type ... are all you need and all you have to buy, until 
and unless you need to go to 3 shifts. Then your 2-Shift Count- 
ers can be quickly 


CONVERTED TO 3-Shift Pick Counters by the simple addi- 
tion of the 3rd Counting Unit... which can be added to 
your 2-Shift Counters (of the 2-3 Type) right in your own 
mill... by your own men...thus giving you 


3-SHIFT PICK COUNTERS, quickly and inexpensively con- 
verted, and exactly the same as counters originally built for 
3-shift operation. 


ony 


Veeder-Root makes four types of 2-3 
Convertible Counters, as shown below. No 
matter what your operations, you can count 
on Veeder-Root, and the advantages of 2-3 
Convertibility. Call the nearest Veeder-Root 
ofhice now. 


COUNTER COUNTER 


NEW 
CUT METER 


for predetermined 
dofing of looms. 
Eliminates cut marks and errors. Write 
for new bulletin, showing how to in- 
stall this new counter on your looms, 
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de=sizing 
costs 


FOR COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


RAPIDASE saves you money 


because 


1— It de-sizes efficiently at high speeds. 


This fast-acting enzyme is particularly adapt- 
able for high-speed continuous de-sizing 
ranges, shorter time in the box or fewer ends 
on the jig. 


2— it is effective in low concentrations. 


This concentrated product can be used advan- 


tageously in concentrations as low as one tenth 
or 7%. 


3—High temperatures can be used to increase its activity. 


The starch-solubilizing action of Rapidase is 
doubled with each 18°” rise in temperature be- 
tween 120° and 200 F, permitting advantage 
; to be taken of the increased penetration and 

easier removal of the decomposition products 
at the higher temperatures. 
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